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Editor  &  Publisher 


ANOTHER  I  PLUS  I  FOR  YOU  IN  CHICAGO'S 


A  dollar’s  worth  of  advertising  buys  538  young  families  (adults  with 
children  under  15)  in  the  Sun -Times/ Daily  News  combination.  Buys 
505  in  the  second-best  combination.  Difference:  33  more  young  families 
for  every  single  buck. 

You  could  try  to  cover  Chicago’s  young  families  with  one  newspaper. 
But  even  the  biggest  daily  in  town  misses  nearly  2  out  of  3. 

That’s  why  it  takes  two  newspapers  to  sell  Chicago.  And  in  every 
major  buying  category,  the  Top  Two  for  the  Money  are  the  Sun -Times 
and  the  Daily  News.  Our  man  has  the  facts  (compiled  in  consultation 
with  A.R.F.).  Ask  for  them. 


“Every  measuring  device  we  apply  to 
our  sales  volume  conclusiv'ely  indicates 
that  a  large  portion  of  our  business 
c'omes  from  Idaho,  Montana,  W^ashing- 
ton  and  southern  Canadian  customers. 
Since  practically  our  entire  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  is  devoted  to  the  Spokane 
dailies,  we  logically  conclude  that  The 
Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle  are  effectively  carrying  our 
message  into  a  high  percentage  of 
homes  in  the  36-county  Spokane 
Market.” 

Lynn  B.  Cornish,  general  manager 
J.  C.  Penney’s  downtown  store 
Spokane,  Washington 


How  J.  C.  Penney  Sells 

THE  SPOKANE  MARKET 


[washing^ 


a  Market  4  Times  as  Big  as  it  Looks! 


ORICON 


IDAHO 


Metropolitan  Spokane 

^  RETAIL  SALES 
$381133,000 

The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane 
Daily  Chronicle  reoch  over  9  out  of  10 
families. 

24-(ounty  Retail  Trading  Zone* 

RETAIL  SALES 
mm  $855,135,000 

The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane 
Daily  Chronicle  reach  7  out  of  10 
families. 

FULL  36 -county  Spokane  Market 

RETAIL  SALES 
_  $1,444,787,000 

The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane 
Daily  Chronicle  reach  approximately  5 
out  of  10  families. 


Lynn  B.  Cornish,  general  manager  of  Penney’s  in  Spokane,  one  of  the 
largest  Penney  stores  in  the  nation,  sells  to  men  and  women  in  a  market 
where  retail  purchases  top  the  total  retail  sales  in  each  of  fifteen  states. 
.\nd  he  reaches  these  Spokane  Market  customers  economically  and  effec¬ 
tively  with  just  one  “newspaper-buy”  —  the  Spokane  dailies. 

Over  1.1  million  people  live  in  the  ,36-county  Spokane  Market.  Their 
income  exceeds  $2.1  billion,  and  they  spend  over  $1.4  billion  at  retail 
annually. 

Because  the  people  in  these  36  counties  are  separated  from  other  cities 
of  comparable  size  by  major  mountain  ranges  and  great  distances,  they 
consider  Spokane  their  social  and  trading  center,  their  “big  cnty.”  This  is 
why  the  Spokane  Market  is  one  big  exception  to  the  metro  concept  of 
measuring  a  market. 

Give  your  business  the  stimulus  of  an  advertising  campaign  in  this  “A” 
schedule  market.  The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
are  a  must  for  a  full  sales  quota  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Sourc-^:  Sales  ManaKement.  “Survey  of  HiiyinK  Power,”  May  10,  1961 


Advertising  Representative:  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  Sunday  Spokesman-Review  carries  Metro  Sunday  comics  and  This  Week  magaxine. 


Where  educational  facilities  are  greatest— so  is 
economic  prosperity.  And  that  brings  up  still 
another  reason  why  Baltimore  is  so  dynamic. 
No  less  than  14  major  colleges  and  universities 
assure  a  constant  flow  of  high-calibre  talent  to 
take  its  place  among  the  V4-million  wage-earn¬ 
ers  now  making  over  3  billion  dollars  a  year. 
Result:  the  Baltimore  area  is  adding  3Vi  million 
square  feet  of  retail  floor  space  within  the  next 
18  months  ...  a  testimonial  to  the  fact  that 
Baltimore's  already  tremendous  purchasing 
power  is  on  the  rise.  And  how  do  you  reach 
it?  Sunpapers,  and  here’s  why.  Half  of  the 
families  in  the  entire  state  of  Maryland  live 
within  a  15-mile  radius  from  the  center  of 
Downtown  Baltimore.  In  this  compact  area— 
which  is  roughly  the  ABC  City  Zone- an  esti¬ 
mated  92%  of  all  retail  sales  are  made.  In  this 
same  area,  the  Sunpapers  have  80%  of  their 
405,000  daily  circulation  and  82%  of  their 
318,000  Sunday  circulation  (over  three-fourths 
of  which  is  home  delivered).  Baltimore  is  a 
dynamic  buying  power,  and  in  Dynamic  Balti¬ 
more,  "everything  revolves  around  The  Sun." 


‘Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun’ 

NatkHMl  ReprMantativM: 

Cnsmar  1,  Woodward— Naw  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angolas 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta 

Circulation  Tiguros:  ABC  PuMishar's  SUtemant  9/30/61 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


5 — Virginia  AP  Newspapers,  John  Marshall  Hotel,  Richmond. 

5>^— Virginia  Press  Association,  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond,  Va. 

5-7 — Alabama  AP  Association,  Mobile. 

8-19 — API  Circulation  Seminar,  Columbia  Univ.,  New  York. 

II — Connecticut  UPl  Newspapers  Association,  Waverly  Inn,  Cheshire,  Conn, 
11-12 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Athletic  Club,  Seattle. 

11- 13 — Ariiona  Newspapers  Association,  Inc.,  Westward  Ho  Hotel,  Phoenix. 

12- 13 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

14-16— Great  Lakes  Mechanical  Conference,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

14-16— Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Belmont 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

14-17 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Holiday  Inn, 
Florence,  Ala. 

16-18 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

18-20 — Idaho  Press  Association,  Hotel  Boise,  Boise. 

18-20 — New  Mexico  Press  Association.  Clovis  Hotel.  Clovis. 

18-20 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

18- 21 — Copley  Seminar  for  Production  Managers.  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

19 —  PNPA  All  Committee  Day,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

19- 20— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Hotel  Clovis,  Clovis,  N.  M. 

20 —  ONPA  Composing  Room  Foremen,  Register-Guard,  Eugene. 

20- 22 — Texas  AP  Members,  Carlton  Hotel,  Tyler,  Texas. 

21- 24— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

25-26— Suburban  Press  Foundation,  Inc.,  Sheraton-Chicaqo  Hotel,  Chicago. 
25-27 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives,  Colonial 
Inn,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

28- 30 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Ten  Eyck  Hotel, 
Albany. 

29- Feb.  9 — API  Editors  Seminar  (over  75,000),  Columbia  Univ.,  New  York. 


The  best 

Merry 

Christmas 


FEBRUARY 

5 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Grossingers. 

6- 7 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Grossingers. 

8 — Denver  Regional  AP  AssociaHon,  Brown  Palace,  Denver. 

8-9 — Colorado  AP  Association,  The  Brown  Palace,  Denver. 

8-10— Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus. 

8- 11 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Hotel  Del  Coronado. 

Coronado,  Calif. 

9- 10 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Columbia. 

9-11 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace,  Denver. 

15- 17— Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul. 

16- 17 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel  Eugene.  Ore. 

16-17 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

16- 17 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines, 
Hotel  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

17- 19 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Leamington,  Minneapolis. 

18- 20 — Irriand  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

19- March  2 — API  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  (under  75,000)  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

2 1 - 24— Georgia  Press  Institute,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

22- 24— PNPA-IAMI  Display  Advertising  Conference.  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

24-25 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

24-25— Classified  Supervisors  school  and  Clinic,  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 
24-26— Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotel 
President.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

26-27 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House.  Boston. 


you  IS  a 
visit  to 
St.  Petersburg 
and  the 

Florida  Suncoast 
this  winter  .  .  . 


and  we  would  like 
to  see  you,  too! 


MARCH 


4-6 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division)  Skirvin  Hotel, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

8-10 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association  and  Chesapeake  Association  of 
the  Associated  Press.  Carvel  Hall,  Annapolis,  Md. 

11-13 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pick-Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago. 
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the  birth  of  a  new  era  .  . 


This  is  Wood  Fionas 
If  is  also  fhe  birfh  of  a  new  era  in 'news 
paper  prinfing. 

Thanks  to  Wood  Rong's  first  half 
century  of  research  and  development  — 
which  produced  the  first  successful  Ameri¬ 
can  dry  mat;  the  first  successful  one- 
piece,  no-pack  mat;  the  first  mill  coated 
mat;  the  first  successful  mill  conditioned 
mat;  the  first  multiple  cast  mat  —  better 
stereotype  plates  are  being  produced 
faster  and  more  economically. 


upon  Wolbd*' 
mediate,  helpful  response  to  its  needs* 
This  response  may  come  in  the  form  of 
good  service  or  it  may  be  speciol  re¬ 
search  or  production  to  solve  the  cus¬ 
tomer's  individual  problems. 

And  all  this  is  only  the  beginning.  The 
next  half  century  should  bring  even 
greater  achievements.  Already  a  huge 
new  expansion  program  promises  to  out- 
shadow  the  pioneering  advances  made 
in  the  exciting  first  50  yearsi 


ONE-PIECE  SUPER  FLONG  no  pack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  5S1  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MO  T^2SBO  -  '  • 

SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911  ^ 


^loUect  CK 


\: 


LOS  ANGELES 
LONDON 

and  air-lifted  to  other  areas 
with  approximate  date-of -issue 
deliveiy  to  its  readers. 


The 
Christian 
Science 
Monitor 

AN  INTERNATIONAL 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


of  its  readers  in  its  integrity  of  news 
reporting  is  extended  to  the  advertisers 


using  its  columns. 


ncMiU  ~ 

Identifiable  response  to  advertising. 


Inquiries  invited 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

One  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 


Branch  Offices 


New  York: 

588  Fifth  Avenue 
Chketo: 

333  N.  Michigon  Avenue 


Let  Angeles: 

650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
London,  W.  C.  2: 

Connaught  House,  163/4  Strand 


]V«M,  AitmrUmt,  RmoAarMp  Dmvotmd  to  Building  o  Bottor  CioBuntiam 
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a^rwin  A  l^olumn 

★  ★★★★★ 

How  did  the  nation’s  present  First  Lady  get  her  first  job 
on  a  newspaper?  Mary  Van  Rensselaer  Thayer,  former 
Washington  Post  columnist,  tells  the  story  in  her  new  book, 
“Jacqueline  Bouvier  Kennedy”  (Doubleday): 

“Early  in  1952  Jarqueline  became  the  Inquiring  Camera  Girl 
on  the  Washington  Times-Herald,  now  defunrt.  She  got  the  job  in 
a  somewhat  roundabout  way.  ISeic  York  Times  eolumnist  Arthur 
Krock  telephoned  Frank  Waldrop,  editor  of  the  Times-Herald.  and 
asked.  *Are  you  still  hiring  little  girls?* 

“Waldrop  whose  prewar  secretary  had  been  Kathleen  Kennedy, 
very  pretty  sister  of  a  bright  young  Harvard  man  named  Jack 
Kennedy,  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

“  ‘Well,  1  have  a  wonder  for  you,*  continued  Krock.  ‘She*s 
round-eyed,  clever,  and  wants  to  go  into  journalism.*  x  x  x 

“Jacqueline  assured  the  editor  that  she  could  handle  a  camera. 
So  she  was  given  the  job.  She  did  know  how  to  handle  a  camera— hi 
Brownie  or  LeicU— but  not  a  cumbersome,  professional  photog¬ 
rapher's  Craflex.  Undaunted,  Jarqueline,  always  competent  and 
self-sufficient,  merely  turned  to  the  classified  telephone  directory, 
picked  out  a  photography  school,  made  an  appointment,  then 
dropped  in  to  learn  her  new  trade.  After  a  brief  tour  of  police 
stations  and  hospitals,  to  learn  what  city  life  was  like,  Jarqueline 
was  on  her  own.** 

Two  of  the  first  persons  she  photographed  and  interviewed 
were  Vice  President  Nixon  and  Senator  Kennedy.  The  warm 
biography  records,  too.  the  important  role  of  Charles  Bartlett, 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Chattanooga  Times,  in  bring¬ 
ing  his  senator  friend  and  the  young  newspaperwoman  together 
socially. 

—Heady  headlines:  “Guests  at  Democratic  Dinner  Get  I.arge 
Portion  of  Truman’* — Southbridge  (Mass.)  Evening  News;  “Deni 
Women  Will  Organize'*  —  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser; 
“Woman  Wins  Show  Award  With  Her  CaW'— Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Globe-Times;  “Chump  or  Champ.  Chimp  Set  to  Orbit"— Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Patriot;  “This  Should  Carrie  Around  the  Nation’*— 
Las  Vegas  Sun;  “Declining  Number  of  Doctors  Poses  Grave  Prob¬ 
lem**  —  Nantucket  (Mass.)  Inquirer  and  Mirror;  “Mental-Case 
Statiscians  To  Convene**  —  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  ,  .  .  Add 
hazards  of  the  craft:  Willimantic  (Ck>nn.)  Daily  Chronicle  Bowl¬ 
ing  Editor  Dave  Barlow  fractured  his  ankle^with  a  bowling  ball. 

.  .  .  Three  New  England  cartotmists*  minds  worked  the  same  way 
the  same  day  (Dec.  5)  when  all  three  came  out  with  drawings  of 
Castro  unmasking  himself,  holding  his  mask  in  his  right  hand. 
They  were  Dobbins  in  the  Boston  Traveler,  Green  in  the  Proridence 
Journal,  LePt:iley  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  ,  .  .  King  Fea¬ 
tures  columnist  Louis  Sobol  quoted  in  his  “New  York  Cavalcade** 
this  Column’s  recording  of  columnists  who  use  their  names  in  their 
column  titles  and  then  added:  “He  might  add,  of  course,  Leonard 
Lyons^’The  Lyons  Den-*  But  he’ll  have  a  long  wait  if  he  expects 
me  to  relabel  this  column:  ‘Soboloney*.**  Incidentally,  Lou  Lyon 
writes  a  column  called  “Bowling  from  the  Lyon’s  Den**  in  Lot 
Vegas  Sun. 

— The  JanesviUe  (Wis.)  Gazette  is  observing  the  Civil  War 
centennial  with  a  continuing  series  of  weekly  articles  on  Janes¬ 
ville  in  the  war  by  Robert  Di  Bartolomeo,  curator  of  the  Lincoln- 
Tallman  Museum,  a  restored  mansion  which  Lincoln  visited  in 
1859,  operated  by  the  Rock  County  Historical  Society.  The 
writer’s  sole  source  is  the  historic  file  of  the  116-year-old  Gazette. 
...  “Mirror  of  War:  The  Washington  Star  Reports  the  Civil 
War”  is  the  title  of  a  large,  handsome,  valuable  and  interesting 
book  published  by  Prentice-Hall  and  edited  and  compiled  by 
John  W.  Stepp,  a  staff  writer  of  the  Star,  and  I.  William  Hill, 
feature  editor.  The  news  dispatches  were  compiled  from  the 
100-year-old  pages  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  the  only 
Washington,  D.  C.,  newspaper  of  Civil  War  vintage  still  in 
existence.  The  battle  dispatches  give  the  book  a  present-day 
sense  of  vivid  immediacy.  There  are  nearly  300  drawings  and 
photographs. 

i  Your  Name  in  Print 

For  Every  man  who’s  stage-struck 
Twenty  are  printed-page-struck. 

—Tom  Pease 
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in  the  Southeast  in  ('.oiiMiiner 

Spendable  Income  Per  Household 


HERE’S  HOW  the  biggest  Southeastern  Metropolitan  markets 
stand  in  average  consumer  spendable  income  per  household: 

BIRMINGHAM  _ $6,610  Nashville . $6,287 

Atlanta  $6,579  Miami  . $5,795 

New  Orleans  $6,452  Tampa-St.  Pete . $4,976 

Memphis . $6,344  Source:  ISRDS  Consumer  Morket  Dotal 


YES,  BIRMINGHAM  FAMILIES  HAVE  MONEY  in  their  pockets  and  they  are 
spending  it. 

Tillies  (lliaiijje  and  So  Do  Markets 

$6,825 
$6,692 
$6,610 
$6,486 
$6,467 
$6,442 
$6,222 
$6,066 
$5,920 

Source:  ISRDS  Consumer  Market  Data) 


Los  Angeles  ... 

Fort  Worth  ... 
BIRMINGHAM 

Louisville  . 

Salt  Lake  City  .... 

Denver  . 

San  Antonio  . 

Providence-Pawtucket 
Phoenix . 


rou  can  cover  9  out  of 
Birmingham  and  1  out  of 
county  trading  area  with 


evepr  10  families  in  Metropolitan 
4  above  average  families  in  the  44 


0lu  Sinninjjham  Nenw 


Birmingham  Post-Herald 

MORNING  •  EVIninC  •  SUNDAY 
KIUT.SMITN  NATIOMAI.  RlfUSIMTATIVB 


it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  there  went  out 
a  decree  from  Caesar  Augustus,  that  all  the  world 
should  be  taxed. 

(And  this  taxing  was  first  made  when  Cyrenius  was 
governor  of  Syria.) 

And  all  went  to  be  taxed,  every  one  into  his  own  city. 

And  Joseph  also  went  up  from  Galilee,  out  of  the  city 
of  Nazareth,  into  Judaea,  unto  the  city  of  David,  which 
is  called  Bethlehem;  (because  he  was  of  the  house  and 
lineage  of  David:) 

To  be  taxed  with  Mary  his  espoused  wife,  being  great 
with  child. 

And  so  it  was,  that,  while  they  were  there,  the  days  were 
accomplished  that  she  should  be  delivered. 

And  she  brought  forth  her  firstborn  son,  and  wrapped 
him  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger;  because 
there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn. 

And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds  abiding 
in  the  field,  keeping  watch  over  their  flock  by  night. 

And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them:  and  they  were 
sore  afraid. 

And  the  angel  said  unto  them.  Fear  not:  for,  behold,  I 
bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all 
people. 

For  unto  you  is  bom  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a 
Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord. 

And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you;  Ye  shall  find  the  babe 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger. 

And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of 
the  heavenly  host  praising  God,  and  saying. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  toward  men. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
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CLURENT  CARTOON  THEMES 


THE  (TIRISTMAS  SPIRIT 


letters 


JOURNALISM  RESEARCH 

That  was  a  rather  astonishing  conclu¬ 
sion  which  the  Journalism  Research  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  AP  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  reached — that  there  is  a  necessity 
for  some  basic  journalism  research. 

The  astonishing  part  of  all  this  is  that 
journalism  schools  have  been  engaged  in 
such  research  for  years.  I  know  some  of 
these  researchers.  They  are  not  “textbook 
journali.sts.”  but  came  up  from  general 
assignment  through  the  ranks,  then  topped 
off  their  careers  with  doctoral  studies, 
with  emphasis  on  statistics. 

But — to  get  to  the  main  point — what 
happens  to  the  results  of  their  studies? 
Generally  these  are  printed  in  that  weight¬ 
iest  of  journalism  periodicals.  Journalism 
Quarterly.  The  quarterlies  go  on  the 
shelves  in  journalism  professors’  offices 
around  the  country,  and  that’s  an  end  to 
the  matter,  except  that  some  of  these  re¬ 
searchers  no  doubt  reflect  their  findings 
in  class  lectures. 

Studies  should  begin,  logically,  with  re¬ 
views  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  already  developed,  but,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  little  used  thus  far. 

William  R.  Lindley 

(Mr.  Lindley  is  instructor  in  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma. 
He  formerly  was  on  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  the  Spokesman-Review 
and  other  newspapers). 


'BUT  COMRADE, 

IT'S  FOUNDED  ON  A  ROCK!' 
Yoes,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 


FROM  A  FOREST  of  teariheets, 
teleprinter  scraps  and  cigeret  car¬ 
tons  grew  this  12-foot  Christmas 
tree  in  the  Baltimore  News-Post 
city  room.  Credits  went  to  Cath¬ 
erine  Mackin,  Sterling  Seagrave 
and  James  Young. 


Short  Takes 


The  White  House  Christmas  tree  is 
patterned  after  the  fabulous  children’s 
tree  in  Tchaikovsky’s  Nutcracker  Suite 
ballot. — Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 


Actress  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  was  under 
treatment  for  an  influence-like  infection. 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  American. 


Eva  Gabor’s  husband  was  stricken 
with  a  lover  complaint  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  — 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal. 


ENOUGH  ROPE 

Tamblyn,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Chronicle 


SIGN  CHANGING 

.\fter  several  weeks  in  Communist 
Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia  I  arrived 
in  Istanbul.  Turkey,  and  was  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  the  hottest  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  in  the  streets  and  cafes  was  the 
formation  of  a  new  subversive  organization 
— NCSOACMASNA,  (E&P,  Nov.  18). 

Why,  the  only  news  of  what’s  going  on 
in  the  U.S.A.  was  a  bulletin  on  the  Prague 
radio  station  making  note  of  the  important 
event  of  this  annual  sign-changing.  The 
communists,  in  fact,  are  undertaking  simi¬ 
lar  sign-changing  procedures  all  over 
Czeirhoslovakia.  One  of  Prague’s  busiest 
streets.  Stalinova.  has  just  been  changed 
tr'  .Vfadison  Avenue  .  .  .  who  knows  what’s 
n»xt. 

And  in  reply  to  Executive  Director 
Murphy,  I  say,  let’s  stamp  out  Texas! 

Erika  V.  Bekey 

Athens,  Greece. 

(Mr.  Murphy  of  the  Texas  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association  proposed  the  formation 
of  the  National  Committee  to  Stamp  Out 
the  Annual  Changing  of  the  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue  Sign  to  Newspaper  Avenue. — ED.) 

23,  1961 


The  Norwegian-America  Line  luxury 
ship  Osloflord  hit  a  whale  while  sailing 
the  Atlantic  at  full  been  served  dinner. 
— Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call. 


They  admit  they  have  been  working 
on  contractual  plan  ideas  for  over  a 
pear  and  a  half.  —  Rochester  (N.  Y,) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle. 


E&P  Index 


Advertising  News  . 

Circulation  . 

Classified  Clinic  . 
Newspaper  Law  . . . 
Personal  Mention  . . 

Promotion  . 

Public  Relations 

Shop  Talk  . 

Ray  Erwin's  Column 

Syndicates  . 

Weekly  Editor  .... 


STILLED  LIFE 

Russell,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 


Are  you  seeking  a  faster,  surer  way  of  getting 
at  the  information  buried  in  your  news  files? 


Use  The  New  York  Times  Index.  As  a  time 
saver  for  newspaper  editors,  writers,  and 
librarians,  it's  in  a  class  by  itself. 

In  the  twice-a-month  edition  of  The  Index— 
and  in  the  Cumulative  Annual  Volume— the 
news  is  recorded  under  thousands  of  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged  headings.  Developments 
in  every  field  are  summanzed  to  give  you  the 
major  facts  at  a  glance.  And  when  you  want 
the  full  story  of  an  event  or  situation,  you  lose 
no  time  in  finding  it  in  your  file  of  The  New 
York  Times.  The  Index  gives  you  the  date  of 
the  issue,  the  page  number,  and  even  the  col¬ 
umn  number. 

And  because  each  news  reference  shows  the 
original  publication  date.  The  Index  speeds  up 
your  search  for  items  that  ran  in  ijour  oiot 
newspaper. . .  and  any  others  you  keep  on  file. 

Every  day.  The  New  York  Times  Index  is  mak¬ 
ing  news  research  easier  and  faster  for  news¬ 
paper  staffs  all  over  the  country.  If  you  are  not 
using  it  now,  why  not  give  The  Index  a  trial? 
For  only  $60,  you  can  get  the  twice-a-month 
edition  for  a  full  year.  And  for  only  $35  more 
($95  in  all)  you  can  have  your  sub.scription  in¬ 
clude  the  Cumulative  Annual  Volume  for  1961. 
It  will  be  off  the  press  next  June. 

If  you  act  now,  your  subscription  will  start 
with  the  issue  covering  the  January  1-15  pe¬ 
riod,  and  you’ll  end  up  with  a  complete  file  of 
The  Index  for  1962.  So  this  is  the  time  to  send 
in  your  order. 


HOW  TO  GET 
MORE  OUT  OF 
YOUR  NEWS 
FILES  IN  1962 


MAX  HARRELSON  .  .  The 
avera9e  newspaper  reader  who 
reads  a  news  story  about  the  UN 
has  a  very  hard  time  knowin9 
where  this  fits  into  the  9eneral 
picture.  .  . 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


December  23,  1961 


editor  8C  publisher  for  December  23,  1961 


THOMAS  HAMILTON:  "...  I 
would  try  to  9et  more  correlation 
between  what  has  happened  out¬ 
side  the  UN  and  what  is  happen- 
in9  inside." 


When  the  kettle  boils  at  the 
United  Nations,  news  flows  as 
naturally  and  as  readily  as  it 
does  from  almost  any  beat 
covered  by  newspaper  reporters. 
But  day  in  and  day  out  it’s  a 
complex  news  task  involving  a 
gathering  of  spokesmen  for  104 
nations.  A  few  of  the  reporters 
who  cover  the  UN  beat  regu¬ 
larly  sat  down  in  the  E&P  office 
the  other  day  and  talked  shop 
about  their  special  assignment 
and  its  problems. 

Bob  Warner  of  E&P  .staff  con¬ 
ducted  the  tape-recorded  inter¬ 
view  with  the  following: 

Thomas  Hamilton,  chief  of  the 
New  York  Times’  UN  Bureau. 

•Max  Harrelson,  chief  of  the 
Associated  Press  UN  Bureau. 

.41vin  Goldstein.  UN  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

Marion  .McVitty,  editor  of  a 
UN  newsletter,  the  Independent 
Ohseri'er,  and  an  observ'er  for 
the  United  World  Federalists. 

Following  is  the  edited  text 
of  the  discussion: 

*  *  * 

Warner:  What  do  you  con¬ 
sider  the  major  problems  in 
maintaining  a  newsbeat  at  the 
UN?  Does  that  glass-enclosed 
edifice  on  the  East  River  have 
problems  that  are  different 
from  those  of  any  other  news- 
beat? 

*  «  * 

Hamilton:  It’s  a  combination 
of  newsbeats.  The  UN  is  pri¬ 


marily  the  General  Assembly, 
although  there  are  other  organs 
operating.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  a  parliamentary  operation. 
There  are  the  same  problems 
n  covering  the  debates,  etc.  as 
vcne  would  have  in  covering 
House  or  Senate  in  Wash- 
X)n  or  legislatures  in  one  of 
.  states.  That’s  one  part  of  it. 
The  second  part  is  the  tradi¬ 
tional  job  of  the  diplomatic  or 
foreign  correspondent  because 
we  all  are,  even  Americans,  for¬ 
eign  correspondents.  The  Times 
operates  its  UN  Bureau  as  part 
of  its  foreign  staff.  In  one  way 
or  another  every  problem  that 
has  come  up  in  postwar  Europe 
has  come  to  the  United  Nations. 
I  suppose  that  two  exceptions 
are  the  war  in  Malaya  and  the 
uprising  in  Tanganyika.  You 
simply  have  to  build  up  a  back¬ 
log  of  information  on  all  sorts 
of  things. 

V  *  « 

Warner:  In  Congress,  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen  have 
a  common  background — a  com¬ 
mon  culture.  Aren’t  there  added 
difficulties  at  the  UN  as  a  result 
of  the  composition  of  this  par¬ 
liament  that  make  it  a  little 
more  difficult  for  you  to  cover? 
*  *  * 

Harrelson:  As  far  as  we’re 
concerned,  it’s  more  like  cover¬ 
ing  an  entire  government.  The 
debates  are  a  substantial  part 
of  it  but  by  no  means  the  major 
story.  We  often  get  big  stories 
from  outside  the  meetings — 


from  reports.  Reports  on  the 
Congo  operations,  for  example, 
have  been  some  of  our  big 
stories.  Then  we  have  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  General — 
one  of  our  big  stories  this  year. 
The  thing  is  so  tremendous  and 
has  so  many  ramifications  that 
it’s  sort  of  a  terrifying  job  to 
come  in  every  morning  and 
imagine  what  might  happen  be¬ 
fore  the  day  is  over  and  that  you 
might  not  know  about  it  in 
time.  Then,  also,  it’s  a  very 
complex  technical  type  of  beat 
in  which  you  have  to  have  re¬ 
porters  who  not  only  know  the 
background  of  the  various  prob¬ 
lems  but  they  have  to  know 

procedure,  they  have  to  know 

how  to  put  complicated  proce¬ 
dural  debates  into  langfuage  that 
the  man  on  the  street  can  un¬ 
derstand. 

*  *  « 

Warner:  How  do  you  give 

perspective  to  the  way  the  whole 
thing  is  going?  How  do  you 
un-complicate  UN  news? 

*  *  * 

Harrelson:  Ours  is  mainly  a 
team  operation.  Often  you  have 
three  or  four  people  working 
on  the  same  story,  "rhey  pick  up 
information  and  feed  it  to  the 
desk  which  then  coordinates  the 
story.  After  a  man  writes  a 
story  for  the  afternoon  papers, 
he  goes  out  and  digfs  up  stuff 
for  the  man  who’s  writing  for 
the  morning  papers.  Then  we 
have  people  who  do  interpretive 
stories  and  features. 


Hamilton:  We  have  the  larg¬ 
est  staff  there.  That  doesn’t 
mean  we  can  have  one  man  for 
each  committee.  At  this  session 
with  the  new  members  crowding 
in  that  makes  more  i)eople  to 
talk  about  more  things  and  so 
the  committees  are  rolling  away 
at  the  rate  of  about  six  or  seven 
a  day.  We  try  to  have  one  man 
take  a  committee  and  follow  it 
through  week  after  week,  so 
that  he  will  know  the  whole 
background  of  the  related  activ¬ 
ities  of  that  committee.  Our 
operation  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  only  a  man  who  follows  a 
story  through  can  really  get  the 
understanding  of  it  that’s  neces¬ 
sary.  That  involves  everything 
— the  debates  and,  as  the  Brit¬ 
ish  call  it,  the  lobby  correspond¬ 
ent’s  job  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  goes  around  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  delegates. 

*  *  ♦ 

Warner:  What’s  your  experi¬ 
ence  Mrs.  McV'itty,  in  uncom¬ 
plicating  the  complicated? 

♦  *  ♦ 

.McVitty:  I  don’t  have  to  meet 
deadlines,  in  the  first  place, 
because  I’m  doing  interpreta¬ 
tion.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get 
the  significance  of  what  goes  on 
partly  because  so  much  goes  on 
that  isn’t  newsworthy  for  a  long 
time  and  then  suddenly  a  story 
breaks  and  something  that 
hasn’t  been  newsworthy  at  all  is 
tied  up  to  it.  I’ve  been  trying  to 
cover  only  the  main  issues, 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


MARION  MeVITTY:  "I  think  there 
is  a  certain  hun9er  in  papers  out 
across  the  country  that  are  9ettin9 
just  syndicated  columns  or  very 
little  at  all.  .  .  ." 


ALVIN  GOLDSTEIN:  "I  think  it's 
deplorable  that  there's  so  little 
covera9e  by  individual  newspapers 
ot  the  United  States.'' 


(Photos  by  Rick  Friedman,  E&P  staff) 


The  United  Nations  Beat: 

How  Do  You  Cover  104  Nations? 


Global  News  Survey 
Lays  Basis  For  Aid 


As  part  of  the  lonp^-ranpre 
effort  of  the  United  Nations  to 
help  spur  the  development 
of  mass  communications  media 
in  under-developed  countries, 
methods  of  expandinja:  Asian 
national  news  agencies  were 
under  study  at  a  conference  at 
Bangkok,  Thailand,  this  week. 

Directors  of  existing  news 
agencies  and  experts  from  other 
news  media  in  18  Asian  coun¬ 
tries  met  with  representatives 
of  international  professional 
organizations,  governments  of 
the  developed  countries,  world 
news  agencies  and  other  inter¬ 
ested  organizations  to  explore 
ways  and  means  of  establishing 
news  agencies  in  countries  which 
do  not  have  them.  The  conference 
also  considered  measures  which 
can  be  taken  to  expand  existing 
news  agencies  and  promote 
wider  exchange  of  services 
between  them. 

L'N  Program 

Convened  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization,  the  meet¬ 
ing  is  actually  an  outgrowth  of 
a  conference  at  Bangkok  in 
January,  1960,  which  considered 
the  broad  range  of  problems 
involved  in  developing  all 
branches  of  mass  communica¬ 
tions  media  in  Asia.  In  turn, 
that  first  Bangkok  meeting  was 
part  of  an  even  broader  global 
program  of  conferences  and  sur¬ 
veys  being  conducted  by  the 
United  Nations. 

When  these  conferences  end, 
in  the  early  part  of  1962,  the 
UN  expects  they  will  have  indi¬ 
cated  what  major  obstacles  exist 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  in 
the  way  of  stimulating  the 
growth  of  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  news  agencies,  radio  and 
television.  Recommendations  for 
overcoming  these  obstacles  will 
be  incorporated  into  a  report 
and  will  lay  the  basis  for  a  long- 
range  UN  program  of  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  news 
media  in  under-developed  coun¬ 
tries.  The  UN’s  present  target 
date  for  the  launching  of  such 
an  aid  program  is  January 
1963. 

The  creation  or  expansion  of 
mass  media  in  under-developed 
countries  has  been  a  concern  of 
the  UN  almost  since  its  incep¬ 
tion  and  there  are  volumes  of 
references  on  the  subject  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Human  Rights  and  the 


Committee  on  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation. 

Regional  Approach 

Over  the  years,  there  has  been 
a  growing  conviction  on  the  part 
of  a  number  of  UN  officials  that 
the  need  for  mass  media  in 
under-developed  regions  of  the 
world,  ties  in  with  many  other 
problems — economic,  social,  po¬ 
litical  and  educational — in  the 
same  areas.  In  1958,  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council 
requested  that  Unesco  undertake 
a  world-wide  survey  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  providing  technical 
assistance  in  the  communications 
field  to  under-developed  coun¬ 
tries. 

Unesco  adopted  a  regional 
conference  approach  to  the  sur¬ 
vey  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late 
Secretary-General  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  who  observed  that 
“countries  in  a  number  of 
regions  have  common  problems 
and  common  needs  and  regional 
meetings  might  be  an  effective 


means”  of  drawing  up  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  development  of  infor¬ 
mation  media. 

The  first  conference  was  held 
at  Bangkok.  The  second  took 
place  at  Santiago,  Chile  in 
February  this  year  and  covered 
Latin  American  problems.  An 
African  meeting  is  scheduled  for 
January  24  to  February  6  next 
year  at  Casablanca. 

An  interim  report  to  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  on  the 
Bangkok  and  Santiago  meet¬ 
ings,  seems  to  support  those  UN 
officials  who  believed  that  the 
growth  of  information  media  is 
intertwined  with  the  overall 
growing  pains  of  under-devel¬ 
oped  nations.  A  sample  of  this 
thinking  is  seen  in  an  article 
by  Tor  Gjesdal,  Director  of 
Unesco’s  Department  of  Mass 
Communication,  which  appeared 
in  the  Unenco  Chronicle.  The 
article  was  published  after  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council 
“warmly  welcomed”  the  interim 
report. 

“As  a  result  of  our  studies,” 
Mr.  Gjesdal  wrote,  “we  have 
arrived  at  the  firm  conviction 
that  there  is  a  clear  reciprocal 
relationship  between  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  information  media 
and  economic  and  technical 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


Mary  Gloria  and  Santa 


Washington 

This  is  a  Christmas  story 
with  Santa  Claus  and  Tiny 
Tim  and  other  necessary  in¬ 
gredients,  but  most  particu¬ 
larly  it  has  a  Good  Deed. 

Good  Deeds  are  not  rare 
among  newsmen  and  women; 
they  just  rarely  come  to 
light.  They  are  small,  per- 
^nal  gestures  kept  separate 
and  secret  from  the  every¬ 
day  world  of  the  city  desk. 

Mary  McGrory  of  the 
Washington  Star  is  well 
known  for  her  razor-sharp 
observations  of  the  foibles  of 
Congressmen.  Only  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  St.  Ann’s  Infant 
Asylum  and  Mary’s  “volun¬ 
teers”  on  the  Star,  whom 
she  browbeats  into  helping 
her  with  projects,  know  of 
her  off-duty  work. 

Mary  has  been  visiting  the 
children’s  home  on  her  day 
off  and  on  Sunday  each  week 
for  13  years.  She  says,  “I’m 
just  someone  from  outside 
who  reappears  in  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  lives  with  some  regu¬ 
larity.” 

Sister  Thecla  of  St.  Ann’s 
says,  “We  couldn’t  get  along 
without  Mary  McGrory.  She 
has  woven  herself  into  the 


Reporter’s 
Ideas  Spark 
Civic  Events 

Hollywood,  Fla. 
A  “people-to-people”  program 
through  which  foreign  visitors 
are  entertained  in  local  homes 
has  been  launched  as  the  result 
of  a  series  of  articles  by  Bob 
Skole,  Hollywood  Sun -Tattler 
reporter. 

The  “Hollywood  -  at  -  Home” 
program  was  launched  when  16 
local  families  entertained  44 
foreigners  stopping  in  Holly¬ 
wood’s  Port  Everglades  alwart 
the  Dutch  cruise  ship  Willem 
Rys.  The  next  “Hollywood-at- 
Home”  evening  will  be  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  when  another  Dutch 
round-the-world  liner  docks  in 
Hollywood. 

The  program  was  organized 
by  the  Hollywood  Chamber  of 
Commerce  after  Mr.  Skole’s 
articles  outlined  how  the  city 
could  set  up  the  program 
modelled  after  those  in  Copen¬ 
hagen  and  Stockholm.  Mr.  Skole 
had  studied  these  programs 
while  working  in  Scandinavia. 

This  was  the  second  success¬ 
ful  program  adopted  by  Holly¬ 
wood  as  the  result  of  a  series  of 
articles  by  reporter  Skole.  Last 
year,  the  city  recreation  depart¬ 
ment  held  the  first  annual 
Hollywood  Festival  of  the  Seven 
Arts,  which  attracted  27,000 
people  to  a  week  of  cultural 
activities  in  Hollywood’s  Young 
Circle  park.  Mr.  Skole  received 
the  city’s  Award  of  Merit  for 
originating  the  festival,  which 
had  as  co-chairman  Gene  Janas, 
Sun-Tattler  city  editor.  The  sec¬ 
ond  festival  has  been  enlarged 
and  is  expected  to  attract  70,- 
000  persons. 

Mr.  Skole,  who  is  city  hall 
and  police  reporter  for  the  Sun- 
Tattler,  has  worked  for  papers 
in  Boston,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
and  for  the  Japan  Times, 
Tokyo. 

• 

Victory  Headlined 
In  Rah-Rah  Colors 

Longview,  Tex, 
The  Sunday  Longview  News 
Journal  recently  employed  a 
novel  idea  in  saluting  the  Baylor 
Bears  for  their  victory  over 
Utah  State  in  the  first  Gotham 
Bowl  game.  The  school’s  colors 
were  featured  in  the  front-page 
over-the-masthead  headline  an¬ 
nouncing  the  victory.  The  words 
“Baylor  Upsets  Utah  State, 
24-9”  were  imprinted  in  green 
!  box-car  letters  over  a  gold 
. .  (yellow)  background. 
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life  of  St.  Ann’s  and  the  lives 
of  the  children.  They  call  her 
Mary  Gloria.  She  takes  them 
on  picnics  in  the  summer  and 
every  year  she  has  a  Christ¬ 
mas  party  for  them.” 

At  this  year’s  Christmas 
party  George  Kennedy,  who 
writes  The  Rambler  column 
for  the  Star  and  has  white 
curly  hair  and  a  white  beard, 
will  be  Santa  Claus  agrain. 
Kennedy  skirts  the  bland, 
ho,  ho  type  in  favor  of 
crotchety  St.  Nick  who  de¬ 
mands  that  his  reindeer  be 
fed. 

Then  there  in  Tiny  Tim. 
His  name  is  really  Eugene 
and  he  isn’t  lame,  he  just 
has  a  thing  about  keys.  Mary 
and  her  group  of  volunteers 
are  gathering  up  all  the  old 
keys  they  can  find  to  give  to 
Eugene  for  Christmas. 

Supporting  Mary  in  this 
project,  as  they  have  in  years 
past  are  Star  reporters 
Richard  Fryklund,  Harriet 
Griffiths,  Amy  Young,  Nor¬ 
man  Kahl,  Phillip  Kelley  and 
Bemie  Gwirtzman,  plus  nov¬ 
elist  Patricia  McGerr  and 
Mrs.  Jeanne  Dixon.  They  di¬ 
vide  up  the  chores  and  do¬ 
nations. 
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U.S.  News  Center 
Helps  Foreign  Press 


By  Bob  Warner 

Although  the  newly  opened 
U.S.  Center  for  Foreign  Cor¬ 
respondents — located  just  a  few 
blocks  from  the  United  Nations 
— has  not  yet  been  burdened  by 
an  ovei-flow  of  visitors,  foreign 
newsmen  believe  it  is  pulling 
its  weight. 

On  a  daily  basis,  the  center 
has  been  helping  fewer  than  a 
dozen  visitors.  However,  con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  the  UN 
General  Assembly  has  been 
meeting  with  a  heavy  docket  of 
dramatic  issues,  some  newsmen 
figure  a  dozen  or  so  visitors  a 
day  is  a  healthy  figure. 

“Obviously,  the  center  is  not 
going  to  be  crowded  now,  when 
most  correspondents  are  under 
real  pressure  at  the  UN,  some¬ 
times  working  as  much  as  10 
or  more  hours  a  day,”  com¬ 
mented  Hans  Steinitz,  president 
of  the  Foreign  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  a  correspondent  for 
Per  Blind  of  Berne,  Switzerland. 

“Even  with  this,  however,  I 
understand  that  in  the  course  of 
an  average  day  at  the  center, 
there  are  at  least  a  dozen  peo¬ 
ple  who  drop  in  to  make  use  of 
its  books,  files,  or  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices  or  who  come  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion.  In  my  opinion  the  center 
is  not  a  flop  or  anything  like 
that. 

“Don’t  forget  the  center  also 
holds  special  press  conferences 
with  U.S.  officials  and  these 
have  always  been  crowded.  It 
also  provides  another  highly 
valuable  service.  Recently,  for 
example,  we  got  an  advance 
text  of  President  Kennedy’s 
speech  to  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers.  Before 
the  center  opened  it  was  always 
extremely  difficult  for  members 
of  the  foreign  press  to  obtain 
any  kind  of  ^vance  material.” 

For  the  FPA,  the  information 
center  is  a  dream  come  true.  It 
not  only  meets  the  basic  needs 
of  foreign  newsmen  by  pro¬ 
viding  space  for  special  press 
conferences  and  research  ma¬ 
terial  but  it  offers  a  small 
“social”  or  lounge  room,  piped- 
through  press  briefings  from 
Washington,  wire  service  re¬ 
ceiving  machines,  television  sets, 
typewriters,  racks  of  American 
magazines  and  newspapers,  tons 
of  reference  material  and  four 
USIA  staff  members  to  help 
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orient  them  to  the  center’s  fa¬ 
cilities. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the 
center  also  continues  to  provide 
the  same  services  which  used  to 
be  handled  by  the  old  USIA 
Foreign  Journalists  Liaison  Of¬ 
fice  which  arranged  interviews 
for  foreign  newsmen,  helped 
visiting  newssmen  working  on 
special  stories,  and  in  general 
worked  with  all  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  here  who  came  to 
the  agency  with  problems.  The 
old  unit  was  dissolved  when  the 
new  center  was  created  and 
moved  cross-town.  Ernest  G. 
Wiener  of  USIA  directs  the 
center  with  William  Strieker  as 
his  deputy. 

“In  my  opinion  it  is  marvel¬ 
ous,”  commented  Paul  Sanders, 
correspondent  for  Het  Parool, 
Amsterdam,  who  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  both  FPA  and  the 
United  Nations  Correspondents 
As.sociation. 

“This  is  the  sort  of  place  I 
fought  for  often  as  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  FPA.  For  doing  re¬ 
search,  this  center  provides  the 
best  help  you  can  get.  You  have 
the  best  research  facilities  pos¬ 
sible,  books  and  the  assistance 
of  capable  people,  so  that  you 
can  find  very  shortly  what  you 
want. 

“On  the  other  hand,  I  am 
somswhat  disturbed,  because 
when  the  center  opened  I  had 
the  impression  that  it  would  al¬ 
ways  be  so  crowded  you  couldn’t 
find  a  place  to  sit.  I  am  dis¬ 
turbed  that  not  enough  people 
are  using  it.  This  may  be  caused 
by  the  fact,  however,  that  the 
people  who  would  ordinarily  be 
using  this  place  are  tied  down 
now  by  the  General  Assembly 
.session.  I  think  it  is  too  early 
to  make  an  appraisal.” 

Special  press  conferences  or 
briefings  with  government  offi¬ 
cials  have  been  well  attended. 
For  most  members  of  the  for¬ 
eign  press  these  sessions  have 
been  rare  opportunities  for  them 
to  meet  and  extensively  ques¬ 
tion  American  policy  makers. 
The  conferences  are  arranged 
by  USIA  officials  and  set  up  in 
the  main  reading  room  of  the 
new  center. 

(Continued  on  page  45) 


^  At  left,  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.  of  the  At  ri9ht,  forei9n  press  corps  in- 
White  House  staff  answers  questions  quires,  listens,  writes  and  reads  at 
on  World-ranqinq  subjects.  U.S.  Center  recently  opened  in 
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Firm  50  Years  Old, 
Story  Jr.  Moves  Up 


Howard  C.  Story  Jr.,  this 
week  succeeded  his  father  as 
president  of  Story,  Brooks  & 
Finley,  Inc.,  as  the  firm  of  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  observed  its  50th  anniver¬ 
sary.  Mr.  Story  Sr.,  continues 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
company,  which  bills  about  $16,- 
500,000  a  year.  The  company  is 
owned  by  a  group  of  employes. 

The  billing  figure  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  approximate  $1,500,- 
000  billed  by  the  Cullen  Com¬ 
pany,  which  SB&F  purchased 
in  1960  but  which  is  operated 
as  a  separate  company,  with 
John  W.  Cullen,  president.  It 
maintains  offices  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland 
and  Detroit. 

SB&F  reached  its  highest  rec¬ 
ord  in  business  this  year,  suc¬ 
ceeding  its  previous  peak  in 
1956  by  about  5%.  Mr.  Story 
Jr.,  said  that  largely  responsible 
for  this  record  in  a  period  of 
greneral  business  decline  was  the 
fact  that  the  firm  added  to  its 
list  of  newspapers  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and 
the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel 
Star  last  July  1.  These  two 
dailies  with  the  Miami  Herald 
have  formed  the  Florida  Golden 
Markets. 

Currently  through  its  11  of¬ 
fices  and  65  employes,  SB&F 
represents  a  list  of  31  newspa¬ 
pers.  Its  38  salesmen  and  sales 
executives  total  490  years  of 
experience.  Six  have  served  the 
firm  25  years  or  more,  and  14 
have  records  of  10  years  or 
longer. 

“We  are  all  dedicated  news¬ 
papermen  and  we  intend  to  stay 
that  way,”  Mr.  Story  Sr.,  said, 
when  interviewed  on  the  anni¬ 
versary.  “We  never  got  into  the 
electronic  side  of  media  repre¬ 
sentation  and  never  will,  al¬ 
though  we  have  been  offered 
many  stations.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  potentials  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  were  never 
greater  than  they  are  today.  The 
reason  why  we  can  see  so  far 
ahead,  to  paraphrase  Winston 
Churchill,  is  because  we  can  see 
so  far  behind.” 

Other  executive  changes  an¬ 
nounced  following  the  firm’s  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Philadelphia 
was  the  election  of  Roderick  W. 
Matteson,  formerly  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  as  executive  vicepresident 
to  succeed  Howard  Story  Jr., 
and  the  election  of  Stanley  E. 
Cloutier,  manager  of  the  De¬ 
troit  office,  as  a  vicepresident. 

Roger  Geissinger,  for  more 


than  20  years  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  office,  will  retire 
Jan.  1.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
Richard  Parent,  formerly  with 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  and  most  recently  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

Among  the  stockholders  are: 
Robert  Carew,  manager  of  the  i 
Boston  office;  Robert  Carney, 
Atlanta  manager;  Stanley  I 
Cloutier,  vicepresident  and  man-  : 
ager  of  the  Detroit  office;  Ar-  ! 
thur  Daly,  vicepresident  and 
sales  manager.  New  York;  Fred 
Hegman,  Chicago;  Richard  Hol¬ 
loway,  vicepresident  and  man¬ 
ager,  Philadelphia;  Van  Timp- 
son.  New  York;  and  Roderick 
Matteson,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  Story  Jr.,  bought  out  the 
shares  held  by  Robert  Brooks 
in  April  1959.  Mr.  Brooks  was 
the  son  of  the  late  James 
Brooks,  formerly  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  North  American,  who 
joined  the  firm  with  a  25%  in¬ 
terest  in  1912.  The  elder  Brooks 
died  in  April  1953. 

The  firm  was  started  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Story  and  Philip  Hasbrook 
in  1911.  The  two  men  were  on 
the  sales  staff  of  A.  I.  Klein, 
one  of  the  principal  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  day.  Mr.  Story  Sr., 
who  had  his  own  firm  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  soon  joined  up  with  his 
cousin,  Walter.  The  name  of 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  came 
into  being  in  1914  when  J.  F. 
Finley,  formerly  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord  bought  Mr.  Hasbrook’s  in¬ 
terest. 

Mr.  Story  Sr.  was  represent¬ 
ing  among  other  newspapers, 
the  Waterloo  (la.)  Courier, 
which  is  still  on  the  firm’s  list. 

Philip  Hasbrook  withdrew  in 
1913,  when  he  bought  the  Riclv- 
mond  Times-Dispateh.  He  now 
runs  a  radio  s^tion. 

Mr.  Story  Jr.,  was  bom  in 
Philadelphia  April  1,  1920.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Whar¬ 
ton  School  of  Business  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1942  and  went  into  service  with 
the  Army  Signal  Corps.  When 
he  was  mustered  out  in  1946,  he 
started  as  a  salesman  in  the 
New  York  office.  In  1948  he  was 
elected  treasurer.  Four  years 
later  he  was  made  manager  of 
the  New  York  office,  succeeding 
the  late  Gerald  Carew.  He  was 
elected  executive  vicepresident 
in  1959. 

Mr.  Story  established  a  re¬ 
search  department,  beginning 
with  a  two  man  staff  in  1949. 
It  now  has  a  staff  of  six. 


Howard  C.  Story,  Jr. 


Jack  Smith  Buys 
2  Conn.  Weeklies 

SorTHiNGTON,  Conn. 

Controlling  interest  in  the 
Eden  Publishing  Company, 
which  publishes  two  weekly 
Connecticut  newspapers,  the 
Southington  News  and  the  Plain- 
I'ille  News,  has  been  acquired  by 
Jack  S.  Smith  of  Poughquag, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  was  news 
editor  of  the  Associated  Press 
London  bureau  from  1950  to 
1959,  bought  406  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  500  outstanding  shares 
from  August  Loeb,  owner  of  the 
newspapers  for  two  decades,  at 
an  undisclosed  price.  The  trans¬ 
action,  closed  within  a  week  of 


»»  ci.  I  *  negotiations,  was  handled  by 

Mr.  Story  is  president  of  the  ^  ^  .  j  iu 

NY  chapter  of  the  American  George  Romano,  associated  with 

Association  of  Newspaper  Rep-  Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York, 
resentatives.  media  brokers. 


Mrs.  Farrington  Ends 
Opposition  to  Sale 


Honolulu  William  H.  Hill  and  John  T. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Farrington  Waterhouse, 
announced  this  week  she  was  Judge  Jamieson  had  set  Jan. 
abandoning  her  opposition  to  20  for  hearing  on  the  injunc- 
the  sale  of  the  majority  stock  tion  petition.  Martin  Anderson, 
in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  attorney  for  the  trustees,  gave 
Ltd.  to  a  group  of  local  busi-  notice  early  this  week  he 
nessmen.  planned  to  offer  a  deposition 

.  from  Ray  McCauley,  chief  at- 

Mrs.  Farrington,  a  former  ^  r  .u  tr  L* 

•J  .  r  _  tomey  for  the  Hearst  Corpo- 

president  of  the  company,  re- 

r  .  J  T  ration,  in  respect  to  Mr.  Carl- 

.  f,  w  A  II  smith  s  testimony  concerning 

CaS»iSr'r„7med  *» 

to  dismiss  her  suit  for  a  perma-  ^ 

nent  injunction  against  sale  of  .  r»  i  i.  i  • 
the  stock  by  the  Farrington  Es-  i^Uincy  Puhlishing 
tate  trustees.  Continues  in  Strike 

*53  a  Share  QuiNCY,  Mass. 

Di.T,  G.  Prescott  Low,  publisher. 
Federal  Jud^  Roland  B. 

Jamies^  recently  denied  Mrs.  chance  of  an  early  settlement  in 
Farringtons  application  for  a  dispute  with  the  Boston 

temporary  ^straining  order,  pointing  Pressmen’s  Union 
saying  the  $M  a  share  price  j^as  kept  pressmen  away 

negotiated  by  Vincent  J.  IS^no,  ^^eir  jobs  on  the  Patriot- 

Ledger  since  Nov.  4. 

be  the  best  offer  for  the  block  ,  ,  , , .  ,  ■ 

of  shares  representing  51.4%  The  paper  has  l^n  publishing 
interest.  An  offer  of  $53  a  share  on  “noiroal  schedules,  Mr.  I^w 
also  was  made  to  minority  share- 

holders  and  a  substantial  num-  onion  s  suit  for  $250,000  dam- 
ber  have  already  deposited  against  the  newspaper 

company  are  to  be  filed  soon  in 
Federal  Court.  The  union  is 
The  transaction,  amounting  charging  the  company  with  a 
to  more  than  $11  million  for  the  contract, 

two  newspapers,  Honolulu  Star-  ^ 

Bulletin  and  Hilo  Tribune-Her-  _  ...  -  „ 

aid,  broadcasting  stations  and  Alley  ol  r  ame 
other  enterprises,  is  subject  to  DETROIT 

final  approval  by  the  Federal  John  Walter,  a  member  of  the 
Communications  Commission.  Detroit  News  sports  department 
The  buyers  are  Alexander  S.  and  its  bowling  writer  for  many 
Atherton,  J.  Ballard  Atherton,  years,  has  been  inducted  into  the 
William  H.  Keen.  Chinn  Ho.  Detroit  Bowling  Hall  of  Fame. 
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Texas  Paper  Cancels 
Subscriptions  of  Reds 


A  Texas  newspaper  has  moved 
to  i)revent  espiona>re  by  Iron 
Curtain  countries  in  what  it 
claims  is  a  possible  source — the 
newspaper.  It  has  cancelled  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  three  Communist 
offices  in  Washinjrton. 

The  Abilene  Reporter-News 
(55,000  ABC  circulation)  in  a 
front  pape  story  Dec.  16,  said  it 
wondered  if  the  foreippi  legations 
were  more  interested  in  Dyess 
Air  Force  Base  on  the  edge  of 
the  city  than  in  the  football 
fortunes  of  its  three  area 
colleges. 

The  story  was  in  the  form  of 
a  memo  to  “three  of  our  paid 
subscribers  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
an  unusual  trio  indeed.” 

The  three  were  listed  as  Capt. 
Imre  Mozsik,  assistant  military 
and  air  attache.  Legation  of 
Hungary;  August  A.  Yashin, 
USSR  Embassy;  and  K.  Petrov, 
Bulgarian  Legation. 

They  were  informed  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  were  cancelled  as  of 
Dec.  16,  and  checks  for  refunds 
of  the  unexpired  terms  were 
being  put  in  the  mail.  Their 
names  were  pulled  out  in  a 
routine  check  of  out-of-town 
subscription  lists.  Said  the 
paper,  “They  [the  names]  had 
escaped  attention  in  the  cus¬ 
tomary  handling  of  circulation 
mail,  as  you  [the  delegations] 
no  doubt  expected.” 

Doubted  Any  I>*aks 

An  editorial  added  that  the 
paper  didn’t  knowingly  carry 
any  news  of  Dyess  that  involved 
its  security,  and  it  doubted  the 
Conununists  had  profited  much 
from  their  subscriptions.  “But 
we  are  not  willing  for  them  to 
read  even  such  news  as  we  do 
carry  about  Dyess,  its  people  and 
its  activities,”  the  paper  added. 

The  Reporter- News  claimed 
precautions  must  be  taken  even 
on  the  local  level  to  safeguard 
any  information  the  Communists 
might  want,  particularly  in  a 
community  with  a  military  base. 

In  Washington,  there  was  a 
mixture  of  surprise  and  mild 
indignation  at  the  newspaper 
action. 

“I  don’t  think  the  gentleman 
is  right,”  a  spokesman  from  the 
Hungarian  legation  said.  “In 
Budapest  the  U.S.  Military 
attache  is  free  to  subscribe  to 
any  newspaper.” 

“We  are  very  surprised,”  a 
press  aide  at  the  Bulgarian  lega¬ 
tion  added.  “I  think  it’s  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  diplomatic  missions 
everywhere  to  get  acquainted 


with  public  opinion  by  reading 
newspapers — and  not  only  those 
in  the  capitals  and  the  big 
cities.” 

Special  IntercKl 

General  curiosity  about  grass 
roots  opinion  was  coupled  with 
a  special  interest  in  Texas. 

“Texas  is  something  pretty 
special  in  the  U.S.,  I  guess,”  was 
the  comment  of  Mr.  Petrov,  a 
clerk  in  the  Bulgarian  legation. 
He  explained  that  the  legation 
was  interested  in  news  on  the 
Texas  oil  industry  since  oil  pro¬ 
duction  is  just  getting  underway 
in  Bulgaria. 

“We  want  to  borrow  from 
your  experiences,”  he  added. 

A  woman  at  the  Russian 
Embassy  said,  “We  haven’t  read 
the  editorial,  so  how  can  we 
comment?” 

The  number  of  papers  received 
at  the  Embassy  was  a  “private 
matter  and  no  concern  to  the 
press,”  E&P  was  told. 

The  Hungarian  and  Bulgarian 
said  they  subscribe  to  quite  a 
few  American  newspapers.  The 
Bulgarian  said  “not  too  many, 
but  more  than  several.”  The 
Hungarian  estimated  the  number 
at  about  20. 

None  of  the  three  countries 
involv’ed  were  aware  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  Recorder-News 
had  been  cancelled.  “This  is  the 
first,  or  maybe  the  second  time 
such  a  thing  has  happened,”  the 
Bulgarian  press  aide  remarked. 

An  FBI  spokesman  said  news¬ 
papers  are  a  routine  source  of 
intelligence  for  any  country. 
Small  town  gossip  might  indicate 
the  number  of  men  in  local 
defense  installations,  and  an 
item  about  strikes  could  also  be 
useful,  he  added. 

The  Recorder-News  expressed 
the  hope  that  other  newspapers 
would  follow  its  lead. 

• 

Nor^e  Account  AwanIccI 
To  Clinton  E.  Frank 

Chicago 

Norge  Division  of  Borg 
Warner  Corp.  has  awarded  its 
advertising  account  to  Clinton 
E.  Frank  Inc.,  Chicago. 

More  than  $1,000,000  in  com- 
missionable  billings  will  be  spent 
to  advertise  Norge  home  appli¬ 
ances  and  “do-it-yourseir’  dry- 
cleaning  equipment  in  1962,  Jack 
S.  Pettersen,  Norge  director  of 
marketing,  estimated.  Besides 
national  advertising,  Norge  con¬ 
ducts  a  national  local  cooperative 
advertising  program. 


HE  SURRENDERS — Giving  up  a 
business  career  that  spanned  more 
than  60  years,  Lionel  B.  Moses,  at 
right,  accepts  from  Red  Motley  a 
confederate  flag  that  symbolises 
the  fact  he  was  born  in  Richmond 
in  1878.  At  83  Mr.  Moses  was  still 
active  as  vicepresident  of  Parade 
where  he  masterminded  the  mer¬ 
chandising  program. 


Weekly  Reps  Change 
Name,  A«ltl  Dailies 

Weekly  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Inc.,  will  change  its 
name  Jan.  1  to  American  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  and  ex¬ 
tend  its  “total  selling  and  serv¬ 
icing”  of  hometown  newspapers 
to  include  small-city  dailies. 
William  Stewart,  publisher  of 
the  Monroeville  (Ala.)  Monroe 
Jtmmal,  is  president  of  the 
group.  Warren  E.  Grieb,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  said  the  realign¬ 
ment  was  made  “because  of  the 
firm  conviction  of  many  small 
daily  and  weekly  publishers  that 
there  was  a  close  bond  and 
similarity  in  their  definition, 
markets,  product,  operation, 
impact,  coverage,  and  advertis¬ 
ing  problems  and  objectives. 

• 

Kuflner  Chief  Dies 

Charles  R.  Hook,  47,  president 
of  the  Kudner  Agency,  Inc.,  died 
suddenly  Dec.  18.  He  had  served 
in  President  Eisenhower’s 
Administration  as  Deputy  Post¬ 
master  General,  a  post  he 
resigned  in  1955  to  become 
executive  vicepresident  of  Kud¬ 
ner.  He  was  elected  president  in 
late  1959,  succeeding  C.  M. 
Rorabaugh,  who  became  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 

• 

Shaw  to  Open  Office 

Lewis  A.  Shaw  has  resigned 
as  public  relations  manager  of 
the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  to  establish  his 
own  public  relations  counseling 
firm  to  be  known  as  Lewis  A. 
Shaw  Associates.  Mr.  Shaw 
plans  to  open  an  office  in  Spring- 
field  early  next  year.  He  has 
been  in  the  public  relations  field 
for  13  years. 


Must  Reporter 
TeU  In  Court 
What  He  Sees? 

Reading,  Pa. 

A  Reading  Times  crusade 
against  organized  prostitution 
has  sparked  a  test  case  of  a  25- 
year-old  Pennsylvania  law  giv¬ 
ing  reporters  the  legal  right  to 
jirotect  news  sources  in  court 
proceedings. 

Donald  A.  Barlett,  Times  re- 
jiorter  who  wrote  a  seven-part 
series  on  the  city’s  vice  dens, 
faces  a  contempt  of  court 
charge  for  declining  to  answer 
questions  in  a  civil  case  which 
was  tried  against  one  of  the 
bawdyhouses. 

Judge  Warren  K.  Hess  di¬ 
rected  the  district  attorney  to 
file  a  petition  asking  for  a  rule 
to  show  cause  why  Barlett 
should  not  be  adjudg^  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  court.  The  court  will 
then  hear  argument  on  the  peti¬ 
tion  and  decide  whether  the 
statute  protects  Barlett  in  his 
refusal  to  testify. 

Appeals  Likely 

Judge  Hess,  in  releasing  the 
25-year-old  reporter  without 
bail,  remarked:  “We  know  it 
is  a  test  case.  It  will  probably 
go  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Stat«.” 

'The  law  in  question  was  en¬ 
acted  in  1937  to  protect  news¬ 
paper  reporters  and  its  cover¬ 
age  was  extended  in  1959  to 
radio  and  television  personnel. 
It  provides  that  no  such  per¬ 
sons  “shall  be  required  to  dis¬ 
close  the  source  of  any  infor¬ 
mation  procured  or  obtained  by 
such  person  in  any  legal  pro¬ 
ceeding.” 

The  question  is  whether  a  re¬ 
porter  must  reveal  information 
which  he  himself  gathered  first¬ 
hand.  Barlett  was  subpoenaed 
to  appear  as  a  witness  in  a  civil 
preceding  charging  two  women 
with  owning  a  house  of  prosti¬ 
tution. 

‘Protect*  Reporter’ 

Barlett  refused  to  answer 
questions  about  the  bawdyhouse 
on  the  advice  of  Harry  W.  Lee, 
counsel  for  the  Reading  Eagle 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Morning 
Times  and  afternoon  Eagle. 
Mr.  Lee  stated:  “The  act  not 
only  protects  people  from  whom 
he  gets  information,  but  pro¬ 
tects  the  reporter  himself.” 

Judge  Hess  agreed  the  re¬ 
porter  need  not  answer  ques¬ 
tions  which  would  reveal  news 
sources,  but  added:  “I  am  not 
satisfied  that  what  he  observed 
with  his  eyes  would  come  un¬ 
der  the  act.” 
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Wood  Tells  of  Expansion 
Of  Tribune  Co.  Properties 


Recent  Sale  of  Chicago  Land 
Part  of  Long-Range  Program 


omous  as  it  was  in  the  davs  of 


and  editorial  standpoint.  The 
.American  uses  the  Tribune’s 
production  facilities  and  the  two 
papers  have  combined  their  sell¬ 
ing  operations  in  classified  and 
general  advertising.  Each  sells 
independently  of  the  other  in  tlie 
retail  field  and  each  maintains 
its  own  circulation  department. 

The  Tribune,  with  zoned  sec- 


By  (ieorjje  A.  Brandenburg 


Col.  McCormick  and  Capt.  tions  on  Thursday,  Saturday  and 
Jo.seph  Medill  Patterson.  F.  M.  Sunday,  pioneered  in  neighbor- 
Flynn  is  publisher  of  the  News  hood  and  suburban  coverape  as 
and  Richard  Clarke,  executive  a  metronolitan  newspaper, 
editor.  Stuart  List  is  publisher  datinp  back  to  the  late  192(ts. 
of  the  American  and  Lloyd  Today,  the.se  editions  are  heavy 
Wendt  is  the  editor.  with  retail  display  advertising 


^  j  j  j  ,  Wendt  is  the  editor.  with  retail  display  advertising 

Chicago  Howard  W  ood  was  named  to  the  Ward  L.  Quaal  is  executive  on  Thursday  and  Sunday.  The 

“Having  acquired  the  land  dual  jobs  of  president  and  pub-  vicepresident  of  WGN,  Inc.,  and  10-cent  Saturday  paper  includes 

ecessary  for  our  future  expan-  Usher  a  year  ago  last  July  22,  general  supervision  and  zoned  real  estate  display  and 


necessary  for  our  future  expan¬ 


sion,  w'e  were  for  the  first  time  following  the  death  of  Chesser  direction  of  KDAL  in  Duluth,  classified  ads  in  one  section  and 
able  to  move  toward  the  realiza-  M.  Campbell,  who  had  held  the  p^gj  Thrower  is  executive  vice-  the  Tribune’s  TV  Week  maga- 
tion  of  a  dream  that  we  have  had  positions  after  the  death  of  Col.  president  of  WPIX  in  New  zine 

for  many  years,”  J.  Howard  Rol^rt  R.  McCormick  in  April,  York.  *  *  From  a  production  standpoint. 

Wood,  president  of  the  Tribune  1955.  .  .  ,  Arthur  A.  Schmon  is  president  the  integrated  operation  of  a 

Company  and  publisher  of  the  Howard  Wood  is  a  man  who  ^  Ontario  Paner  Co..  Ltd.,  seven-dav  momine  oaner  and  the 


for  many  years,”  J.  Howard  Ko^rt  K.  McCormick  in  April,  York.  From  a  production  standpoint. 

Wood,  president  of  the  Tribune  1955.  .  .  ,  Arthur  A.  Schmon  is  president  the  integrated  operation  of  a 

Company  and  publisher  of  the  Howard  Wood  is  a  man  who  ^j^g  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  seven-day  morning  paper  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  told  members  delegates  authority,  but  dwlines  other  Tribune  Company  .\mencan’s  six-day  evening  pub- 

of  the  newspaper’s  editorial  to  duck  responsibility  in  dirwt-  Canadian  subsidiaries.  In  Can-  lication,  plus  its  Sunday  edition, 
department  at  the  Beck  Awards  ing  the  overall  operations  of  that  ^da,  the  Manicouagan  Power  represents  one  of  the  most  com- 
(linn6r  this  we€k.  Orf2rHni2^tion.  Prkmr^nnv  ife  oron.  nIpY  niiK1iabin<r  pvpIpr  in  thp 


dinner  this  w'eek.  organization. 

wa?.o  “  e  Sy  » 

spots  of  the  citys  central  area.  He  heads  a  vast  operation  that  up  and  modernized;  and  plans 
He  referred  to  the  recent  sale  of  consists  of  14  principal  subsidi-  were  recently  approved  to 
property  to  the  s^th  of  Tribune  aries  in  the  United  States  and  expand  the  Canadian-British 


Company  has  increased  its  gen-  plex  publishing  cycles  in  the 
erating  capacity  150  percent;  the  newspaper  field. 


(Current  Circulatiun 

The  Tribune’s  daily  circula¬ 
tion  totals  854,085,  with  1,157,- 


'Tower  to  the  Equitable  L  Canada  and  embraces  three  Aluminum  Company’s  capacity  232  copies  sold  on  Sunday.  The 

Assurance  Society  of  the  Unit^  newspapers  and  as  many  radio-  by  50  percent.  American’s  circulation  amounts 


States  for  $4.5  million.  Equitable  television  stations. 


50  percent.  American’s  circulation  amounts 

Mr.  Wood  explained  that  to  442,161  daily  and  547,538  on 


plans  to  erect  a  Besides  the  Tribune,  Amen-  originally  Canadian  investments  Sunday,  In  New  York,  the  News 

^raper  ^ong  North  Michigan  can  and  WGN,  these  include  the  were  made  to  assure  the  Trib-  has  a  daily  circulation  of  2,006,- 

Acuis,  No.  1  L.S.  une  and  News  an  adequate  983  and  on  Sunday  3,147,219. 
and  the  daily  and  Sunday  paper  in  cir-  supply  of  good  newsprint.  The  (Circulation  figures  are  based 


seating  a  $30  million  investment,  culation;  WPIX  Inc.,  New  York; 
Future  expansion  of  Tribune  kDAL  Inc.,  Duluth,  Minn.;  and 


production  facilities  will  be  to  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
the  east  of  Tribune  Tower  on  Xgws  Syndicate. 


more  recent  investments  in  on  Publisher’s  Statements  for 
power  and  aluminum  are  vieweil  the  six-month  period  ending 


property  already  acquired  by  the  There  are  also  two  Canadian 
company.  Such  expansion  will  Iw  newsprint  mills,  thousands  of 
in  keeping  with  the  Tribune’s  square  miles  of  timberland  in 
present  line  of  presses  and  other  Canada,  a  fleet  of  ships  to  trans- 
e<iuipment.  port  newsprint  to  the  three 

Radio-lV  Onler  Moves  newspapers,  plus  a  huge  power 
company  in  Canada,  and  a  one- 
Earlier  this  year,  WGN  Inc.,  third  interest  in  the  Canadian- 
moved  its  radio  and  television  British  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd. 
operations  into  a  new  $3,500,000  “I’m  responsible  to  the  board 


the  Chicago  Iribune-rvew  lork  as  collateral  to  strengthen  the  Sept.  30,  1961.) 

News  Syndicate.  newspapers  and  to  assure  finan-  Total  advertising  linage  for 

There  are  also  two  Canadian  cial  independence.  the  first  11  months  for  three 

newsprint  mills,  thousands  of  y  ,  t-j-.-  l;-  newspapers  indicate  that  1961 

square  miles  of  timberland  in  Zoned  Editions  .Since  1920  ^  ^  ^ 

Canada,  a  fleet  of  ships  to  trans-  j^g^  York,  the  News  has  record  breaker.  Total  linage 

port  newsprint  to  the  three  completed  an  18-story  addition  through  November  amounted  to 
newspapers,  plus  a  huge  power  installed  $13,000,000  of  new  50,435,305  for  the  Tribune;  11,- 
company  in  Canada,  and  a  one-  p^egg^g  jn  Chicago,  the  Tribune  847,585  for  the  American;  and 
^ird  interest  in  tl^  Canadian-  added  four  new  press  units  34,901,325  for  the  New  York 
British  Aluminum  Co.  Ltd  ^^g  bringing  News. 

I  m  responsible  to  the  board  the  total  to  133  ROP  press  units.  Another  phase  of  Tribune 


.  ,  ,,,  4.  -  J.  ^  -  4.  rr.  U  ..V4  v4,..vo.  Another  phase  of  Tribune 

building  on  Chicago  s  northw^est  of  directors  of  the  ^ibune  Com-  35  full  color  decks.  activity  from  the  standpoint  of 

side  The  former  MGN  Building  pany,  of  course,  but  Im  also  however  Public  service  is  money  raised 

has  been  remode^  and  enlarged  responsible  to  the  Chicago  com-  y  P  ^  mterest,  Powev^^^^  for  Chicago  charities.  This  year, 

to  accommodate  C/nca<;os  A  mcr-  munity  as  publisher  of  the  ^  ^  fob  for  th^s  c^m  Chicago  Tribune  Charities,  Inc., 

lean,  purchased  from  Hearst  Tribune,”  Mr.  Wood  told  E&P.  ^  jor  this  com  various  chari- 

New'spapers  in  1956.  The  Ameri-  He  described  himself  as  the  asserted.  He 

c.„  uses  the  Tribune’s  pr^ue-  ■•cuarterback,"  addins  -and  we  '."^  tsiSLlbiU, „Tws  P^eXafter  ex^nTr 
tion  facilities  to  print  its  have  a  darn  good  team.”  direct  responsibility  for  the  news  f  ’  Tribune-snonsored 

evening  and  Sunday  editions.  tTar  '"T  '  Silde^Tlov^  XstarF^^ 

With  current  operations  of  Autonomy  His  years  of  experience  in  chicaeoland  Music  Festival  and 

the  Tribune,  American  and  ^ne  man  can  direct  all  that  department  are  a  lot  longer  with  ’wal 


direct  responsibility  for  the  news  proceeds,  after  expenses,  result- 


.,w.  »  vs.,-....  editonal  operations.  Tribune-sponsored 

iww>.i  A„i4a,w,..,w  „  _ _  t  Golden  Gloves,  All-Star  Football, 

isocai  Autonomy  “His  years  of  experience  in  .  1  j  »»  •  tt  4-  ,  j 

. _ 4.  _  1  4.  1  Chicagoland  Music  Festival,  and 

No  one  man  can  direct  all  P.  tiuen  re  a  o  jjy  arrangements  with  local 


WGN  all  well  accommodated,  it  these  operations  without  the  help  racing  a.ssociations  a  share  in 

was  possible  to  consider  im-  of  able  executives,  Mr.  Wood  although  Don  discusses  any  receipts  during  the 

proving  and  beautifying  the  pointed  out.  At  the  Tribune,  he  major  policies  with  me  from  day  closing  weeks  of  the  horse  racing 

riverside  and  Michigan  Avenue  bas  such  men  as  W.  D.  Maxwell,  ^^y-  season. 

frontage,  Mr.  Wood  explained,  editor  and  first  vicepresident  of  “Mr.  List  runs  the  American,  Newspapers,  although  still  the 

“The  Tribune  is  entering  into  the  Tribune  Co.;  Harold  F.  but  he,  in  turn,  delegates  the  dominant  news  medium,  are 


season. 

Newspapers,  although  still  the 


jointly  with 


Grumhaus,  business  manager; 


but  he,  in  turn,  delegates  the  dominant  news  medium,  are 
news  and  editorial  operations  faced  with  the  necessity  of  im- 


Equitable  Life  Assurance  Soci-  a^d  Walter  C.  Kurz,  director  of  to  Lloyd  Wendt.  As  publisher  of  proving  their  product  and  doing 
ety,”  he  said.  sales;  the  latter  two  are  also  tbe  'Tribune,  I  don’t  see  what  a  maximum  job  of  public  service, 

Trained  as  a  newspaperman  vicepresidents  of  the  Tribune  Co.  8oes  into  the  American  until  I  jjr.  Wood  stated. 


Trained  as  a  newspaperman  vicepresidents  of  the  Tribune  Co.  goes  into  the  American  until  I 
with  35  years  of  experience  in  Under  each  of  them  are  capable  read  the  paper.” 
the  editorial  and  business  department  heads.  The  two  Chicago  papers  oper- 

departments  of  the  Tribune,  "rhe  New  York  News  is  auton-  ate  independently  from  a  news 


ao  tne  paper.  “We  must  compete  for  the 

The  two  Chicago  papers  oper-  readers’  time,”  he  continued, 
e  independently  from  a  news  “The  reader  today  has  so  many 
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interests  which  are  time  con¬ 
suming.  He  spends  more  time 
outdoors,  travels  more  and 
watclies  television  or  listens  to 
the  radio.” 

Area 

Mr.  Wood  is  a  great  believer  in 
the  value  of  local  area  news.  This 
type  of  coverage  is  stresse<l  in 
the  five  neighborhoo<l  zone<l  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Sunday  paper  and 
in  the  three  sections  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  covering  Chicago  and  sub¬ 
urbs.  The  Tribune  is  the  only 
Chicago  newspaper  providing 
this  kind  of  local  news  coverage 
on  a  zoned  basis. 

“We  are  intensifying  our 
coverage  locally,”  he  said,  “as 
well  as  continuing  to  give  ade¬ 
quate  space  to  national  and 
international  events. 

“We  seek  to  publish  the  best 
pnxluct  possible,  with  our  news 
concisely  written  and  presented 
without  bias.  We  reserve  our 
opinions  for  the  editorial  page. 
We  have  maintained  a  vigorous 
and  militant  editorial  approach, 
without  letting  it  extend  over 
into  the  news  columns. 

“When  you  present  the  news 
without  bias  it  doesn’t  mean  you 
should  be  superflcial.  Readers 
want  more  than  surface  cover¬ 
age.  If  you  are  mealy-mouthed 
and  superficial,  you  are  not  doing 
a  serv’ice  for  your  readers.  It  is 
our  business  to  present  not  only 
the  apparent  facts,  but  informa¬ 
tion  in  depth.” 

Mr.  Wood  also  feels  that  it  is 
important  for  newspapers  to 
concentrate  on  training  younger 
men  to  be  ready  to  fill  executive 
positions  in  all  departments. 

Once  a  Carrier  Boy 

Howard  Wood  began  his  new.s- 
paper  career  at  the  age  of  11  as 
a  carrier  boy  for  the  old  Canton 
(Ill.)  Daily  Register,  where  his 
father  was  the  editor,  and  later 
with  the  Canton  Daily  Ledger, 
where  young  Wood  became  a  cub 
reporter.  He  continued  his  inter¬ 
est  in  newspapering  while  at¬ 
tending  Lake  Forest  College, 
editing  two  weekly  newspapers, 
the  Highland  Park  Press  and  the 
Lake  Forester. 

After  receiving  his  A.B. 
degree  from  Lake  Forest  Col¬ 
lege,  he  attended  Harvard  Grad¬ 
uate  School  for  a  year  and  then 
taught  English  literature  and 
history  at  Middlesex  School, 
Concord,  Mass.,  for  two  years. 

He  joined  the  Tribune  in  1925 
as  North  Shore  reporter  and 
three  years  later  was  assigned 
to  its  financial  staff  as  conductor 
of  the  “Invesstor’s  Guide.”  He 
subsequently  conducted  a  finan¬ 
cial  column  under  the  by-line  of 
“The  Scrutator,”  and  was 
appointed  financial  editor  in 
1932. 

On  March  3, 1933,  an  unofficial 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


J.  HOWARD  WOOD,  addressing 
a  Chicago  Tribune  staff  meeting 
this  week. 


news  source  informed  Wood  that 
Illinois  and  New  York  banks 
would  not  open  the  following 
morning.  Despite  statements 
from  Illinois  Governor  Homer 
and  New  York  Governor  Leh¬ 
mann  denying  the  plan  for  a 
moratorium,  the  Tribune  carried 
the  announcement  on  the  front 
page  of  early  editions  of  March 
4,  which  were  in  the  hands  of 
readers  hours  before  the  official 
announcement  was  made  by 
Governor  Horner. 

■A  Trustee 

In  the  late  ’30s,  when  Mr. 
Wood  was  still  financial  editor, 
he  helped  organize  the  Chicago 
Building  Congress,  which  was 
instrumental  in  securing  passage 
of  the  nation’s  first  neighborhood 
redevelopment  act.  One  of  the 
main  features  of  this  bill,  which 
provided  a  pattern  for  similar 
bills  in  other  states,  was  that  it 
applied  the  principle  of  eminent 
domain  to  the  clearing  of  slums 
and  other  obsolete  property,  to 
permit  private  capital  to  be 
employed  in  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
habilitating  run-down  property. 

In  1939,  he  was  named  assist¬ 
ant  auditor  and  controller  of  the 
Tribune  Company,  later  becom¬ 
ing  auditor  and  controller.  He 
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w’as  elected  treasurer  in  1951. 
He  was  appointed  Tribune  busi¬ 
ness  manager  in  1954  and  elected 
a  director  of  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany.  He  was  elected  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  and  named 
Tribune  general  manager  in 
1955. 

Mr.  Wood  is  one  of  eight 
trustees  of  the  McCormick-Pat- 
terson  Trust,  which  has  the  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  shares 
of  Tribune  Company.  In  Col. 
McCormick’s  will,  he  was  also 
named  a  trustee  of  the  Robert 
R.  McCormick  Charitable  Trust 
and  the  Cantigny  Charitable 
Trust,  set  up  to  administer  Col. 
McCormick’s  estate. 

• 

Big  Press  Corps 
Flies  to  Berlin 
To  View  Movie 

Mass  press  coverage  of  a 
motion  picture  function  was 
hosted  at  the  Berlin  Hilton  Hotel 
Dec.  11-15  by  the  Stanley 
Kramer  (kimpany  of  Universal 
City,  Calif.,  and  the  United 
Artists  Corporation  of  New 
York. 

Upwards  of  300  members  of 
the  press — including  110  news 
men  and  women  from  North  and 
South  American  cities — attended 
the  week-long  activities  high¬ 
lighting  the  world  premiere,  of 
Mr.  Kramer’s  newly-completed 
picture,  “Judgment  at  Nurem¬ 
berg.” 

Twenty-two  nations  were  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  hotel  press  inter¬ 
views  with  Mr.  Kramer.  The 
110  American  journalists  were 
flown  from  New  York  to  Berlin 
(with  stopover  at  Paris)  by  Air 
France  chartered  jet. 

The  schedule  included  recep¬ 
tions  for  press  and  West  Berlin 
officialdom,  a  bus  tour  of  the 
general  periphery  of  the  East 
Berlin  barriers. 

Leaving  little  to  chance,  Mr. 
Kramer  took  the  precaution  of 
having  all  dais  remarks  trans¬ 
lated,  on  the  spot,  into  Ger¬ 
man,  French,  Italian  and  Span¬ 
ish.  The  same  pattern  held  true 
at  the  premiere  screening  itself 
through  the  use  of  earphones.  _ 

Moreover,  press  material,  dis¬ 
tributed  each  morning  in  the 
press  room  prior  to  interviews, 
was  equally  divided  into  English, 
German,  French,  Italian  and 
Spanish  language. 

• 

PB  Director  a  VP 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Robert  S.  Eisenhauer,  a 
former  Cleveland  News  reporter 
who  has  been  director  of  public 
relations  and  advertising  of 
Textron,  Inc.,  has  been  elected  a 
vicepresident  of  the  company. 


Drug  Finns’ 
ReleasesEyed 
By  Kefauver 

Washington 

The  alleged  practice  of  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  in  promoting 
public  acceptance  of  new  drugs 
by  “planting”  stories  of  their 
curative  powers  in  newspapers 
and  other  media  is  under  the 
microscope  of  the  Senate  anti¬ 
trust  and  monojioly  Subcommit¬ 
tee  headed  by  Sen.  Estes  Ke¬ 
fauver  (D-Tenn.) 

Subpoenas  were  issued  this 
week  to  officials  of  two  agencies 
that  handle  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  for  key  firms  in  the  drug 
industry  —  Wm.  Douglas  Mc¬ 
Adams,  Inc.,  and  L.  W.  Frohlich 
&  Company,  lx)th  New  York. 
Public  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  for  early  next  year. 

Bernard  J.  Fensterwald  Jr., 
chief  of  staff  of  the  committee, 
said  the  Senators  were  still  de¬ 
bating  whether  to  take  “a  closer 
look”  at  the  news  releases  and 
how  they  get  to  newspapers  and 
magazines.  The  committee,  he 
emphasized,  is  not  interested  in 
what  happens  to  the  news  re¬ 
leases  in  the  publication  offices. 

There  are  no  plans  to  call 
representatives  of  the  press  but 
the  committee  would  welcome 
voluntary  appearances,  Mr. 
Fensterwald  said. 

The  basic  problem,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  is  how  to  provide  polic¬ 
ing  of  the  exaggerated  claims 
which  find  their  way  into  arti¬ 
cles  and  columns  on  health.  The 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association,  he  said,  is  in  agree¬ 
ment,  in  principle,  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  some  steps  should 
be  taken  to  require  industry 
approval  of  the  publicity  re¬ 
leases. 

L.  W.  Frohlich,  president  of 
his  agency,  and  Dr.  DeForest 
Ely,  president  of  McAdams, 
said  they  have  been  cooperating 
with  Sen.  Kefauver  since  last 
May  by  supplying  the  commit¬ 
tee  with  advertising  material  as 
requested. 

Both  men  emphasized  their 
organizations  were  engaged  in 
advertising  and  not  public  re¬ 
lations. 

Mr.  Frohlich  said  his  agency 
does  not  issue  releases  to  the 
general  press.  He  emphasized 
that  this  phase  of  the  business 
was  up  to  the  client  or  to  the 
client’s  public  relations  firm  and 
that  when  such  releases  do  go 
out  they  are  intended  primarily 
for  the  pharmaceutical  journals. 

Dr.  Ely,  too,  said  his  agency 
leaves  press  releases  up  to  the 
client  or  a  separate  PR  firm. 
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Judge  in  Springfield 
Asks  for  Peace  Talks 


Springfield,  Mass. 

Judpre  Georjfe  N.  Beauregard, 
Jr.  said  this  week  he  hoped 
there  was  a  possibility  of  an 
out-of-court  settlement  of  the 
litigation  involving  the  Spring- 
field  newspapers  and  Samuel  I. 
Newhouse. 

As  Special  Master,  Judge 
Beauregard  has  been  hearing 
the  first  phase  of  the  complex 
lawsuit  since  May.  In  60  court 
days  a  record  of  nearly  10,000 
pages  of  testimony  has  been 
made.  Upon  taking  a  holiday 
recess  until  Jan.  3  Judge  Beau¬ 
regard  said: 

“I  feel  compelled  to  make  a 
statement  but  I  don’t  wish  to 
appear  to  be  presumptuous.  I 
am  not  trying  to  tell  the  parties 
involved  here  how  they  should 
conduct  themselves  or  what 
should  be  done.  Obviously,  we 
are  reaching  various  milestones 
in  this  case.  Every  day  we  make 
new  records — time,  the  record, 
costs. 

Offers  (4>urt  Services 

“I  should  at  least  make  the 
suggestion  as  to  whether  all 
reasonable  efforts  have  been 
made  or  are  being  made  to 
attempt  to  resolve  this  problem 
between  the  parties  outside  of 
the  courtroom.  ...  I  realize  it 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  negoti¬ 
ate,  under  the  circumstances 
involved.” 

Judge  Beauregard  concluded 
by  offering  the  services  of  the 
court  to  help  any  “talks  alcng 
this  line.” 

The  case  involves  purchase  of 
control  of  the  Republican  Com¬ 
pany,  which  publishes  the  city’s 
three  newspapers  (morning, 
evening,  Sunday),  owns  a  half 
interest  in  a  television  station, 
and  has  other  business  invest¬ 
ments.  In  addition,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  profits  are  used  to  main¬ 
tain  the  employes’  pension  trust 
funds  which  have  assets  of 
more  than  $20  million. 

A  Newhouse  corporation, 
Newark  Morning  Ledger  Co., 
owns  a  minority  block  of  stock 
purchased  from  heirs  of  the 
late  Sherman  Bowles  in  1959 
and  has  a  purchase  agreem^t 
for  additional  shares,  now  held 
in  a  trust  that  expires  in  1967. 
The  present  management  of  the 
company,  including  longtime 
officers  and  employes  of  the 
newspapers,  is  trying  to  keep 
the  controlling  block  of  stock 
from  getting  into  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Newhouse. 

The  newspapers  have  kept 
two  staff  reporters  at  the  hear¬ 


ings  and  have  given  consider¬ 
able  space  to  each  day’s  testi¬ 
mony.  During  lulls  in  the  trial 
the  newspapers  have  played  up 
stories  concerning  Mr.  New- 
house’s  widespread  interests  in 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

In  one  story  the  high  cost  of 
the  trial  to  local  taxpayers  was 
analyzed.  The  story  also  men¬ 
tion^  the  fact  that  from  eight 
to  12  executives  of  the  news¬ 
papers  attended  court  sessions, 
usually  five  hours  or  longer,  as 
obser\'ers  and  possible  wit¬ 
nesses. 

After  the  Judges’  suggestion 
for  talks  between  the  parties, 
Sidney  R.  Cook,  company  treas¬ 
urer  and  key  man  in  the  man¬ 
agement,  was  asked  if  he  saw 
any  possibility  of  a  settlement. 
“As  far  as  we’re  concerned 
there  could  be  a  settlement  only 
one  way,”  he  declared. 

Up  to  now  the  testimony  be¬ 
fore  Judge  Beauregard  has 
l>een  in  connection  with  the 
Newhouse  group’s  attempt  to 
obtain  full  access  to  the  records 
of  the  company  and  the  pension 
funds.  Mismanagement  of  the 
company,  excessive  contribution 
of  profits  to  the  funds,  and 
other  acts  are  alleged  against 
the  officers  and  trustees,  several 
of  whom  are  identical. 

Stock  Available  in  1967 

In  recent  weeks  two  trustees 
of  the  funds  have  been  exam¬ 
ined.  A  highlight  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  by  John  A.  Mannix, 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  newspapers,  was  that  the 


pension  trustees  had  tried  to 
buy  back  the  Bowles  stock  from 
Mr.  Newhouse. 

Newhouse  counsel  Harold 
Goldman  brought  out  that  the 
pension  funds  purchased  23 
shares  in  1952  at  $23,000  a 
share  and  a  company  officer 
made  an  offer  of  $12,000  a  share 
to  a  member  of  the  Bowles 
family  in  1959.  The  Newhouse 
purchase  of  74  shares — 40  per¬ 
cent — was  made  a  year  later  at 
$25,000  a  share. 

Walter  R.  Graham,  managing 
editor  of  the  Sunday  Republi¬ 
can  and  sports  editor  of  the 
Daily  Republican  and  Daily 
News,  said  he  and  other  trus¬ 
tees  were  “deeply  disappointed, 
shocked  and  bewildered”  by  the 
Bowles  family’s  sale  of  the 
stock  to  Mr.  Newhouse. 

Mr.  Graham  denied  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  threat  by  the  trus¬ 
tees  to  “fight  to  the  finish” 
against  Mr.  Newhouse  and  said, 
as  far  as  he  knew,  the  stock 
now  held  in  trust  would  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Bowles  heirs  in 
1967. 

• 

(le  Gramont  Hurt 
In  Con^o  Fitting 

Sanche  de  Gramont,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  reporter,  is  in  a 
United  Nations  hospital  in 
Leopoldville  in  the  Congo,  a 
casualty  of  this  week’s  fighting 
in  Elizabethville,  Katanga. 

Mr.  de  Gramont  and  James 
Biddulph,  of  the  Rhodesian 
Federal  Broadcasting  System, 
were  operated  on  for  removal  of 
shrapnel.  An  automobile  in 
which  they  were  riding  to  file 
copy  was  hit  Monday.  Jean 
Claude  Favre,  a  Swiss,  a  third 
passenger  in  the  car,  was  killed. 

Mr.  de  Gramont,  30,  joined 
the  HT  March  10,  1959. 


PUNCH  LINE — Gene  Tunney,  the  former  heavyweight  Icing,  was  at 
"ringside’’  again  the  other  day  when  This  Week  presented  a  showing  of 
oldb'me  fight  films  including  some  taken  by  Thomas  A.  Edison  in  1894. 
The  "middle  man"  is  I.  J.  Harvey,  chairman  of  Flintfcote  Corp.,  and  in 
the  right  corner  is  Ben  Wright,  president  of  This  Week. 
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David  R.  Daniel 

Daniel  Retires; 

45- Year  Career 
On  Hartford  Times 

By  Allen  M.  Wiclem 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Retirement  of  David  R.  Daniel 
as  publisher  of  the  Hartford 
Times  (E&P,  Dec.  2)  brings  to 
an  end  a  newspaper  career  very 
much  in  the  tradition  of  Horatio 
Alger. 

Hartford-born  David  Richard 
Daniel  joined  the  afternoon  daily 
in  the  summer  of  1916,  when  he 
was  14,  fully  intending  to  re¬ 
sume  High  School  studies  that 
fall.  But,  instead  he  continued 
his  employment  on  the  Times’ 
business  side. 

By  1919  he  was  an  advertising 
salesman  and  seven  years  later 
display  advertising  manager.  In 
19‘28  the  Times  joined  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Group  of  Newspapers. 

Mr.  Daniel  became  business 
manager  in  1937,  and,  in  1951, 
general  manager.  With  retire¬ 
ment  of  his  long-time  associate, 
Francis  S.  Murphy,  two  years 
later,  Mr.  Daniel  moved  to  the 
publishership  of  Connecticut’s 
largest  daily  newspaper. 

His  45  years  at  the  Times 
have  been  highlighted  by  dozens 
of  awards  and  citations — among 
them  the  Charter  Oak  Leader¬ 
ship  Medal  of  the  Greater  Hart¬ 
ford  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
outstanding  contributions  to  the 
community. 

He  has  served  as  vicepresident 
and  secretary  of  the  Hartford 
Times  Inc.,  director  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Company  Inc.,  and  director 
of  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  News¬ 
paper  Foundation. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
New  England  Daily  Newspaper 
Association. 

He  is  a  founder  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Hartford  and  a  member 
of  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
Court  Reorganization. 
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Area  Plan 
As  Linage 

San  Francisco 

United  action  to  sell  newspa¬ 
pers  as  a  statewide  medium  for 
general  advertising  was  urged 
here  liy  William  St.  Sure,  vice- 
president  and  Pacific  Coast  man¬ 
ager.  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc. 

Such  a  plan  was  advocated  as 
the  final  step  in  a  broad  pro¬ 
gram  covering  five  areas  for 
improving  a  declining  general 
advertising  linage. 

In  his  challenge  to  members 
of  the  California  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion  .Mr.  St.  Sure  suggested  that 
“out  of  the  West  could  come  a 
new  momentum  for  the  entire 
(newspaper)  industry.” 

Such  a  boost  is  vital,  he  said. 
“Newspapers  already  have  had 
two  strikes  called  on  them,  and 
the  third  pitch  can  lie  a  strike, 
a  foul  ball  or  a  home  inin,”  he 
warned. 

Wide  .S’ope  Seen 

Facts  and  figures  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  alone  w’ere  presented  by 
the  newspaper  representative  in 
driving  home  his  message  of 
new.spaper  need,  but  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  period  he  said  he  saw 
no  reason  why  such  a  program 
would  not  benefit  any  state  or 
region. 

California  publishers,  with 
their  know-how’,  vene  and  pio¬ 
neering  spirit  are  singularly 
equipped  to  capture  the  imagi¬ 
nation  and  dollars  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser,  he  asserted,  in 
outlining  “five  very  broad 
goals.” 

“As  the  fifth  and  final  phase 
of  this  program  I  suggest  united 
action  on  the  part  of  all  Cali¬ 
fornia  dailies  to  sell  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  market  and  the  California 
newspaper  medium,”  he  told  the 
CPA  convention. 

He  also  urged  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  use  creative  research  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  and  gain  new 
understanding  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munication  process  in  California. 

Top  (Question 

Page  traffic  figures  are  not 
enough,  for  the  burning  ques¬ 
tion  of  most  national  advertisers 
is  “How  can  my  advertising  most 
effectively  sell  more  merchan¬ 
dise?”  Research  is  expensive  on 
an  individual  basis,  but  costs 
can  be  met  by  cooperation,  he 
suggested. 

“Properly  conceived  research 
could  enormously  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  and  be  the  touchstone  to 


Urged 

Boost 

new'  riches,”  he  said. 

Sales  creativity,  listed  as  the 
second  area  for  exploration,  can 
be  stimulated  by  planned  crea¬ 
tive  brain-storming  for  new 
ways  to  use  newspapers,  Mr.  St. 
Sure  declared. 

Four  or  five  planned  events 
yearly  built  around  a  functional 
.sales  theme — “California  cook- 
outs”  and  “a  California  party” 
— w’ere  suggested.  Such  sales 
events  have  t)een  developed  for 
the  retailer  over  the  years. 
Ways  to  localize  national  copy 
also  were  advocated. 

The  development  of  a  practi¬ 
cal,  simple,  widely-adopted  mer¬ 
chandising  plan  representecl  Mr. 
St.  Sure’s  thiixl  area.  The  goal 
is  to  gain  retail  response  for 
national  promotions,  “an  area 
where  the  small  newspaper  has 
a  distinct  advantage  over  the 
mets.”  This  advantage  has  not 
been  exploited,  he  observed. 

The  fourth  phase  of  attack  is 
complex.  Retailers,  who  should 
be  newspaper  champions  for  na¬ 
tional  business,  are  not,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Example 

Research  can  find  out  the  rea¬ 
son  for  this  view.  A  continuing 
series  of  house  ads  on  the  pull¬ 
ing  power  of  one’s  newspaper  is 
an  answer,  .Mr.  St.  Sure  added. 
As  an  example,  he  displayed  a 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent-Journal  page  show’ing  an 
eight-cx)lumn  photo  of  a  wom¬ 
en’s  gathering. 

The  headline  on  this  promo¬ 
tion  read:  “.300  Press  Chainnen 
packed  the  house.”  Lists  show’ed 
the  organizations  renresented  at 
the  I-J’s  press  conference  work¬ 
shop. 

A  continuous  pereonal  sales 
campaign  also  is  needed  by  the 
newspaper,  Mr.  St.  Sure  said, 
adding  that  brokers  and  district 
office  of  advertisers  also  should 
get  this  treatment. 

Survey  after  survey,  he  noted, 
shows  the  retailer  favors  “just 
about  any  medium  over  news¬ 
papers.”  This  attitude  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  broker  and  district 
office  levels,  the  representative 
obseiwed. 

“Much  advertising  is  aimed 
today  at  getting  trade  response,” 
he  stressed. 

Declines  in  the  general  adver¬ 
tising  field  are  due  to  the  loss 
of  saturation  coverage  and  flexi¬ 
bility  in  print  as  exclusive  news¬ 
paper  advantages,  Mr.  St.  Sure 
said.  He  listed  these  as  “the  two 


strikes”  now  called  against 
newspapers. 

The  .saturation  exclusive  was 
lost  to  television  when  that 
medium  gained  installations  in 
89.4*;^'  of  California’s  homes,  he 
declared.  Magazine  flexibility 
abounds  and  is  illustrated  by  the 
ability  of  an  advertiser  to  place 
copy  only  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  circulation  of  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest,  he  stated. 

Added  Factors 

Three  other  factors  have  af¬ 
fected  newspaper  batting,  he 
contended. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  amount  of  all 
advertising.  A  Leo  Burnett 
Study  showed  the  average 
family  receives  1508  ad  mess¬ 
ages  daily  and  buys  just  18  na¬ 
tional  protlucts. 

Top  creative  talent  is  now  be¬ 
ing  employed  more  today  in  non¬ 
newspaper  production.  As  a  re- 
.sult  today’s  national  advertising 
in  newspapers  does  not  stack 
up  favorably  with  the  great 
campaigns  of  the  past,  he 
charged. 

“Most  important  of  all,  na¬ 
tional  campaigns  in  newspapers 
fail  to  impress  the  trade.  Re¬ 
tailers  by  and  large  just  don’t 
get  excited  about  national  ad¬ 
vertising  in  new.spapers,”  he 
added. 

A  slump  in  general  adver¬ 
tising  linage  has  resulted  from 
all  these  moves.  This  ranges  up 
to  two  to  34*/^^  in  five  years  for 
California  newspapers,  Mr.  St. 
Sure’s  figures  showed. 

Loshch  Listed 

The  largest  percentage  decline 
in  the  general  linage,  1955-60, 
went  to  the  under  10,000  circu¬ 
lation  group.  But  the  slippage  in 
the  10-15,000  bracket  was  13%. 

The  figure  was  28%  in  the 
15-20,000  group  of  dailies  and 
that  for  the  20-30,000  group  de¬ 
creased  21%. 

Among  larger  newspapers, 
measurements  which  excluded 
auto  and  financial  showed  gen¬ 
eral  linage  dow’n  six  percent  in 
the  50-150,000  bracket  and  two 
percent  in  the  150,000  plus  cir¬ 
culation  newspapers. 

• 

Low  .\Iove<l  Higher 

Jack  Low,  media  manager  of 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  has 
l)een  named  account  executive. 


editor  sc  PUBLISHER 


for  December  23,  1961 


Food  Firm  Favors 
y-Off'  Deals 

Washington 

General  Foods  Corp.  argued 
in  favor  of  maintaining  “Cents- 
Off”  promotions  of  package<l 
goods  before  the  U.S.  Senate 
subcommittee  on  antitrust  and 
monopoly  hearing  Dec.  15.  Such 
promotions  are  widely  adver¬ 
tised  in  newspapers  both  by 
manufacturers  and  local  stores. 
The  committee  had  proposed 
regulation  or  prohibition  of  such 
deals. 

Ellen-Ann  Dunham,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  corporation,  declared 
this  type  of  promotion  is  “de¬ 
signed  to  benefit  the  consumer, 
to  pass  along  directly  to  her  a 
limited-time  price  reduction  in 
order  to  induce  her  to  try  our 
product.” 

“Our  experience  has  been  that 
consumers  do  benefit  from  these 
promotions,”  she  said. 

Miss  Dunham  said  she  is  in 
charge  of  General  Foods  Kitch¬ 
ens  “the  consumer  service  arm” 
of  the  company.  She  explained 
she  learned  about  what  con¬ 
sumers  want  and  need  through 
a  variety  of  ways,  including 
2,500  food  editors,  broadcasters 
and  others  to  whom  she  provides 
news  material. 

She  urged  the  legislators  to 
consider  proposals  with  all  con¬ 
sumers  in  mind  and  with  the 
“long-range  view  of  not  legis¬ 
lating  today  what  might  impair 
economic  freedom  and  progress 
tomorrow.” 

• 

Embassy  Club  Whisky 
Pushed  in  Penna. 

Philadelphia 

The  Continental  Distilling 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  has  started 
a  sustained  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  on  behalf  of  their 
Embassy  Club  brand  of  blended 
whisky. 

The  450-line  ads,  designed  to 
tell  why  Embassy  Club  is  “the 
world’s  most  gentle  tasting 
whisky”,  are  running  in  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Thneit  and  the  W  ilken-Barre 
(Pa.)  Record.  Additional  Phil¬ 
adelphia  coverage  is  also  pro¬ 
vided  by  two  weeklies,  the  Sona 
of  Italy  Times  and  II  Popolo 
Ituliano. 
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Airline  Uses  Color 
In  ‘L’  of  Ad  Drive 


AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


What  is  a  newspaper  ad? 

According  to  Smith,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Austin 
(Minn.)  Daily  Herald,  an  ad  is 
a  many  and  varied  people’s 
salesman. 


story  had  also  established  minimum  wnen  tne  nan-page  nouDie-irucK 
louth-  depths  for  ads  extending  into  color  ads  were  published  the 
e  last  two  pages.  National  requested  week  precetling  inauguration  of 
150-line  depth  on  17  columns,  service, 
done  but  most  newspapers  wanted  ^  measure  of  the  effectiveness 
ipper,  depth  extending  up  to  280  lines,  campaign  can  be  drawn 

1  this  Eventually,  all  newspapers  in  froni  a  statement  issued  recently 
lively  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  9‘  National’s  board 

I  con-  Houston  broke  precedent  in  chairman. 

5le  in  agreeing  to  accept  the  one-half  Commenting  on  the  airline’s 
page  depth.  improved  flnancial  position  for 

Negotiations  with  newspapers  the  first  quarter  of  the  new  fiscal 
to  accept  the  unique  reverse  “L”-  (July  through  September), 

H  .shaped  advertisement  created  Baker  declared  that  Na- 

M  additional  problems.  Most  news-  tional  had  “turned  the  corner.’’ 
papers  had  not  been  approached  “This  important  improve- 
for  this  shape  ad  since  a  chewing  »ncnt,’’  he  said,  “resulted  from 
gum  manufacturer  used  it  in  the  first  three  months  operation 
■T  smaller  form  years  earlier,  of  the  new  southern  transcon- 
W  Nevertheless,  all  but  three  news-  tinental  service.  The  prospects 
r  papers  accepted  the  ad,  which  for  this  route  are  most  encour- 
satisfied  minimum  depth  require-  ^Sing  and  in  all  probability  will 
ments.  It  had  five  columns  meas-  produce  the  gross  revenue  fore- 
i.  uring  84  lines  deep  and  three  cast  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 

%  columns  184  lines  deep.  Board  of  $4 1-million  annually.” 

^  This  follow-up  ad  (reverse  McCann- Marschalk,  Inc.,  Na- 

“L”)  met  National’s  need  for  tional’s  advertising  agency, 
obtaining  the  best  possible  turned  its  creative  efforts  toward 
attention  for  a  standard  1000-  shaping  a  campaip  which  re¬ 
alising  Bne  ad.  It  also  satisfied  the  need  suited  in  the  airline’s  heaviest 
s  and  for  a  shape  permitting  maximum  use  of  newspaper  advertising  for 
cus-  display  of  the  new  Florida  and  a  specific  program  since  NAL 
California  route  map.  was  founded  27  years  ago. 

Despite  the  special  requests  Heading  up  work  on  the  cam- 


He  recently  placed  his  thoughts  '’'f  papers  J^.dward  Cla 
about  a  newspaper  ad  in  an  essay  advertising  manager  said 
published  in  his  paper’s  Progress  that  “dramatic. 

Edition.  Mr.  Smith’s  essay  fol-  newspaper  campaigns  will 

tinue  to  play  a  major  ro 

“I  am  the  newspaper  ad.  I  was  ^  ^  ^ 

born  in  a  news  journal  near  the 
harbor  when  a  salty  captain  of 
the  seas  placed  and  paid  for 
announcement  stating  that  a 
‘shipload  of  tea  and  spices 
awaited  the  discriminate’  at  the 

“Since  then  I  have  come  to 
give  employment  to  thousands  in 
this,  and  other  I 

every  home  .  .  .  the  shabby,  the 
mansion,  the  colonial,  the  ram- 
bier  and  the  newlyweds  apart- 
ment.  Those  who  produce  me  are 
engaged  in  an  art.  a  science  and 
in  a  profession. 

“My  sizes  are  many,  from  a  ^ 

tiny  want  ad  of  one  line  to  the 

double  page  spread  called  a  shaping  National  s  adver 
’truck.’  My  reasons  for  existence  (f  expands  operations 
are  as  varied  as  the  emotional  seeks  to  win  additional 
range  of  man.  I  sell  the  mer-  turners. 

chants  goods.  I  make  employ-  The  Challenge 

menL  1  inform  readers  of  new 

things  and  places.  I  whet  the  National’s  route  system  was 
appetite  with  description.  I  am  extended  June  11,  1961  west  of 
the  most  economical  of  advertis-  Houston,  Tex.,  to  Las  Vegas, 
ing.  I  duplicate  the  rainbow  with  San  Francisco,  San  Diego  and 
color.  Los  Angeles.  The  challenge  was 

“A  picture  saves  a  thousand  to  establish  quickly  a  corporate 
words,  and  it  is  with  illustration  identity  with  the  traveling  pub- 
I  am  most  at  ease.  I  am  dupli-  lie  in  each  of  the  new  cities  and 
cated  thousands  of  times  in  every  to  promote  the  service  in  cities 
issue  of  the  paper  on  the  day  I  already  on  the  route,  such  as 
appear.  I  am  like  a  favorite  song,  Miami,  Tampa,  New  Orleans 
‘easy  to  remember,  and  so  hard  and  Houston, 
to  forget.’  I  come  wrapped  with  Basic  strategy  was  to  an- 
news  around  me,  and  stories  of  nounce  the  Southern  Transcon- 
people  you  know.  I  never  enter  tinental  Route  on  a  city-by-city 
your  personal  mail  unless  you  in-  basis,  using  the  strongest  pos- 
vite  me  with  your  subscription.  I  sible  headline.  Each  headline 
never  intrude.”  was  based  on  the  service  avail- 

*  *  *  able  to  the  particular  city. 

We  don’t  know  if  Mr.  Smith’s  It  was  felt  that  a  visual  pres- 

essay  will  survive  the  test  of  entation  of  National’s  entire 
time  as  has  Robert  H.  Davis’  system  would  be  most  beneficial. 

“I  Am  the  Printing  Press,”  or  This  emphasized  National’s  new 
J.  Douglas  Gessford’s  “I  Am  the  role  as  a  large  transcontinental 
Newspaper.”  Only  time  will  tell,  carrier  in  markets  where  the  air- 
One  thing  is  certain,  however,  line  was  relatively  unknown. 

His  essay,  which  creates  a  cer-  To  distinguish  the  North-South 
tain  feeiing  of  warmth  for  a  (Boston-Miami)  route  from  the  results, 
newspaper  ad,  couldn’t  have  been  East-West  (Florida-California)  He  expU 
written  at  a  better  time.  in  newspaper  advertising  it  was  broke  initia 

With  all  advertising  under  at-  decided  to  use  a  blue  band  for  tions.  Wh« 
tack  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  former  and  yellow  for  the  travel  agen 
it  can  use  a  bit  of  warmth  for  a  latter.  riers  genei 

change.  However,  the  resulting  three-  inquiries  foi 

*  *  *  color  double-truck  ad  presented  “almost  as 

MERRY  CHRISTM.\S!  a  problem:  many  newspapers  the  new  tick 
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•pranization.  used  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  A 
get  is  an  test  campaign  is  under  way  in 
>n  dollars.  New  Orleans.  The  Wall  Street 
for  adver-  Journal  is  used  in  a  small  cam- 
production.  paigrn  urging  top  executives  to 
nagazines  combine  a  business  trip  here 
lly  in  the  with  a  vacation. 

A  newspaper  is  selected  on  the 
Ads  in  the  present  schedule  basis  of  the  excellence  of  its 
Los  Angeles  started  last  September,  are  now  travel  section  as  well  as  for  the 
Color  rotogravure  inserts  slacking  for  the  holiday  season  market  it  serves, 
again  are  being  used  in  the  All-  and  reach  their  peak  soon  after  A  newspaper  selected  for  a 
Year  Club  of  Southern  Califor-  New  Year’s.  Copy  will  continue  test  then  rises  or  falls  on  the 
nia’s  present  tourist  advertis-  into  June.  basis  of  coupon  returns  from 

ing,  it  was  learned  at  head-  The  eight-page  color  inserts  the  advertising  it  carries, 
quarters  here.  will  appear  in  nine  newspapers  Returns  to  individual  news- 

As  an  exploratory  innovation,  on  Februarj'  4.  This  compares  papers  are  adjusted  to  an  effi-  .  ... 

the  club  is  now  engaged  in  its  to  five  newspapers  on  the  roto  ciency  rating  comparing  it  with  sales  promotion  division  of  the 
first  advertising  venture  abroad  list  last  year  which  appeared  in  other  newspapers  on  the  current  National  Retail  Merchants 
with  quarter-page  advertise-  a  different  list,  as  it  was  decided  year’s  list.  Association  in  cooperation  with 

ments  in  the  New  York  Times’  to  spread  the  roto  section  phase  Papers  can  and  do  climb  from  the  Television  Bureau  of 
International  Edition.  over  two  years.  the  test  schedule  to  the  upper  Advertising. 

The  present  basic  newspaper  ,  bracket  linage  releases.  At  least  Entitled  “How  To  Use  Tele¬ 
campaign  is  to  a  list  of  46  care-  CajIuf  InM-rt  LiM  oj^g  newspaper  went  from  test  to  vision  Successfully,”  the  93-page 

fully  selected  papers.  Ten  of  The  1962  inserts  are  scheduled  “AA”  with  half-page  releases,  book  lists  as  other  reasons: 
these  are  on  the  club’s  test  for  the  adZoo^^S^^^^  two  years  at  a  step,  Mr.  TV’s  long  reach;  to  build  store 

schedule.  zLrer  Post  SfZc  McElwain  said.  traffic;  repetition;  for  demon- 

The  All-Year  Club  opened  its  Uyencer,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis-  The  test  schedule  itself  con-  stration;  promoting  image;  fiex- 

first  small  newspaper  campaign  patch,  Omaha  World-Herald,  sists  of  four  two  column  by  ibility;  availability  to  large  and 
in  1921  and  has  never  been  out  Kansas  City  Star,  Indianapolis  eight-inch  ads.  The  usual  test  small  stores;  and  to  promote 
of  the  nation’s  newspapers  in  star,  Cincmnati  Inquirer  and  *‘uns  for  two  years.  st(^  service, 

any  year  since.  Toledo  Blade  schedules  lead  Commenting  on  the  guide, 

„  ,  ^  In  most  cases,  All-Year  uses  «P  the  linage  ladder  to  the  “A,”  Edwa^  F  Engle,  manager  of 

Record  .seen  only  one  newspaper  to  a  market,  with  half-page  releases,  and  then  the  NRMA  sales  promotion 

“We  believe  this  is  a  record  This  is  because  of  a  limited  bud-  to  the  “A A”  bonus  schedule  for  division,  said:  Retailers  were 
for  regional  community  cam-  get  and  the  need  for  an  adequate  high  p^formance  newspapers.  ^ 
paigns  in  our  scope,”  reports  spread  in  each  market  used,  Mr. 

Alan  R.  McElwain,  director  of  McElwain  explained, 
public  relations  for  the  Southern  A  small  summer  campaign  is 


Retail  Guide 
Ties  Papers 
To  TV  Use 


AU-Year  Club 
Again  Using 
Color  Insert 


in  the  Visit  USA  travel  sections  medium  was  in  its  infancy, 
of  the  New  York  Times’  Inter-  Today,  after  some  15  years  of 
national  Edition.  These  ads  are  television  activity,  a  body  of 
expected  to  provide  basic  infor-  knowledge  and  experience  has 
mation  on  Europe.  heen  developed  which  can  be 

•  helpful  to  stores  contemplating 

Ad  Rale  Increaseil  ” -Ihll  J 

^  ^  ,  Wishing  to  improve  their  cur- 

On  Circulation  Gain  rent  performance  if  they  are 

Denver  already  TV  advertisers.” 
Effective  Feb.  1,  the  Rocky  Background  on  the  use  of  TV 
Mountain  News  will  boost  its  by  retailers,  how  budgets  are 
open  advertising  rate  three  cents  set  up,  tie-ins  to  events,  infor- 
a  line  and  two  cents  a  line  under  mation  on  different  types  of  TV 
page  contracts.  commercials  used,  production 

James  Pierson,  retail  adver-  techniques,  including  how  to 
tising  manager,  said  the  increase  make  a  slide  commercial  from 
was  based  on  the  paper’s  net  newspaper  ads,  and  a  glossary 
circulation  gain  in  two  years  of  of  TV  terms  are  among  other 
21,465.  Daily  circulation  has  items  provided  in  the  book, 
increased  from  160,155  to  181,-  • 

620.  The  net  increase  in  the  past 

year  was  9,263,  Mr.  Pierson  said.  30th  Anniversary 

Duncan  Scott  &  Co.,  West 
Coast  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  for  Editor  &  Pubusheb, 
observed  its  30th  anniversary 
Nov.  15.  Mr.  Scott’s  office  in 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
have  represented  E&P  since 
Sept.  1,  1938. 
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...and  big,  new  Riverside  {Calif.)  plant  now  under  way 
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DAY  AFTER  DAY... 


after  day  THORN  McBRIDE  prorroes  a  wide  range  of  diversified, 
popular  adventure  comic  strip  entertainment  designed  to  meet 
the  varied  preferences  of  your  total  comic  page  audience. 
Send  for  proofs  and  prices.  Phone,  wire,  or  write — today! 

Rembert  James.  Editor 

THE  NEWS  SERVICE 
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Food  Makers  Don’t 
Live  by  Food  Alone 


Thin  Week  magazine’s  9th 
Biennial  Grocery  Study  released 
last  week  in  New  York  offers  a 
wealth  of  fresh  data  that  should 
keep  food  manufacturers,  their 
ad  agencies,  and  newspaper 
advertising  executives  reading 
through  the  long  winter  nights 
ahead. 

The  study,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Raymond  A.  Helsel, 
director  of  marketing,  and  Carl 
A.  Caldas,  grocery  products 
marketing  manager,  places  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  cause-and-effects 
of  two  major  trends — Automa¬ 
tion  and  Sales  Concentration.  It 
is  entitled  “  A  Guide  To  Preci¬ 
sion  Marketing,”  and  employs 
numerous  maps  and  charts  in 
conjunction  with  text  to  illus¬ 
trate  such  facts  as: 

•  70%  of  all  U.S.  food  sales 
are  made  in  only  281  of  the 
nation’s  3,000-plus  counties. 

•  Purchases  made  by  only 
1,086  buying  offices  account  for 
87%  of  national  food  sales. 

•  Almost  one-third  of  A&P’s 
total  sales  are  made  by  stores 
in  only  3%  of  the  counties  in 
which  this  giant  chain  operates. 


•  Especially  important  is  the 
concentration  of  sales  in  those 
42  chains  which  report  their 
complete  sales  and  store-location 
profiles  in  This  Week’s  study. 
With  less  than  15,000  stores  (of 
the  total  269,286  food  stores  in 
the  U.S.),  these  42  chains 
account  for  36%  of  all  food 
sales,  and  94%  of  total  chain 
.store  .sales  (of  chains  with  11 
or  more  stores). 

More  Highlights 

Other  highlights  of  the  study: 

New  Products  and  why  con¬ 
sumers  buy  them;  Discount- 
House  Food  Sales,  a  surv'ey  of 
shoppers’  attitudes;  Diversifica¬ 
tion,  new  trend  to  “Conglomera¬ 
tion  Mergers;”  General  Mer¬ 
chandise,  chain  executives  tell 
how  they  handle  it;  Packaging, 
a  prediction  of  the  future;  Cus¬ 
tomer  Relations,  shoppers  tell 
what’s  wrong  with  super¬ 
markets. 

One  new  feature  of  special 
interest  to  manufacturers  and 
distributors  are  1)  the  complete 
store-location  listings  of  42 
chains;  and  2)  complete  ware¬ 


AreYou  selling  the  SKlLLionaire? 

The  SKlLLionaire  lives  .  .  .  and  works  .  .  .  and  buys 
in  and  around  Rochester,  New  York.  He’s  a  skilled 
worker  in  one  of  the  city’s  many  precision  industries.  The 
effective  buying  income  of  his  household  is  19.3%  greater 
than  the  national  average.*  Where  should  he  spend  his 
money,  and  on  what?  He  finds  out  in  his  Rochester  news¬ 
papers. 

ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION  DEMOCRAT  and  CHRONICLE 
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Combined  weekly  circulation  256,313 
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house-location  maps  for  the  four 
“Billionaire  Chains”  (A&P, 
Safeway,  Kroger,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  ) . 

In  a  special  article  written  for 
This  Week  Paul  S.  Willis,  presi¬ 
dent,  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  emphasizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  for  successful  new-product 
introduction. 

“Grocery  manufacturers  are 
investing  in  excess  of  one  billion 
dollars  a  year  in  advertising  to 
promote  the  .sale  of  food  and 
grocery  products,  and  they  are 
dev’oting  considerable  research 
effort  in  making  their  adver¬ 
tising  sell  goods  even  more  effec¬ 
tively,”  Mr.  Willis  writes. 
“Therefore,  accepting  the  selling 
force  of  good  advertising,  the 
industry  might  appropriately 
review  ways  in  which  manufac¬ 
turers  and  distributors  can  plan 
greater  tie-ins  with  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motions.” 

Mr.  Willis  also  notes  that 
today’s  homemaker  makes  her 
selection  at  the  grocery  store 
from  a  wide  assortment  of  per¬ 
haps  8,000  items,  against  4,000 
10  years  ago  and  around  1,000 
before  the  Second  World  War. 

Richard  L.  Neale,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  sales  development  for 
This  Week,  explained  that  the 
9th  Biennial  Grocery  Study  has 
l)een  published  in  more  perman¬ 
ent  binding  than  that  of  previous 
editions.  Accordingly,  the  supply 
is  limited  and  the  study  is  not 
I  classed  as  “market  data  avail¬ 
able.” 

• 

.4rfjeiitiiie  Section 


What  is  claimed  as  the  largest 
single  promotion  for  any  nation, 
state  or  area  ever  to  appear  in 
any  publication  was  distributed 
as  a  part  of  the  New  York  Times 
on  Sunday,  Dec.  17.  This  72-page 
colorgravure,  all-advertising 
supplement  publicized  Argen¬ 
tina’s  advantages  for  U.S.  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry,  investment 
and  tourist  trade. 


News-Journal 
Papers 
ONE-RATE-FOR-ALL 
gives  you  economical 
coverage  of  Delaware, 
America's  only 
SINGLE-RATE 
SINGLE-STATE 
market  area 


For  details  of  Wilmington  Plan 
contact:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
or.  News- Journal  Papers, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


General  Fuo«Ih,  Heinz 
In  Mar<*h  Tie-in 

PlTT.SBI'KGH 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company  and 
General  Foo<ls  Corporation  have 
again  joined  to  promote  a  series 
of  quick  and  tasty  20-minute 
ca.sserole  or  skillet  meals  made 
from  a  single  liasic  recipe. 

The  public  will  receive  Heinz 
Soup-Minute  Rice  promotion 
details  in  two-jiage,  full-color 
advertisements  in  This  Week, 
Parade,  American  Weekly,  first 
three  markets,  and  independent 
Sunday  supplements,  during  the 
last  week  in  February  and  the 
first  week  in  March. 

Consumer  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  will  include  a  two-page, 
full-color  advertisement  which 
f<*atures  six  20-minute  meal 
recipes  in  the  March  issue  of 
McCall’s.  The  newspaper  and 
magazine  .schedule  has  l)een 
timed  to  api)ear  immediately 
prior  to  the  l)eginning  of  Lent, 
and  will  feature  several  Lenten 
dishes.  The  ads  will  appear  in 
media  with  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  40  million. 

• 

EiHentruut  Named 

Robert  A.  Eisentrout,  former¬ 
ly  of  Lennen  &  Newell  Adver¬ 
tising,  New  York,  has  l)een 
nameci  advertising  manager, 
consumer  products,  of  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  corporate  advertising 
department  it  is  announce<l  by 
.John  B.  Hunter  .Ir.,  director  of 
advertising.  Mr.  Eisentrout  was 
l>roduct  manager  with  I.iever 
Brothers  Company,  Nevr  York, 
before  joining  Lennen  &  Newell 
as  an  account  executive. 


‘AcVeni’  To  NL&B 

Needham,  Louis  and  Brorby  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  has  been  appointed 
as  advertising  representative 
for  Ac’cent,  the  food  flavor  en¬ 
hancer,  by  International  Min¬ 
erals  &  Chemical  Corporation 
Ltd.  George  B.  Hamilton,  vice- 
president  of  the  corporation’s 
Amino  Products  Division,  said 
the  Canadian  account  will  be 
switched  to  NL&B  from  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Ltd.,  effective 
Jan.  1. 

• 

RR  Account  To  Geyer 

The  Association  of  American 
Railroads  has  appointed  Geyer, 
Morey,  Madden  &  Ballard,  Inc., 
as  its  advertising  agency,  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1.  The  account  will 
be  serviced  in  the  New  York 
headquarters  office  of  the 
agency,  with  the  facilities  of  its 
regional  branches  across  the 
country  to  be  utilized  as  re¬ 
quired. 
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a  wide  variety  of  new  customers  show  up  as  soon  as  you  install  a  new  Hoe 
Lithoinaster  web  offset  press.... at  20,000  or  30,000  impressions  per  hour 
minimum,  the  productivity  of  the  Lithomaster  makes  it  possible— and  profitable 
—for  you  to  contract  for  school  publications,  neighboring  weeklies,  farm 
papers, shopping  guides  and  area  trade  publications. . .  .as  business  grows,  the 
unique  building  block  system  of  the  Lithomaster  allows  you  to  add  new  units 
and/or  color  cylinders  as  needed.... a  combined  product  of  Aller  of  Denmark 
—internationally  renowned  offset  printer— and  Hoe,  the  Lithomaster  was 
designed  from  a  printer’s  point  of  view.  R.  Hoe  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th 
Street,  New  York  54,  New  York.  HOE 


NewspapersAdaptable 
To  Tough  Ad  Problem 


When  S.  M.  Edison  Chemical 
Co.,  a  division  of  Colgate-Palm¬ 
olive  Co.,  developed  a  new  anti- 
diarrheal  product  newspapers 
came  to  the  rescue  of  an  em¬ 
barrassed  TV. 

“It  was  a  problem  in  com¬ 
munications,”  George  B. 
Rooney,  products  manager,  said 
this  week.  “We  had  something 
the  public  needed  and  wanted. 
It  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
tell  them  about  it,  however. 

“But,  thank  God  for  news¬ 
papers!  Here  is  an  advertising 
medium  that  reaches  almost 
everybody  every  day  —  yet  only 
one  at  a  time.  You  can  tell  one 
person  what  you  can’t  tell  two 
at  the  same  time. 

Newspaper!!  'Intiniale' 

“We  love  newspapers  for  this 
intimacy  with  its  readers.  It 
is  an  intimacy  with  terrific 
power.  Just  let  any  person  have 
a  condition  —  an  itch,  let  us 
say  —  and  the  tiniest  reader 
notice  in  a  newspaper  will  stand 
out  like  a  neon  light.  If  you 
want  to  sell  what’s  hard  to  tell, 
tell  it  through  the  newspapers, 
is  what  we  have  learned  this 
year.’’ 

The  problem  product  is 
“Diar-Aid,”  name  of  which  Mr. 
Rooney  thought  up.  It’s  a  palin¬ 
drome.  That  is  it  can  be  spelled 
the  same  either  backwards  or 
forwards.  He  likes  to  work  on 
cryptogrrams  in  his  favorite 
newspaper. 

Clinically  tested,  it  was  found 
to  check  common  diarrhea, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  “loose 
bowels,”  “summer  complaint,” 
“stomach  colds,”  or  the  “G.I.’s.” 
But  how  could  people  be  told 
about  it?  Mr.  R^ney  appealed 
to  Ted  Bates  &  Co.,  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 


The  agency  first  made  up  TV 
story-boards.  These  were  taken 
to  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcaster’s  censorship  com¬ 
mittee.  The  committee  said,  no, 
you  just  can’t  talk  about  diar¬ 
rhea  over  TV. 

Papers  To  Res«’ue 

Newspapers  came  to  the 
rescue. 

Split  run  tests  were  run  in 
the  New  York  News.  Interest¬ 
ing  information  was  obtained 
when  readers  were  offered 
sample  of  Diar-Aid  for  10c  to 
cover  mailing  costs. 

Those  that  responded  were 
followed  up  by  telephone  calls. 
Of  those  that  had  tried  the 
samples,  78%  said  they  would 
buy  the  product  if  they  could 
in  drug  stores;  15%  said  they 
“might  buy.”  Only  5%  said  they 
wouldn’t  buy,  and  2%  didn’t 
know. 

The  two  different  ads  alter¬ 
nated  in  the  same  editions  of 
the  News  pulled  about  the  same. 
Those  ads  are  among  the  series 
being  used  today  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  newspaper  campaign. 

Entering  Final  Stage 

The  newspaper  campaign 
started  in  May  1961  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  area;  in  July  in  five  west¬ 
ern  states.  Now  in  January  1962 
the  final  area  will  be  opened 
and  Diar-Aid  will  be  marketed 
on  a  national  basis  through  re¬ 
tail  drug  stores.  In  this  final 
area  newspapers  will  be  used 
exclusively  in  New  England, 
New  York,  the  Southeastern 
'  and  Southwestern  states.  It  is 
expected  that  through  the  year 
1  about  $160,000  will  be  invested 
1  in  newspapers.  This  total  will 
•  be  a  blend  of  national  and  co¬ 
operative  linage,  according  to 


Mr.  Rooney,  about  25%  is  co-op, 
the  balance  national. 

Copy  is  all  of  the  editorial 
type,  with  one-  and  two-column 
headlines.  They  range  in  size 
from  40  to  110  lines.  All  the 
headlines  were  pre-tested.  They 
read: 

“  ‘D’  Strikes  Without  Warn¬ 
ing!”;  “Now!  Prompt  3-Way 
Check  of  Diarrhea  Distress; 
With  New  Tablet  Discoverj' 
That’s  Easy  to  Take  Easy  to 
Carry.” 

3  OasiiCK  of  Papers 

Current  advertising,  is  ap¬ 
pearing  in  newspapers  divided 
into  three  classes:  In  “A”  mar¬ 
kets,  (with  1,000,000  and  over 
city  zone  population)  copy 
totals  4,000  lines  a  year;  “B” 
markets,  (with  500,000  to  1,- 
000,000  city  zone  population), 
3,000  lines  a  year;  “C”  mar¬ 
kets,  (with  200,000  to  500,000 
city  zone  population)  1500  lines 
a  year. 

Weekly  Insertions 

The  ads  are  scheduled  to  run 
once  a  week  for  13  weeks,  then 
rest  for  a  period  of  10  weeks, 
and  go  back  into  the  newspapers 
again. 

“Only  three  major  newspa¬ 
pers  turned  us  down,”  Mr. 
Rooney  said.  “In  two  of  the 
cases,  we  were  able  to  buy  in 
the  second  paper.  In  the  city 
where  there  was  only  one  news¬ 
paper,  we  reverted  to  radio. 

“You  can  say  in  newspapers 
what  you  cannot  say  over  the 
air,  namely  the  fact  which 
many  people  really  want  to  hear 
that  we  have  a  ‘medically 
sound,  clinically-proved  physio¬ 
logically  balanced  and  drama¬ 
tically  effective  antidiarrheal 
product!” 

Mr.  Rooney  said  that  in  def- 
ference  to  newspaper  readers 
one  change  in  the  original  copy 
was  made.  The  expression 
“loose  bowels”  was  changed  to 
“loose  mov'ements.” 

“Sales  are  right  on  target,” 
'  Mr.  Rooney  concluded. 


^Biggest’  Edition  Has 
No  Special  Section 


Houston 

The  Houston  Post’s  Thursday, 
Dec.  14,  edition,  with  104  pages, 
was  the  biggest  regular  weekday 
paper,  without  a  special  section 
in  a  business  opening,  that  the 
Houston  newspaper  has  ever 
published.  The  only  bigger  week¬ 
day  edition,  which  included  a 
special  section,  was  published  on 
Sept.  20,  1956.  It  had  106  pages. 

Robert  H.  Lampee,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  advertising,  said  the 
Dec.  14  paper  had  49,000  lines 
more  of  retail  advertising  than 
the  issue  of  Dec.  14,  1960. 


Ncwinun  Appointed 
AdvertiHing  Head 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

John  F.  Newman,  formerly 
sales  promotion  director,  lias 
l>een  named  advertising  director 
of  the  Hattie  Creek  Enquirer 
and  News,  succeeding  the  late 
Roger  H.  Newcomer. 

Mr.  Newman,  38,  joined  the 
newspaper  in  1941  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  salesman.  For  the  last 
several  years  he  has  lieen  promo¬ 
tion  manager  and  liecame  sales 
jiromotion  director  in  July. 

• 

Perry  Joins  Ainpex 

Gregg  Perry,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  United  Air  Lines 
Mainliner  magazine,  has  been 
named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Ampex  Corporation 
with  headquarters  in  Redwood 
City,  Calif.  Mr.  Perry  wll  head 
up  a  newly-formed  corporate 
public  relations  department  and 
will  be  assisted  by  Charles  S. 
Adams,  public  relations  coordi¬ 
nator. 


.Alfano  Joins  Daily 

Gina  Alfano,  formerly  with 
Sawyer -Ferguson -Walker,  De¬ 
troit,  and  G.  Anderson  Burke 
Jr.,  have  moved  to  the  mer¬ 
chandising  department  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


IVf allies  Gets  W.  Va. 

The  Department  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
has  appointed  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc., 
to  handle  its  travel  and  tourist 
advertising,  effective  Jan.  1. 


Grid  Star  Sells  Ads 

Philadelphia 
Raymond  Wright,  former  foot¬ 
ball  star  at  the  University  of 
Delaware,  has  been  named 
account  executive  for  alcoholic 
lieverage  advertising  at  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News. 


.Ayer  Ups  Riper 

Robert  Van  Riper,  director 
of  information  ser%’ices  of  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  and  man¬ 
aging  director  of  Ayer’s  public 
relations  department  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York. 


.S-'ScTJa  Lenrowto  Tins  Week 
ion,  was  published  on  Morten  M.  Lenrow  has  joined 
•56.  It  had  106  pages.  This  Week  magazine  as  director 
[.  Lampee,  vicepresi-  of  Research.  He  was  with  Ainer- 
idvertising,  said  the  ican  Weekly  for  the  past  10 
per  had  49,000  lines  years  as  director  of  Marketing 
tail  advertising  than  and  Research.  Before  that,  he 
if  Dec.  14,  1960.  was  with  Esquire,  Inc. 
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PROMOTION 


Papers  Play  Santa 
In  Public  Services 


Ry  George  Will 

Christmas  seems  to  brinR  out 
the  t>est  in  newspapers.  The 
comins:  of  the  Yuletide  heralds 
the  IteRinninff  of  newspaper- 
sponsored  campai^s  to  help  the 
needy  and  the  underprivileged, 
to  brinj?  cheer  where  no  cheer 
had  l>een.  And  always,  these 
demonstrations  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  conscience  is  in  the  true 
Christmas  spirit,  with  no 
thought  of  gain — no  concern  for 
the  commercial  aspect  of  the 
season. 

Many  newspapers  conduct 
charitable  activities  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time.  Many  of  them  have 
done  so  for  years.  Christmas 
1961  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  two  heartwarming  programs. 
This  year  marks  a  half  a  century 
of  the  iVcw  York  Times’  “Hun¬ 
dred  Neediest  Cases”  and  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle’s 
“Goodfellows”  campaign. 

The  “Hundred  Neediest”  was 
kicked  off  by  the  Times  this  year 
in  the  Sunday  edition  of  Dec.  10. 
In  that  edition  the  campaign 
was  explained.  Eight  partici¬ 
pating  agencies  were  credited 
for  selecting  and  verifying  the 
cases.  Through  the  Christmas 
season  and  for  the  following 
several  weeks  the  Times  pub¬ 
lishes  case  histories  of  needy 
families  in  greater  New  York. 
A  plea  for  funds  is  made  with 
each  daily  story.  A  list  of  con¬ 
tributors  rounds  out  the  Times’ 
published  effort. 

Reporters  Anna  Petersen  and 
Murray  Illson  handle  the  stories 
in  the  news  department,  while 
auditor  Nat  Glassberg  heads  a 
staff  in  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment,  receiving  contributions, 
and  making  disbursements  to 
the  participating  agencies,  who 
actually  handle  the  final  disposi¬ 
tion  of  gifts  to  the  needy  cases. 

Successful?  You  can  say  that 
again  50  times.  Last  year’s  cam¬ 
paign  drew  $572,846  from  14,- 
470  contributors.  In  1959  the 
campaign  also  topped  $500,000. 
This  year’s  collections  are  run¬ 
ning  slightly  ahead  of  last  year’s 
record. 

(><M>df(‘lloMr»  in  Texas 

In  Houston,  the  Chronicle’s 
program  is  similar  in  spirit  and 
motivation,  but  considerably  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  New  York 
counterpart.  The  “Goodfellows” 
campaign,  started  in  1911,  is  a 


Yuletide  drive  for  money  to  buy 
toys  and  candy  for  indigent 
children. 

The  first  campaign  began  one 
day  during  the  holiday  season 
when  the  Chronicle’s  editor  and 
a  handful  of  staffers  emptied 
their  pockets  and  played  Santa 
to  a  shoeshine  boy.  ‘The  following 
year,  the  paper  offered  its 
readers  an  opportunity  to  “bring 
cheer,  joy,  happiness,  gladness 
of  living  into  the  desert  hearts 
of  the  needy”  by  sending  money 
to  the  Goodfellows.  The  paper 
used  the  donations  to  buy  toys 
and  candy  to  stuff  the  stockings 
of  poor  children. 

Every  holiday  since,  the 
Chronicle  has  conducted  the 
Goodfellows,  underwriting  the 
cost  of  the  toys  and  candy,  the 
bagging  of  them,  and  delivery  to 
the  homes  of  the  needy. 

From  the  kindly  gesture  of 
that  handful  of  Yule-inspired 
city  desk  staffers,  the  Good¬ 
fellows  program  has  grown  to 
a  philanthropy  which  provides  a 
happy  Christmas  for  53,102 
youngsters  in  1960. 

The  Goodfellows  is  run  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  newspaper.  A 
reporter  is  given  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  “Gocxlfellows  Editor.” 
He  plans  the  campaign,  buys  the 
toys  and  candy,  and  oversees  the 
clerical  staff  which  process  the 
written  requests  for  aid.  Another 
reporter  writes  all  the  publicity. 
Except  for  the  clerical  staff,  all 
other  work — sacking  and  dis¬ 
tributing — is  done  by  volunteers. 

The  campaign  is  announced  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  a  story 
runs  daily  on  page  1,  telling  the 
plight  of  the  needy,  asking  for 
donations  and  listing  donors. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  first  crews 
today’s  staff  gives  generously  to 
the  campaign,  and  after  regular 
work  hours,  you  find  a  number 
of  reporters  at  Goodfellows 
headquarters  each  day  and  on 
weekends  doing  a  little  bit  more 
towards  the  campaign.  They 
know  that  the  hopes  of  many 
little  boys  and  girls  for  a  visit 
from  Santa  lie  with  the  Chron¬ 
icle  Goodfellows. 

Newspapers  across  the  nation 
and  around  the  world  sponsor 
similar  drives  and  campaigns. 
Such  programs  are  pretty  good 
evidence  that  Christmas  starts 
in  the  hearts  of  men — and  the 
hearts  of  newspapers.  Bless  them 
all. 
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THE  GAP  WIDENSl 


IN  JUST  3  YEARS... 

The  Journal-American  has  GAINED  more  than 
53,000  circulation  ...while  the  World-Telegram 
gained  only  9, 000 circulation.  ..and  theNewYork 
Post  LOST  over  30,000  circulation! 

With  more  than  61 7,000  circulation,  the  Journal- 
American  now  leads  the  World-Telegram  by 
over  1 50,000.. .the  Post  by  over  300,000— 
almost  double! 

ARE  YOUR  ADVERTISING  PLANS  FOR  1962 
TAKING  THIS  PROGRESS  INTO  CONSIDERATION? 

JOURNAL-AMERICAN 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hears!  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

Sovrce:  AIC  Nblishtrs'  StottmtiKs  lot  4  monihi  periods  am4in§  9  30  SI  and  9  30  41. 


CIRCLLATION 


ABC  Board  Declines 
To  Set  Basic  Prices 


Recommendations  from  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company  for 
changes  in  rules  concerning  the 
qualification  of  subscription  and 
newsstand  sales  as  paid  circula¬ 
tion  were  rejected  without  dis¬ 
senting  vote  by  the  heal'd  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  at  a  recent  meeting 
in  Philadelphia. 

E.  Huber  Ulrich,  director  of 
circulation  for  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  urged  the 
hoard  to  adopt  a  new  mle  which 
would,  in  effect,  disqualify  as 
paid  circulation  all  subscriptions 
sold  at  less  than  one-half  of  the 
aggregate  single  copy  price  for 
the  number  of  issues  coveml  by 
the  subscription. 

He  recommended  new  rules  to 
give  ABC  greater  control  over 
the  establishment  of  bonus,  dis¬ 
count,  and  other  incentive  pro¬ 
grams  between  publishers  and 
wholesalers  or  dealers  involved 
in  single  copy  .sales. 

In  reporting  the  actions,  ABC 
President  and  Managing  Di¬ 
rector  Alan  T.  Wolcott  said  the 


directors’  opinion  boiled  down  to 
five  main  points: 

1.  The  .4udit  Bureau  has  no 
desire  or  authority  to  tell  ))uh- 
lishera  how  to  nin  their  busi¬ 
nesses.  The  Curtis  I'ecommenda- 
tion  would  put  ABC  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  telling  a  publisher  what 
basic  prices  he  must  set  for  the 
sale  of  his  publication. 

2.  There  is  no  evidence  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  recommended 
change  would  improve  cireula- 
tion  quality. 

3.  A  publisher  who  desired  to 
could  defeat  the  intent  of  the 
recommende<l  change  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  single  copy  price  of 
his  publication. 

4.  The  resulting  pressure  to 
reduce  newsstand  prices  could 
bring  additional  financial  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  publishing  industiy, 
eventually  having  an  adverse  ef¬ 
fect  on  costs  of  advertising  to 
advertisere  and  advertising 
agencies. 

5.  Present  ABC  imles  provide 
for  full  explanation  of  both 
basic  and  special  reduced  jirices. 


A  Professional 

Approach .. 

KANNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

.  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 
.  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extensian 
new  plant 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  far  the  Graphic  Arts 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARIjOTTE.  NORTH  CAIROLINA 


NEWSPAPERBOYS  FETED  —  More  than  200  nawspaperboys  of  th» 
Morning  Herald  and  the  Daily  Mail  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  were  guests  of 
honor  at  the  newspapers'  15th  annual  Christmas  Party  for  newspaper- 
boys.  Gene  Geaslen  (center),  a  Mail  carrier,  was  one  of  34  boys  who 
were  awarded  watches  for  their  service.  Congratulating  Geaslen  art, 
left  to  right:  Franklin  D.  Schure  Jr.,  assistant  publisher;  Coach  Tom 
Nugent  of  the  University  of  Maryland;  Geaslen;  William  Preston  Lana 
Jr.,  publisher;  and  Franklin  D.  Schuir  Sr.,  Herald-Mail  Company  presi¬ 
dent. 


and  the  number  of  subsKriptions 
and/or  single  copies  sold  in  each 
category,  in  Audit  Bureau  re¬ 
ports. 

Mr.  Wolcott  added: 

“The  Board  indicator!  its  belief 
that  present  niles  and  safe¬ 
guards  are  clear,  vigorous,  and 
‘more  than  adequate.’  The 
strong  and  constant  enforeement 
of  all  rules  by  ABC  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  auditing  staff, 
backed  up  by  the  watchfulness 
of  member  publisher,  agencies, 
and  advertisers  will,  in  the 
BoaixI’s  opinion,  continue  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  standaixl  of  accuracy 
and  dependability  which  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publishing  indus¬ 
try  has  learned  to  expect  fiom 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions.” 

j(e  ^  ](c 

l»EKS<)>AI-  NOTES 

Harry  Kelley  Jr.,  Artenia 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Press  —  to  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Porterville 
(Calif.)  Evening  Recorder. 

m  *  * 

E.  C.  Lugar,  traffic  manager, 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
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World-News  —  to  retire  Jan.  1. 
He  began  as  a  circulation  clerk 
in  1920.  George  G.  Bent  — 
from  circulation  manager  to  cir¬ 
culation  director,  with  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  circulation  and  traf¬ 
fic  operations.  Mr.  Lugar  will 
continue  in  a  part-time  capacity 
in  the  circulation  office. 


Up  i5c  Per  Week 

Detroit 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  has 
raised  the  price  of  its  hoTne- 
delivered  daily  editions  from  45c 
to  50c  a  w'eek.  Daily  and  Sunday 
home-delivered  editions  have 
been  raised  from  65c  to  70c. 
Street  sale  price  of  the  daily 
papers  remains  at  8c  and  Sun¬ 
day  20c. 

«  «  « 

Biis^ent  on  Sunday 

Houston 

The  Houston  Chronicle,  an¬ 
nounced  Dec.  14,  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  figures,  it  has 
the  largest  Sunday  circulation 
of  Texas  newspapers.  The  Sun¬ 
day  figure  for  the  Chronicle  is 
243,108.  The  Houston  Post  is 
second  with  242,761,  and  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  is  third 
with  239,930. 


Chi  Sun  Reunion 

Chicago 

Eighty-two  members  of  the 
old  Chicago  Sun  staff  who  were 
here  20  years  ago  Dec.  4  when 
the  morning  paper  made  its 
first  appearance  attended  a  re¬ 
union  at  the  Conrad  Hilton  Ho¬ 
tel.  They  drank  a  toast  to  the 
memory  of  Marshall  Field, 
founder  of  the  Sun,  “who  staked 
his  wealth  and  his  reputation 
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PAUL  HARVEY  NEWS 


PAUL  HARVEY 


PAUL  HARVEY’S  3-times-a-week  column  continues  to  gain  more  and  more 
momentum  every  day  .  .  .  and  the  number  of  pleased  editors  and  even  happier 
readers  continues  to  increase. 

Harvey  is  pre-eminent  in  the  world  of 
American  letters.  He  has  received  awards 
from  the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  the  Freedoms  Foundation 
and  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  as 
well  as  the  bronze  (’hristopher  Award.  He 
is  the  author  of  three  best-selling  books,  and 
holds  honorary  doctorates  from  two  leading 
universities. 

Harvey’s  passion  for  honest  reporting,  hard  work  and  straight  thinking  has 
brought  him  to  the  top  of  the  list  of  today’s  news  analysts,  and  he  now  has  a 
larger  number  of  daily  newspapers  using  his  column  than  any  editorial  page 
writer  started  in  the  last  decade.  There  is  a  reason.  HE  GETS  NEW  SUB¬ 
SCRIBERS. 

His  material  is  crisp  .  .  .  clear  .  .  .  sound  .  .  . 
direct.  Provocative?  Yes!  But  first,  last  and 
always,  SOLID  AMERICAN! 

You  could  not  give  your  readers  a  more  appreciated  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 
present  than  PAUL  HARVEY. 

Write  or  wire  for  current  i^ample  releases. 

The  World's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

250  PARK  AVE.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  will 

launch  a  series  of  weekly  columns 
by  three  distinguished  men’s  wear 
retailers  beginning  the  first  week 
in  January.  These  retailers,  who 
have  or  are  operating  stores  of 
various  sizes  and  characters  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  will 
present  and  analyze  the  many  proh- 
lems  facing  independent  men’s  wear 
merchants  today.  Their  experiences, 
ideas  and  successes,  it  is  felt,  will 
be  of  assistance  to  other  men’s  wear 
retailers. 


FOOTWEAR  NEWS  editor,  Rich¬ 
ard  Cohen,  has  just  made  known 
the  appointment  of  Arthur  Tohier 
to  the  news  staff  of  the  paper  to 
handle  general  assignments  and 
cover  the  children’s  footwear  mar¬ 
ket.  Mr.  Tohier  was  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  on  newspapers  in  Florida 
and  Michigan. 


When  the  Home  Furnishings  Mar¬ 
kets  get  under  way  in  Chicago  on 

Jan.  8,  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
DAILY  will  have  12  members  of 
the  New  York  editorial  staff  on 
hand  with  the  regular  Chicago  bu¬ 
reau  members  to  cover  the  shows. 
Among  them  will  l)e  editor,  Isadore 
Barmash,  and  fashion  editor,  Vera 
Hahn,  with  members  of  their  de¬ 
partments;  columnists,  Earl  Lifshey 
and  Ray  Reed;  artist,  Arthur 
Norgren. 


Recent  newcomers  to  the  line-up  of 
Fairchild  News  Service  news  rep¬ 
resentatives  are  Gordon  Crump  who 
will  cover  for  all  Fairchild  papers 
in  Louisville,  Ky.;  Horace  J.  Trout 
in  Bowie,  Texas;  Richard  Hines  in 
Montgomery,  Ala. 


Saul  Berliner,  head  of  Fairchild’s 
Pittsburgh  office,  will  address  the 
Point  Park  Junior  College  next 
month.  He  will  talk  to  the  journal¬ 
ism  students  on  their  opportunities 
in  the  field  of  reporting  for  business 
papers. 


WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY’s  pre- 
couture  sections,  which  are  pub¬ 
lished  just  prior  to  designer  show¬ 
ings  of  Spring  lines,  are  scheduled 
as  follows:  Italy,  Dec.  26;  London, 
Dec.  27;  Paris,  Jan.  2. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications^  Inc. 

7  East  12rii  St.,  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 
Publfskart  ot 

Dally  N.wt  RKord.  Womcn'i  W.ar  Dally, 
Homa  Fumishinqt  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawt, 
Suparmarkat  Nawi,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Etactronic  Nawt,  Books, 
Malalworkinq  Nawt,  Diractorlat. 


Eubanks  Promoted; 
Wilcox  Retiring 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Frank  Eubanks,  45,  assistant 
business  manager  of  Atlanta 
Newspapers  Inc.,  becomes  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  Jan.  1. 

His  appointment  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  was  announced  by  Jack 
Tarver,  president  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  Mr.  Eubanks  succeeds 
Hedley  B.  Wilcox,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring. 

A  lifelong  resident  of  At¬ 
lanta,  Mr.  Eubanks  went  to 
work  as  bookkeeper  on  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution  in  1936.  He 
advanced  to  the  position  of  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager,  work¬ 
ing  with  the  late  H.  H.  Trotti. 

Since  the  merger  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  and  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  in  1950,  Mr.  Eu¬ 
banks  has  served  as  purchasing 
agent,  personnel  di  lector  and 
assistant  business  manager,  also 
handling  labor  relations. 

Mr.  Wilcox,  who  will  be  65 
in  January,  is  a  native  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  joined  the 
Atlanta  Journal  in  December, 
1939,  after  having  been  account¬ 
ant  and  assistant  secretary  of 
the  old  Atlanta  Georgian.  He 
worked  for  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  Journal  for 
10  years  as  assistant  chief  ac¬ 
countant. 

• 

O’Donnell  Aids  Gov. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Harry  J.  O’Donnell,  former 
sports  writer  at  Elmira  and  AP 
correspondent  who  became  press 
secretary  to  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  is  rejoining  the  staff  of 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  to 
help  with  his  political  activities. 
Mr.  O’Donnell  has  been  working 
with  the  Republican  State  Com¬ 
mittee. 

• 

Sara  Lucille  Frey,  formerly 
with  the  Wilson  College  Public 
Relations  office,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.  —  to  editorial  staff,  Hagers¬ 
town  (Md.)  Morning  Herald, 

*  *  ♦ 

Richard  Wright,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  copy  desk — 
to  the  staff  of  Automotive  News. 
*  *  * 

Annie  Lee  Williams,  former 
director  of  public  relations  and 
journalism  instructor,  Wharton 
County  Junior  College,  and  cor¬ 
respondent,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post 
— to  woman’s  editor,  Wichita 
Falls  (Tex.)  Times  and  Record 
i  News,  succeeding  Sara  Moore, 
resigned  to  get  married. 

*  »  ♦ 

Joe  Brown,  managing  editor. 
High  Point  Enterprise  —  new 
president.  North  Carolina  As¬ 
sociated  Press  News  Council. 


P 

Sweetland  Heads 
Monitor  Ad  Staff 

Boston 

Effective  Jan.  1,  Norman  S. 
Sweetland  will  become  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  succeeding  M. 
Alvah  Blanchard,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring  from  that  post  after  19 
years.  Mr.  Sweetland  has  been 
in  the  Monitor’s  advertising  de¬ 
partment  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  position  of  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  will  be  filled 
by  Marshall  W.  Hill,  who  has 
managed  the  Monitor’s  Mid¬ 
western  District  advertising 
office  in  Chicago.  The  Chicago 
office  post  will  be  filled  by  its 
manager  Thomas  G.  Driscoll, 
who  has  been  representing  the 
Monitor  in  the  Detroit  area. 

Taking  over  the  post  of  man¬ 
ager  of  national  advertising 
will  be  Charles  W.  E.  Morris, 
who  has  been  serving  as  New 
England  District  advertising 
manager  for  many  years. 

Robert  O.  Bowen,  who  has 
served  as  salesman  in  the  Moni¬ 
tor’s  New  England  office,  moves 
up  to  managership  of  the  New 
England  Office. 

• 

Publisher  Appointed 

Montreal 

Duncan  F.  Anderson,  vice- 
president  of  Southam-MacLean 
Publications  Limited,  has  been 
appointed  publisher  of  the  Fi¬ 
nancial  Times,  national  financial 
weekly  established  in  1911  and 
recently  purchased  by  Southam- 
MacLean. 


HOSTESS  —  Yolanda  Maurer,  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  News,  chats  with 
Florida  Gov.  C.  Farris  Bryant  after 
he  had  given  her  a  certificate  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Florida  Commit¬ 
tee  of  100.  Mrs.  Maurer  was  hon¬ 
ored  for  her  work  as  hostess  and 
official  Interpreter  on  a  trip  by  the 
governor  and  his  party  to  Europe 
to  promote  Sunshine  State  tour¬ 
ism  abroad. 


ersonal 


MOVES  UP — Clayte  Blnion  Is  the 
new  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle.  He 
has  been  with  the  Chronicle  12 
years,  serving  as  production  editor 
and  telegraph  editor. 

Ernest  White,  formerly  with 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram — named  editor  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Eddy  County 
News,  Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  weekly. 

<k  *  * 

>  Paula  Rowland,  former 
woman’s  editor  of  the  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  Times — to  fashion  edi¬ 
tor,  Miami  (Fla.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Benjamin  Podger — resigned 
as  vicepresident  and  business 

manager,  W.  W.  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  publisher  of  World, 
the  new  compact  weekly  in 
Washington. 

*  «  « 

Raymond  W.  Rancourt,  New 
London  (Conn.)  Day — to  Nor¬ 

wich  (Conn.)  Bulletin.  James 
D.  Cunningham,  New  London 
Day  city  staff  —  to  Norwich 
Bulletin. 

♦  «  « 

Hugh  J.  Schuck — from  tele¬ 
graph  editor  to  cable  editor  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News; 
Floyd  Barger — promoted  to 
telegraph  editor.  Mr.  Schuck,  on 
the  News  since  1943,  is  a  former 
news  editor  of  the  Japan  .Adver¬ 
tiser,  Tokyo. 

«  *  * 

Harris  Simons,  news  staff, 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus- 
Leader — to  managing  editor  of 
the  Shorthorn  World,  national 
publication  of  the  Shorthorn 
breed. 

♦  «  « 

Edward  H.  Lewis,  night  city 
editor,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express  —  honored  at  a  retire¬ 
ment  party  by  fellow-workers. 
He  has  been  w'ith  the  paper  20 
years. 
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New  London  Day 
Enlarges  Area  Staff 

New  London,  Conn. 
The  New  London  Evening  Day 
is  reorganizing  its  news  staff, 
enlarging  it  Groton  office  and 
New  London  city  room. 

Managing  Editor  Deane  C. 
Every  has  appointed  E.  Curtiss 
Pierson,  on  the  city  staff  since 
1952,  as  Groton  editor,  in  charge 
of  an  enlarged  staff. 

Robert  J.  Craigue,  who  joined 
the  Day  in  1954,  has  been  named 
assistant  state  editor  and  will 
also  continue  as  a  swing  city 
editor  and  wire  editor. 

The  main  newsroom  and 
library  have  been  moved  to  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  Main  Street 
building.  It  had  been  for  many 
years  on  the  third  floor. 

New  additions  to  the  staff 
include  Mrs.  Theodore  (Suzie) 
Cole,  social  and  general  assign¬ 
ment;  and  Francis  J.  P.  Tigue, 
a  June,  1961,  graduate  of  Fair- 
field  University,  general  assign¬ 
ment. 

The  Day’s  full-time  staff  of 
editors  and  reporters  now  num¬ 
bers  24. 

• 

Peter  Stevenson — to  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Elyria  (Ohio) 
Chronicle  Telegram,  succeeding 
Robert  W.  Peterson,  resigned. 
Mr.  Stevenson  formerly  worked 
for  newspapers  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  Bennington,  Vt. 

*  * 

John  T.  Jones  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 
— elected  a  vicepresident  of  the 
Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

«  « 

Richard  F.  Gibeuu,  a  former 
newspaperman  in  Fort  Wayne 
and  Chicago — now  development 
director  of  Villa  Madonna  Col¬ 
lege  at  Covington,  Ky. 

*  «  * 

David  Kent,  city  hall  reporter, 
Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle  Tele¬ 
gram — to  Akron  bureau,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer.  JoE 
CowDEN,  associate  news  editor, 
Chronicle-Telegram — to  safety- 
service  director.  City  of  Elyria. 
Donald  Moore,  photo  editor, 
Chronicle-Telegram — to  public 
relations-photography  with 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany. 

*  *  « 

Peter  Starrett,  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen  —  new 
president,  Tucson  Press  Club, 
succeeding  Jim  Copper,  also  of 
the  Citizen. 

*  *  « 

James  Grafton — to  assistant 
manager,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post 
general  advertising  department. 

editor  sc  publisher 


M.  L.  Van  Slycic 


Journal  of  Commerce 
Makes  Van  Slyck  Editor 

The  appointment  of  a  new 
editor  and  several  other  editor¬ 
ial  executive  promotions  were 
announced  this  week  by  Eric 
Ridder,  publisher  of  the  Journal 
of  Commerce. 

The  new  editor  is  M.  L.  Van 
Slyck  who  has  been  managing 
editor  since  1947.  He  succeeds 
Dr.  H.  E.  Luedicke,  who  has 
resigned  for  health  reasons. 

Dr.  Luedicke  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  since  1935.  Prior  to  that 
time,  he  was  New  York  financial 
correspondent  for  European 
newspapers. 

Other  changes  include  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Jacques  Ozanne  as 
managing  editor,  succeeding  Mr. 
Van  Slyck,  and  appointments  to 
two  new  posts:  Stanley  Fergu¬ 
son,  associate  editor  in  charge 
of  transportation  news,  becomes 
editorial  director;  and  Emma 
Doran,  associate  editor  in  charge 
of  foreign  trade  news,  becomes 
assistant  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  and  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  International  Edition 
of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Both  Miss  Doran  and  Mr. 
Ozanne  date  their  association 
with  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
to  1929  and  Mr.  Ferguson  to 
1942.  All  have  held  various 
reporting  and  executive  posts. 

Mr.  Van  Slyck  start^  with 
the  old  Chicago  Journal  of  Com- 
inerce  as  a  copy  boy  in  1930.  In 
addition  being  editor,  Mr.  Van 
Slyck  is  vicepresident  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  two  national  business  wire 
service  companies.  Commodities 
News  Services,  Inc.  and  Trans¬ 
portation  News  Ticker,  Inc. 

• 

Austin  Guidinger  —  to  dis¬ 
play  ad  department,  Alamo¬ 
gordo  (N.  M.)  Daily  News. 
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Fleet  Street  Editor  at  36 

London 

Fleet  Street  has  one  of  its 
youngest  editors  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Robert  Edwards,  36,  to 
the  chair  on  Lord  Beaverbrook’s 
Daily  Express  (circulation  4.3 
million).  He  is  a  former  editor 
of  Nye  Bevan’s  Tribune  who 
moved  to  the  Tory  Express  or¬ 
ganization  five  years  ago.  A 
remarkable  point,  among  his 
colleagues,  is  that  Mr.  Edwards 
did  not  have  a  University  edu¬ 
cation. 

• 

Raymond  Herbat,  former 
sports  editor,  Princeton  (W. 
Va.)  Times — to  sports  editor, 
Fremont  (Ohio)  News-Messen¬ 
ger. 

«  *  « 

George  Welden — from  city 
editor  to  wire  editor,  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Tribune.  Kay  Huhns,  a 
member  of  the  staff  since  1950 — 
to  city  editor.  Lee  J.  Noble,  with 
the  Tribune  35  years,  the  last 
20  as  wire  editor — retiring.  He 
will  continue  to  manage  his  two 
weeklies,  the  Greentown  Howard 
County  News  and  the  Kussiaville 
Observer. 

*  *  * 

Harry  McCleary,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle — 
observed  his  25th  anniversary 
on  the  Chronicle. 


Walton  Cole  Honored 

London 

Walton  A.  Cole,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Reuters,  was  invested 
as  a  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
Orange  Nassau  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  in  a  ceremony  at  the  em¬ 
bassy  here  recently'.  During 
World  War  II  Mr.  Cole  had  a 
close  relationship  with  the  Free 
Netherlands  groups  in  London. 
• 

W.  D.  Bedell,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post — honored  at  the  University 
of  Houston’s  seventh  annual 

Journalism  Assembly  for  his 
reporting  on  Latin  American 
affairs. 

*  «  * 

Dan  Wallace,  reporter,  New¬ 
port  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press 
bureau  in  Williamsburg,  Va.  — 
to  city  news  staff,  Winston- 

Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal. 

*  •  * 

Marlyn  Aycock  —  advanced 
to  news  editor,  Frankfurt,  Ger¬ 
many,  bureau  of  United  Press 
International,  succeeding  Nich¬ 
olas  Chriss,  transferred  to  the 
United  States. 

*  *  * 

James  Laughrun,  1960  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  —  to 
copy  desk,  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Sentinel. 


■  NEW  PLANTS. . .  plant  expansions . . .  plant 
modernizations ...  are  all  within  the  scope 


of  engineering  and  architectural  services 
rendered  by  Lockwood  Greene.  A  sam¬ 
pling  of  these  projects,  both  major  and 

minor,  in  the  highly 

newspaper  speci  alized  news- 


ani!  paper-and-printing  field 
is  presented  pictorially 
printing  in  a  new  brochure 

«  now  available... 

plants 
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PLBLIC  RELATIO^S: 


Choosing  PR  Firm 
Like  Choosing  Mate 

Bv  Robert  B.  Mointvre 


Lee  Scliooler,  president  of 
The  Public  Relations  Board, 
Inc.,  believes  that  choosing  a 
public  relations  agency  is  a  lot 
like  picking  a  law  firm,  an  ad 
agency  —  or  a  mate.  Prospec¬ 
tive  happiness  depends  upon, 
among  other  things,  compati¬ 
bility  of  temiierament  and  a 
willingness  by  both  parties  to 
work  at  making  the  partner¬ 
ship  succeed. 

“In  the  business  relation¬ 
ship,”  Mr.  Schooler  said  this 
week,  “it  also  depends  upon  the 
agency’s  ability  to  produce  good 
re.sults  in  terms  of  the  client’s 
goals. 

“Many  companies  that  have 
had  happy  experiences  with 
their  ad  agencies  have  difficulty 
finding  a  PR  firm  to  suit  them,” 
he  said.  “Sometimes  this  is  be¬ 
cause  PR  is  new  to  them  and 
they  don’t  know  what  they  want 
to  achieve.  Other  times  it’s  a 
matter  of  not  investigating  the 
PR  firm’s  resources,  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  as  effectively  as 
they  look  into  the  background 
of  the  firm  that  handles  their 
advertising.” 

PKB's  Background 

Speaking  of  a  PR  firm’s  back¬ 
ground,  PRB’s  is  quite  impres¬ 
sive.  Numbered  among  its  40 
clients  are  Allied  Radio  Corp., 
American  Hardboard  Associa¬ 
tion,  American  Photocopy 
Equipment  Company,  Helene 
Curtis  Industries,  Esquire,  Inc., 
Kroehler  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Maremont  Corp.,  Union 
Tank  Car  Company,  and  the 
H.  W.  Gossard  Company. 

PRB,  with  offices  in  Chicago, 
New  York  and  Toronto,  recent¬ 
ly  was  awarded  two  first  prizes 
and  two  honorable  mentions  in 
the  competition  sponsored  by  the 
Publicity  Club  of  Chicago.  By 
taking  more  awards  than  any 
other  agency,  PRB  maintained 
a  record  begun  with  the  first 
competition. 

First  prize  for  a  continuing 
program  for  an  association  went 
to  PRB  for  work  done  for  the 
American  Hardboard  Associa¬ 
tion.  A  trade  magazine  feature 
series  for  Hub  Industries,  Inc., 
won  the  best-writing  award. 

Honorable  mentions  went  to 
a  spot  campaign  for  Coronet  In¬ 
structional  Films,  a  division  of 
Esquire,  Inc.,  and  for  a  con¬ 
tinuing  corporate  campaign  for 


the  American  Photocopy  Equip¬ 
ment  Company. 

•Blue  Sky’  Promises 

Mr.  Schooler  said  that  as  a 
result  of  a  company’s  failure  to 
investigate  a  PR  firm’s  re¬ 
sources,  companies  are  likely  to 
expect  too  much  too  fast  and 
are  prone  to  listen  to  “blue 
sky”  promises. 

“The  first  year  of  a  client-PR 
agency  relationship  is  always 
the  hardest  and  may  be  a  jieriod 
of  soul-searching  and,  some¬ 
times,  distress  for  both  sides,” 
he  .said.  “On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  company  about  to  retain  a 
PR  firm  frames  the  right  set 
of  questions,  the  relationship 
can  get  off  to  a  smooth  start 
that  bodes  well  for  future  suc¬ 
cess.” 

Asked  what  he  considered  the 
“right  set  of  questions,”  Mr. 
Schooler  placed  things  a  com¬ 
pany  should  find  out  about  a 
PR  firm  into  four  general  cate¬ 
gories:  1)  the  agency’s  rela¬ 
tionships  with  media;  2)  its 
achievements  for  present  clients; 
3)  its  internal  policies;  and  4) 
its  plans  for  working  with  the 
new  client. 

He  then  cited  the  following 
questions  in  each  of  the  above 
categories  and  said  that  an¬ 
swers  to  them  will  help  a  firm 
decide  which  PR  agency  to 
choose : 

Media  Relations 

Q.  1  —  Does  the  agency  work 
well  with  the  press? 

“Because  publicity  is  a  major 
tool  of  PR,”  Mr.  Schooler  said, 
“the  agency  must  show'  proof 
that  it  can  work  w’ell  w’ith  the 
press  in  suggesting  ideas  and 
helping  to  develop  articles  and 
features.  Clipping  books  for 
other  clients  tell  part  of  the 
story.  Look  for  clippings  from 
major  newspapers,  wire  and 
feature  services,  well  -  know'n 
columnists.  Ask  local  editors 
about  the  PR  firm’s  reputation 
for  creativity,  cooperativeness 
and  integrity. 

Q.  2  —  What  is  the  agency’s 
attitude  toward  mass  mailings 
to  the  press? 

“Surveys,”  Mr.  Schooler  con¬ 
tinued,  “have  show'n  that  major 
newspapers  receive,  thousands 
of  releases  they  can’t  use.  Three 
signs  that  the  PR  agency  does 


everything  possible  to  make  sure 
its  clients’  messages  are  used: 

1)  It  makes  sure  the  message 
is  news  and  not  mere  pufferj’; 

2)  It  uses  the  highly-regarded 
public  relations  news  wires  to 
transmit  releases  to  key  pub¬ 
lications;  and  3)  It  know’s  what 
the  editors  want.” 

Mr.  Schooler  explained  that 
some  PR  firms,  like  PRB,  main¬ 
tain  a  netw'ork  of  affiliates  who 
know  local  press  needs  and  work 
personally  with  the  pai)ers  in 
their  areas  on  si)ecial  .stories. 

‘Payola’ 

Q.  3  —  Does  the  agency  claim 
to  use  “payola”  or  other  forms 
of  bribery? 

“Public  relations  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  news  function  that  does 
not  require  payola  to  succeed,” 
Mr.  Schooler  emphasized.  “Be 
w'ar>'  of  the  agency  that  claims 
to  ‘ow'n’  an  editor  or  columnist. 
By  the  same  token,  no  client 
should  demand  that  the  agency 
‘take  care  oP  any  new’sman, 
either  with  cash  or  lavish  gifts. 
This  does  not  mean  that  normal 
courtesies  can  not  be  extended, 
how'ever.” 

Mr.  Schooler  explained  that 
many'  businesses  use  philan¬ 
thropic  donations  as  a  w’ay  of 
saying  “thank  you.”  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  he  cited  how'  his  own  firm 
makes  a  Christmas  donation  to 
a  children’s  sanitarium  in  the 
names  of  newspaper  friends.  A 
simple  Christmas  card  lets  the 
newsmen  know  of  the  contribu¬ 
tion. 


.4chieveincnls 

Turning  to  the  second  cate¬ 
gory'  —  a  PR  firm’s  achieve¬ 
ments  for  present  clients  —  Mr. 
Schooler  suggested  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions: 

Q.  1  —  How  long  has  the 
agency  had  its  present  ac¬ 
counts? 

Here  he  suggested  that  a  com¬ 
pany  seeking  a  PR  firm  look  at 
the  record  for  all  clients,  not 
just  a  few'  old  stand-bys.  “Un¬ 
less  the  agency'  specializes  in 
short-term  projects,  most  of  its 
accounts  .should  be  more  than  a 
year  old  and  a  healthy  propor¬ 
tion  should  have  been  with  the 
agency  three  to  five  years,”  Mr. 
Schooler  said.  He  added  that 
keeping  accounts  beyond  the 
first,  hard  year  is  one  measure 
of  the  PR  firm’s  ability  to  lay 
a  good  foundation  for  future 
effectiveness. 

“While  any  good  salesman  can 
bring  in  new'  business,  it  is  up 
to  the  total  organization  to  keep 
clients,”  he  said. 

PRB  still  represents  its  first 
corporate  client  w'hich  it  picked 
up  in  1949,  and  more  than  30% 
of  its  40  clients  have  been  with 
the  PR  firm  at  least  five  years. 
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and  65%  at  least  three  years. 

A  PR  firm,  Mr.  Schooler  feels, 
should  l>e  happy  to  supply  po¬ 
tential  clients  w'ith  “can  call” 
references  among  both  old  and 
new  clients. 

Reccnl  .\clivily 

Q.  2  —  What  has  the  agency 
done  lately  for  accounts  it  has 
held  a  long  time? 

According  to  Mr.  Schooler, 
there  is  sometimes  a  tendency 
for  longtime  accounts  to  fall 
into  a  rut,  with  the  same  pro¬ 
grams  repeated  year  after  year 
by  the  PR  firm. 

“Look  for  evidence  that  the 
agency  is  able  to  sustain  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  creativity  and  doesn’t 
permit  itself  to  take  any  client 
for  granted,”  he  advised.  “A 
fresh  approach  each  time  to  re¬ 
curring  events  such  as  semi¬ 
annual  markets  or  annual  pro¬ 
motions  is  one  sign  that  the  PR 
agency  hasn’t  gone  stale  or  is 
stereotyped  in  its  thinking  and 
approach,”  he  said. 

Q.  3  —  What  has  the  agency 
done  during  the  first  year  on 
new  accounts? 

Here,  Mr.  Schooler  said,  a 
company  should  find  out  if  the 
PR  firm  makes  haste  slowly  by 
learning  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  account  before  plung¬ 
ing  into  an  ambitious  program 
that  may  not  serv'e  any  real 
purpose. 

“Only  if  the  PR  agency 
spends  up  to  several  months 
researching  the  company  and 
its  industry  is  it  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  company’s  goals  and 
how  to  reach  them,”  he  said. 
“During  this  period  the  agency 
will  compile  a  background  his¬ 
tory  of  the  company  and  fact 
sheets  on  its  various  products 
and  divisions  for  use  in  working 
with  the  press.  It  also  will  sub- 
{Continiied  on  page  32) 
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Choosing  PR 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

mit  a  detailed  plan  of  action  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  A 
comparison  of  actual  results 
with  the  plan  will  show  whether 
the  agency  was  able  to  analyse 
the  problems  correctly  and  then 
go  to  work  quickly.” 

Account  Types 

Q.  1  —  What  type  of  accounts 
does  the  agency  handle? 

Mr.  Schooler  said  that  a  pro¬ 
spective  client  will  look  first  at 
accounts  that  are  roughly  the 
same  in  type  and  size  as  his  own 
company.  This  will  give  the 
client  some  idea  of  how  his  ac¬ 
count  would  be  handled. 

“But,”  Mr.  Schooler  warned, 
“insistence  on  heavy  experience 
in  any  particular  industry  is 
usually  a  mistake.  The  agency 
that  works  in  many  fields  shows 
its  versatility  and  creativity, 
since  ideas  and  techniques  are 
often  transferrable.  An  agency 
that  has  specialized  within  a 
fairly  narrow  range  may  not 
have  the  ability  to  branch  out 
into  new  areas,”  he  said. 

On  this  score,  PRB  accounts 
represent  widely  varied  inter¬ 
est  ranging  from  heavy  indus¬ 
try  to  cosmetics,  from  fashion 
to  office  equipment  and  from 
home  appliances  to  personal 
service. 

Internal  Policies 

Q.  1  —  What  is  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  people  who  will 
work  on  the  account? 

Here,  again,  Mr.  Schooler 
said,  a  broad  PR  background 
usually  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  strict  specialization.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  have  worked  on  a  va¬ 
riety  of  accounts  have  shown 
their  creative  ability  and  judg¬ 
ment.  Frequently  they  can  see 
fresh  opportunities  that  may  be 
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overlooked  by  people  unac¬ 
quainted  with  difficult  field.  Nor 
should  the  client  insist  that  only 
men  —  or  only  women  —  work 
on  his  account. 

“Possible  exceptions  to  the 
no-specialization  rule  are  in  ex¬ 
tremely  technical  and  financial 
areas,”  Mr.  Schooler  said. 

The  PR  executive  also  noted 
that  a  client,  while  checking  the 
personnel  of  a  PR  firm,  should 
also  investigate  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  turn-over  to  determine 
if  the  people  assipmed  to  his  ac¬ 
count  are  likely  to  be  compara¬ 
tively  permanent.  He  said  new.s- 
paper  people  are  good  sources 
of  information  on  this  point, 
since  they  know  which  PR  firms 
have  “revolving  door”  reputa¬ 
tions. 

Cost  Accounting 

Q.  2  —  Does  the  PR  agency 
have  a  cost  accounting  system? 

According  to  Mr.  Schooler,  a 
PR  firm  that  keeps  its  own 
financial  affairs  in  order  prob¬ 
ably  does  the  same  for  its 
clients.  A  cost  accounting  sys¬ 
tem  enables  it  to  keep  client 
costs  under  control  and  to  show 
the  client  where  his  money  goes. 

Some  PR  firms,  including 
PRB,  retain  outside  manage¬ 
ment  consultants  to  assess  per¬ 
formance  in  relation  to  client 
budgets.  The  obvious  point,  Mr. 
Schooler  said,  is  that  a  client 
asking  for  counsel  on  his  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  certain  the  ad¬ 
visor  runs  a  sound  business  of 
his  own. 

Q.  3  —  Does  the  PR  firm 
have  production  and  art  facili¬ 
ties? 

On  this  point,  Mr.  Schooler 
believes  that  a  firm  with  its  own 
production  and  art  facilities  of¬ 
fers  a  client  savings  in  money 
and  execution  time,  as  well  as 
close  supervision  of  vv’ork. 

Q.  4  —  What  is  the  agency’s 
definition  of  public  relations 
services? 

“This  should  be  made  clear 
at  the  outset  through  an  open 


discussion  of  what  the  prospec-  spent  on  actual  work  for  the 
tive  client  wants  and  what  the  client,  but  involve  him  in  tim^ 
PR  firm  can  realistically  offer,”  consuming,  unnecessary  detail 
Mr.  Schooler  said.  “Sometimes  work.  Some  of  them  insist  on 
companies  ask  for  PR  counsel-  rewriting  every  release,  even 
ing  when  they  really  want  though  writing  skill  presumably 
straight  product  publicity.  Then  was  one  of  the  reasons  for 
they’re  surprised  to  find  them-  which  the  agency  was  selected, 
selves  presented  with  a  com-  Mr.  Schooler  said  that  the 
plete  PR  program  that  includes  client  should  expect  to  spend 
such  diverse  activities  as  store  more  time  on  PR  matters  in  the 
promotions  and  motivation  re-  early  fact-gathering  months  of 
search.”  the  program  than  later  on, 

I-  ...  c  I  “when  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 

understanding  has  been  estab- 


with  clients’  ad  agencies  on  spe¬ 
cial  promotions? 

On  this  one,  Mr.  Schooler  said 
that  cooperation  between  the 
two  “communications  arms” 


Serious  Problems? 


iiiaL  cuoueraiiuii  ueiwecii  me  „  rv  .u  ~ 

.  ^  ...  „  Q.  3  —  Does  the  agency  think 

two  communications  arms  ^ 

mav  take  several  forms  PR  can  ^  serious  prob- 

may  take  several  torms.  P/'  can  j  ^  building  and  carrying 

use  advertising  and  marketing  . 

,  ^  ui-  out  a  program? 

plans  as  a  source  of  publicity 

for  newspaper  business  pages  According  to  Mr.  Schooler, 
and  trade  publications.  PR  can  the  PR  firm  cannot  answer  this 
play  up  and  follow  advertising  question  unless  the  client  is 
themes  in  publicity  material  —  frank  in  describing  his  corn¬ 
er  vice  versa.  And  both  can  pany’s  operations,  needs,  and 
work  together  in  planning  pro-  objectives.  Nor  can  the  PR  firm 
motional  devices  such  as  news-  plan  a  realistic  program  with- 
paper  supplement  pages  and  in-  out  knowing  of  jKissible  road- 
stitutional  advertising.  blocks. 


stitutional  advertising.  blocks. 

“PR  is  a  communications 
Plans  for  Qient  function,”  he  said.  “It  cannot 

1  _  W'hat  does  the  PR  fulfill  tfiut  function  effectively 

firm"  think  it  can  accomplish  dur-  the  client  withholds  necessary 


ing  the  first  year  and  what  are 

the  long-term  goals?  q.  4  —  What  will  it  cost? 

^ehooler  sees  it  no  jyjj.  gchooler  said  that  cost  of 
PR  firm  can  make  a  rea  istic  ^  pR  p^o^m  necessarily  is  de 
estimate  of  either  short  or  long-  termined  by  the  amount  of  time 
term  results  until  it  has  thor-  out  pro- 

oughly  analyzed  the  account.  u,uy  change  as  the 

He  w’arns,  therefore,  that  a  ppogj-ani  progresses.  By  plan- 
prospective  client  should  be  ^ing  the  program  in  advance, 
skeptical  of  promisp  made  at  ^he  agency  will  be  able  to  pre- 
the  beginning  of  the  relation-  t^e  cost  for  the  term  of 

ship  The  client  also  should  r^  ^he  contract.  All  “extras”  dur- 
member  that  plans  and  goals  the  period,  such  as  new 

are  subject  to  change  as  con-  pj-oje^ts,  will  be  approved  by 
ditions  in  his  cornpany  or  in-  client  in  advance  so  there 

will  be  no  surprise  bills.  PR 
should  have  sufficient  flexibility  ^^at  maintain  strict  cost 

to  permit  the  introduction  of  accounting  are  able  to  budget 
new  elements  that  take  advan-  work  closely  and  verify  the 
tage  of  unexpected  opportuni-  ^^sts  to  the  client, 
ties. 


information. 


Q.  2  —  How  much  of  the  Structure 

client’s  time  will  be  required?  “Neither  the  client  nor  the 
“Public  relations  is  a  man-  PR  firm  should  ask  for  a  cost- 
agement  function  and  cannot  be  plus  arrangement,  since  the 
delegated  to  lower  echelon  peo-  client  will  suffer  if  the  agency 
pie,”  Mr.  Schooler  said.  “Ex-  is  inefficient,”  Mr.  Schooler  cau- 
ecutives  assigned  to  working  tinned.  “The  fee  structure  may 
with  the  agency  must  be  pre-  be  a  straight  retainer,  or  a  re¬ 
pared  to  meet  regfularly  with  tainer-plus-hourly  rate.  In  addi- 
the  agency  for  the  setting  and  tion,  the  PR  firm  usually  is  re¬ 
transmitting  of  policy,  planning  imbursed  for  out-of-pocket  ex¬ 
operations,  etc.  The  time  of  penses.  In  any  case,”  he  said, 
other  company  people  also  will  “the  agency  must  establish  its 
be  needed  in  connection  with  fee  at  a  level  that  permits  it 
projects  involving  their  depart-  to  recover  all  costs  at  a  rea¬ 


ments.” 

Mr.  Schooler  noted,  however. 


sonable  profit.” 

Mr.  Schooler  concluded  by 


that  some  executives  have  a  noting  that  clients  accustomed 
tendency  to  carry  personal  su-  to  relating  costs  to  the  selling 
pervision  of  the  PR  program  price  of  their  products  will  find 
too  far.  They  insist  that  the  PR  that  PR  probably  accounts  for 
firm  prepare  voluminous  reports  less  than  one-tenth  of  1%  of 
that  not  only  cut  into  the  time  the  total  price  of  the  product. 
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Realtors  Rake  Want 
Ads,  Rates,  Service 

By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

C.laMiiied  Advertiftina  Direrlor,  New  York  PcMit 


more  productive  than  the  poor-  CAM  Frank  Lester  says  that 
est  you  can  write  —  and  that’s  if  any  other  classified  salesman 
the  smart  way  to  control  your  has  ever  run  more  ads,  he’d  like 
ad  cost  —  sales  ratio  .  .  .  use  to  hear  about  it. 
good  ads.”  •  *  * 

Here’s  how  she  finished,  “You 
people  and  others  like  you  built 
newspaper  classified  real  estate 
advertising.  You  made  for  your 


Over  3,000,000  Again 
The  3,000,000th  f  u  1 1  -  r  u  n 
classified  ad  to  be  published  so 
self  a  special  market  place  year  appeared  in  the 


where  your  prospects  come  look¬ 
ing  for  your  offers.  Your  news¬ 
paper  only  offered  you  a  serv¬ 
ice.  You  make  classified  the 


Los  Angeles  Times  Dec.  4.  This 
makes  the  third  consecutive 
year  that  the  Times  has  pub¬ 
lished  more  than  3,000,000  full- 
run  classified  ads  in  a  single 
year. 

The  Times  has  also  published 
214,837  classified  ads  in  its  six 
zone  sections. 


When  Bill  Golding,  executive  months.  Boycott  talk  and 
vicepresident  of  Howard  Parish  thought  seemed  to  arise  pri-  ,  ^ 

Assticiates,  sat  in  on  the  ad-  marily  from  resentment  of  rate  place  for  real  estate.  It 

vertising  sessions  of  the  Na-  adjustments,  but  some  complaint  belongs  to  you  —  not  your  news- 
tional  Association  of  Real  Es-  was  voiced  about  ‘no  help  or  ~  you  have  the 

tate  Board  convention  recently  service  from  the  newspaper.’  ftr^test  stake  of  all  m  it 

in  Miami,  he  thought  he  might  “A  broker  from  Texas  said,  y®“  prove  it  by,  as 

pick  up  a  few  pointers.  Instead,  ‘I  hope  someone  at  this  conven-  investing  more  than  ,  „  .  r<. 

he  heard  a  blast  aimed  at  clas-  tion  can  tell  me  how  to  get  by  Poynter  S  People  Figure 

sified  that  singed  his  eyebrows  without  using  classified.’ 
and  made  it  painfully  obvious  one  could!).” 
that  the  want  ad  clan  has^  a  “When  a  Maryland  member 
mammoth  public  relations  job  complained  about  not  getting 
cut  out  for  it  in  one  of  its  big-  iielp  with  ideas  or  copy  —  add- 


Dimdend,  by  Point, 


ing  that  he  was  paying  a  high 
rate  and  deserved  more  than 


„  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Plan  to  (.ombal  Protests  ^ 

After  the  formal  sessions  Bill  Staffers  of  Nelson  Poynter’s 
Golding  circulated  among  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  ask  that 
real  estate  people,  conducting  question  around  this  time  of  the 
,  .  •  “button-hole”  interviews  and  year.  The  answer  this  time  from 

just  space  he  got  a  standing  some  of  the  thoughts  Ckmtroller  Cliff  Camp  was 

ovation.  came  up:  46.719  cents. 

Dortant  session  actuallv  turned  .  Illinois  broker  warned  “We  need  a  continuing  pro-  Thus  an  employe  could  figure 
hS  rnewsDaner  condemnation  newspa^r  salespeople  had  gram  to  help  us  advertise  sue-  what  his  share  of  a  $64,103 

meetine  —  with  less  than  10%  1°  ^  watch^  or  they  would  add  cessfully.”  Christmas  profit-sharing  bonus 

of  the  time  snent  on  adverti^  hungry'  for  ad  material  would  be.  Each  staffer  gets  a 

iHear  anH  abont  Llf  of  ^  to  get  ideas  from.”  point  for  each  dollar  of  weekly 

laeas,  ana  aooui,  ^haro-o  for  the  whole  tine  He  deadlines  salary  or  wages  times  the  num- 

really  necessary?”  ber  of  calendar  years  (up  to 

‘Has  anvone  ciiereasfiillv  nut  a  bitterly  assailed  high  “Do  any  papers  promote  read-  three)  he  has  worked  on  the 

“vLtt  o^thf  eTa«Tfi^^^  i"  classified,  saying  ‘in  ership  of  real  estate  ads?”  paper.  A  two-year  man,  for 

the  end  we  just  wind  up  work-  “We  grew  by  increasing  our  example,  making  $75  a  week 
ing  for  the  newspaper.’  They  advertising  as  our  gross  went  would  multiply  150  times  .46719, 


gest  classifications  —  real  es¬ 
tate. 

Here  is  a  sampling  of  what 
Bill  reported: 

“The  longest  and  most  im- 


ing  lueas,  aim  ..an 

that  on  mail  and  signs.  cheers  !  A  voice  from  the 

An  Alabama  broker  asked. 


boycott  on  the  classified  section 
of  a  newspaper  into  effect?’ 
Eight  other  brokers  asked  any¬ 
one  who  knew  of  successful  boy¬ 
cotts  to  contact  them.  Three 
brokers  reported  success  of  a 
sort  with  boycotts  —  one 


clapped ! 


A  Voice  from  Our  .Side 
Fortunately,  Pat  “Casey” 


which  a  linage  reduction  pro-  D«?‘evey  of  the  Parish  organi¬ 


gram  cost  a  newspaper  an  esti¬ 
mated  $2,000  a  month  for  18 


zation  was  quick  on  the  trigger. 


up  —  it  works!”  take  out  18%  withholding  tax 

“Is  this  multiple  insertion  and  3%  social  security,  and  come 

deal  they  put  in  a  ‘bill  of  up  with  the  amount  of  the 

goods’?”  dividend  check. 

Bill  Golding  proposes  a  pro-  Additional  dividends  will  be 
gram  to  eliminate  the  possibility  paid  into  the  Profit  Sharing  Pool 
She  got  the  floor  and  batted  out  of  such  “protest”  sessions  in  the  after  the  books  are  closed  on 
a  few  important  considerations  future:  1961. 

about  classified  that  gave  the  (1)  Get  to  realtor  meetings  • 

assemblage  food  for  thought.  regularly  —  meet,  know  and  Grumhaus  Heads 
“While  here  only  as  an  ob-  get  to  be  a  friend  of  these  peo-  .  o  ui*  u 

server,”  she  said,  “I  would  like  ple.  Talk  about  solving  their  LlucagO  Publishers 
to  pass  along  an  idea  or  two  problems  —  not  yours.  (2)  Get  Chicago 

with  just  one  objective  in  mind  on  their  program  twice  a  year  At  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago 

—  to  help  you  sell  more  prop-  —  and  prove  you  can  and  will  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa- 

erty!  In  our  organization  we  help  them.  (3)  Spend  some  ex-  tjon  Dec.  15,  Arthur  E.  Hall 

are  acquainted  with  hundreds  tJ'a  time  and  effort  on  the  boy-  resigned  as  president  and  Harold 

of  classified  managers  and  rep-  cott  type  mavericks  to  keep  them  p_  Grumhaus,  business  manager 

resentatives  and  nearly  all  are  sold  and  friendly.  (4)  Get  every  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  vice- 

able  and  willing,  and  probably  account  something  in  the  way  of  president  of  the  Tribune  Com- 

anxious,  to  help  each  of  you  copy  ideas  or  help  once  a  month  pany,  was  elected  to  fill  his 

advertise  in  classified  more  ef-  minimum.  (5)  Train  staff  people  unexpired  term.  Mr.  Grumhaus 

fectively.  You  are  salespeople,  to  offer  help  in  preparing  copy  j^^s  been  associated  with  the 

and  you  get  what  you  are  after  —  improving  what  they  are  Chicago  Tribune  since  1934.  He 

by  asking  —  when  you  go  home  phoned  or  handed.  (6)  Write  became  production  manager  of 

call  your  classified  manager  and  ^  letter  of  appreciation  at  least  j;be  Tribune  in  1955  and  was 

ask  for  the  help  you  want.  I’ll  ^  often  as  the  ones  announc-  appointed  business  manager  in 

bet  you’ll  get  it  —  and  profit  ing  rate  adjustments!  July  1950. 

by  it.”  *  *  *  Mr.  Hall’s  resignation  was 

She  continued,  “Because  RECORD  FOR  S.4LESM  AN?  prompted  by  his  retirement  after 

v'ou’re  smart  people  you  under-  Boyd  Savage,  salesman  in  the  32  years  with  the  Chicago  Daily 

(Conn.)  Regisfor  and  N«w  Horen  stand  your  cost  of  advertising  auto  division  of  the  Los  Angeles  News  and  the  Newspaper  Divi- 

Journal-Courier,  succeedin9  ^  the  isn’t  determined  by  the  rate  —  Times  and  Mirror  classified  ad-  sion  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc. 

late  Leon  B.  Robins^,  clauifed  rather  by  how  effectively  vertising  department,  ran  2,300  Leo  R.  Newcombe,  vicepresi- 

a  vertisi^  manaqer  or  j^e  egis-  space  you  invest  in.  ads  and  14,826  lines  in  the  week  dent  and  business  manager  of 

start^  at  offic^bov  in  1940  most  prepare,  of  Nov.  27,  through  Dec.  3.  His  the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  Nevrs, 

recently  was  a  circulation  super-  according  to  documented  re-  tum-in  for  the  week  totaled  was  elected" vicepresident  of  the 

visor.  search,  can  be  up  to  14  times  731  ads.  association. 

editor  8c  PUBLISHER  (or  December  23,  1961 


PROMOTED— Walter  B.  Mills  Jr. 
has  been  named  classified  adver- 
tisin9  mana9er  of  the  New  Haven 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

A  LOOK  AT  REIJGIOIS  PAGES 


By  Rick  Frieiiman 

One  of  the  most  neglected 
areas  of  weekly  newspaper 
covej’age  is  religion.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  too  many  editors  do  little 
more  than  put  heads  on  items 
brought  in  by  local  clergymen. 

If  one  takes  the  trouble  to 
read  weekly  newspaper  church 
pages,  he  can  find  good  stories 
buried  in  them.  A  little  digging 
and  some  careful  writing  could 
have  turned  many  of  these  same 
religious  pages  into  a  readable 
part  of  the  paper. 

Recently  I  collected  the  first 
13  weeklies  which  came  across 
my  desk  and  culled  through 
them.  Two  had  no  religious 
news.  A  third  had  a  syndicated 
cartoon,  “Church  Chuckles,”  on 
its  editorial  page.  Two  merely 
listed  church  services.  Four  car¬ 
ried  religion  as  regular  news. 
Four  had  church  pages.  Only 
two  out  of  the  13 — in  11  states 
— gave  religion  the  coverage 
which  it  deserves.  Here’s  a  closer 
look  at  all  of  them: 

•  A  12-page  paper  in  a  Con¬ 
necticut  suburb.  About  12  inches 
of  church  listings  on  Page  2. 

•  A  12-page  tabloid  in  a  small 
upstate  New  York  town.  One 
story  about  a  church  guild  spon¬ 
soring  a  Christmas  party. 

•  An  8-page  paper  in  a  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  college  towm.  Two 
stories.  One  on  the  front  page 
told  how  a  minister  was  about 
to  organize  a  Lutheran  church 
in  the  community.  .■X.ccompanied 
by  a  two-column  picture  of  the 
clergyman,  it  was  given  good 
play.  The  other  was  about  a 
Christmas  fair  opening  at  a 
local  church. 

•  A  4-page  paper  in  a  small 


Florida  town.  Church  listings  on 
Page  3  next  to  an  illustrated  ad¬ 
vertisement  asking:  “Is  Change- 
of-Life  Making  You  Only  Half 
a  Woman?  Too  ten.se,  too  tired 
to  be  a  real  companion  to  your 
husband?” 

•  .\n  8-page  paper  in  a  small 
West  Virginia  community.  No 
church  news. 

•  .A.  10-page  tabloid  in  a  Ken¬ 
tucky  fann  community.  Only  the 
cartoon,  “Church  Chuckles.” 

•  .A  24-page  tabloid  in  a  large 
New  Mexico  city.  No  chuivh 
news. 

•  .A  32-page  tabloid  in  Man¬ 
hattan  New  York.  A  departmen¬ 
talized  religion  page  which  ran 
over  onto  two  pages  in  the  back. 
The  main  page  consisted  of  more 
than  half  paid  church  notices 
and  eight  short  stories,  all  of 
the  release-type  variety.  The 
last  on  the  iiage  jumped  onto  a 
back  page  which  was  almost 
completely  dominated  by  a  bras¬ 
siere  ad. 

Buried  News  l>«‘ails 

Buried  in  these  short  stories 
were  a  number  of  news  leads. 
Young  businessmen  and  profes¬ 
sional  adults  had  formed  a 
“seekers  after  knowle<lge”  group 
to  explore  the  philosophy,  ethics 
and  mores  of  Judaism  and  how 
it  affects  contemporary  society 
and  the  world  situation.  A  syna¬ 
gogue  was  about  to  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  symposium  on  “Religion 
and  Medicine,”  featuring  a  panel 
of  physicians.  A  ti-adHional 
Swedish  Yuletide  observ’ance, 
the  Lucia  Fest,  was  about  to 
take  place  in  English  at  a  com¬ 
munity  church. 


•  A  28-|mge  paper  in  an  Ohio 
suburb.  .A  page-and-a-half  of 
church  news.  There  was  a  two- 
column  story  (winners  in  a  con- 
te.st  run  by  four  local  chuirhes), 
and  three  smaller  release-type 
stories.  There  was  an  architect’s 
sketch  of  a  million-dollar  mau- 
.soleum  building  program  on  the 
second  chuivh  page.  Paragraphs 
with  boldface<l  top  lines  made  up 
the  rast  of  the  coverage.  These 
were  set  under  the  standing 
head,  “Church  News,”  which  aj)- 
l)eare<l  five  times  at  the  top  of 
the  two  pages. 

There  also  was  a  large 
amount  of  paid  church  an¬ 
nouncements  and  funeral  .ser\’- 
ice  advertising. 

Again,  in  these  paragraphs 
one  could  find  a  number  of  news 
leads.  .A  church  group  was  to 
view  a  film,  “Sex  Attitudes  in 
the  Adolescent.”  The  women  of 
another  church  were  to  hold  a 
toy  drive.  A  church  announce<l  a 
candlelight  Christmas  seivice. 
The  Baha’i  World  Faith  was 
starting  its  annual  19-day  feast. 

•  A  30-page  paper  in  a  North 
New  Jersey  suburb.  Four  re¬ 
ligion  stories  played  as  regular 
news  and  grouped  together  on 
one  page  in  the  back  of  the  first 
section.  A  two-column  head  and 
picture  set  off  a  storj’  announc¬ 
ing  the  arrival  of  a  new  min¬ 
ister.  Similar  treatment  (.sans 
picture)  was  given  to  a  candle¬ 
light  carol  sendee.  The  thiixl 
story,  much  smaller,  announce<l 
a  .sermon  topic,  and  the  fourth 
a  speaker  at  a  high  school  re¬ 
union. 

The  story  on  the  new  minister 
played  it  straight  and  I  would 
fruess  it  was  sent  in  by  the 
church.  It  noted  that  more  than 
100  candidates  had  been  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  committee,  which 
had  travelled  5,000  miles  to  hear 
25  of  them  preach.  Also,  that 
the  new  minister,  who  hadn’t 
taken  his  post  yet,  had  been  In 


town  to  give  a  sennon  at  the 
local  chureh  the  Sunday  before. 

Appointments  and  resigna¬ 
tions  of  local  clergy  are  top 
news  stories  for  weeklies  and 
call  for  more  pereonal  treat¬ 
ment  than  given  by  the  papor 
above. 

(This  area  was  develoi)e<l  into 
a  good  feature  series  by  a  New 
Jersey  paper  a  few  years  ago. 
They  ran  a  “Meet  Your  Pastor” 
column  which  lasted  almost 
half  -  a  -  year.  Personal  inter¬ 
views  by  the  pai)er’s  reporters 
uncovered  backgrounds  of  min¬ 
isters  that  .some  of  their  own 
parishioners  weren’t  even  aware 
of  —  one  was  a  former  news¬ 
man,  another  came  from  the 
world  of  stocks,  l)onds  and 
brokerage  houses.  .Also,  as  new 
ministers  came  into  town,  the 
series  sen’e<l  to  introduce  them). 

•  .A  22- page  paper  in  a  small 
Tenne.ssee  town.  The  church 
page  was  there,  but  it  was  laden 
with  a«ls  for  coffee,  care,  drugs, 
glass  insulation,  and  cold  tab¬ 
lets.  A  good  uart  of  what  was 
left  was  filled  with  the  syndi- 
cate<l  “Today’s  Meditation.”  The 
resignation  of  a  pastor  rated  a 
one-column,  three-line  head  and 
about  two  inches  of  type.  There 
was  a  long,  release-type  story 
on  a  Church  Christmas  pageant, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  an¬ 
nouncements. 

•A  list  of  area  birthdays  filled 
uj)  one  column. 

One  interesting  feature, 
though,  was  “My  Favointe  Bible 
Verse,”  which  readers  sent  in. 

The  Tho  (>0041  Ones 

The  following  were  the  two 
weeklies  which  I  considered  ex¬ 
cellent  in  the  field  of  religious 
coverage : 

•  The  24-page  tabloid  Kinq* 
Courier  and  Bay  Xewn,  which 
ser\’es  the  Coney  Island  section 
of  Brooklyn.  The  Dec.  9  edition 
had  a  2-column  Front  Page  pic- 


lllustrafions  from  the  pre-Easter  edition  of  tho  Harriman  (Tenn.)  Record. 
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ture  of  a  community  Chanaukah 
Menorah  (candle  holder)  l)eing 
plac('<l  on  a  building.  Boxed  on 
the  front  page  was  the  note: 
“Chanaukah  Message.  See  Page 
7.” 

The  “message”  was  a  well- 
displayed  double-column  feature 
headed:  “Festival  of  Lights. 
Fea.st  of  Candles.”  It  had  been 
written  by  a  local  rabbi  the  year 
before,  and  was  reprinted  by  re- 
ouest.  \  note  at  the  bottom  of 
this  feature  announced  that  a 
Christmas  message  would  ap¬ 
pear  the  following  week.  There 
was  also  a  page  of  Chanaukah 
reci|)es  and  another  page  telling 
about  “Christmas  around  the 
world.” 

•  The  20-page  Lanqhome 
(Pa.)  Delaware  Valley  Advance, 
18  miles  outside  of  Philadelphia. 
Page  Two  of  the  Dec.  7  issue 
carried  a  story  on  a  “Changing 
of  Greens”  celebration  at  a 
YMCA  Christmas  Open  House. 
Page  Three  listed  a  number  of 
announcements  under  a  general 
three-column  head:  “News  of 
Churches  in  the  Area.” 

Another  page  of  religious 
news  was  carried  in  the  second 
.section  of  the  paper.  There  was 
a  three-column  picture  of  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
Choir,  who  w’ere  to  perform  in 
the  community.  A  story  about 
them  ran  further  down  on  the 
page. 

Dominating  the  page  under  a 
standing  head,  “This  Week’s 
Church  Activities,”  was  a  long 
story,  “Methodist  Youth  Choirs 
Set  for  Vesper  Sendees.” 

Suggested  Improvements 

A  while  back  the  publisher  of 
five  healthy  New:  Jersey  sub¬ 
urban  weeklies  asked  me  to  look 
over  his  papers  and  suggest  im¬ 
provements.  Among  other 
things,  I  said  his  church  pages 
were  dead.  I  suggested  he  get 
reporters  to  run  down  the 
history  of  area  churches  and 
write  stories  on  the  local  clergy. 

I  didn’t  hear  from  him  (not 
even  a  “thank-you”)  until  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter,  which  said  in 
part:  “Note  brightening  of 
church  pages  following  your 
suggestions  of  about  a  year 
ago.” 

So  I  noted.  The  “brightening” 
consisted  mainly  of  securing  the 
“Church  Chuckles”  cartoon  and 
putting  larger  heads  on  releases. 

The  church  page  of  March  23, 
which  he  had  sent  me,  was  domi¬ 
nated  by  a  “message  sponsored 
by  public  spirited  establish¬ 
ments,”  all  listed,  which  recom¬ 
mended  going  to  church.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  page  consisted 
of  smaller  ads,  a  standing  head, 
“Church  News,”  and  announce¬ 
ments  set  under  the  boldface 


names  of  each  church  or  syna¬ 
gogue.  A  page  opposite  com¬ 
bined  church  and  youth  news  (a 
good  idea). 

There  wasn’t  a  non-release 
type  religion  story  on  the  page. 
The  paper  was  still  relying  on 
the  area  churches  to  hring  in 
their  religious  news. 

His  letter  and  church  page 
sent  me  nosing  into  other  week¬ 
lies  to  see  what  they  were  doing 
on  religion  that  particular 
Easter  .season. 

Most  of  the  papers  looked  like 
tho.se  I  described  earlier  in  this 
column — pretty  bad.  One  Jersey 
weekly,  which  had  a  minister, 
instead  of  the  editor,  writing  its 
editorials,  had  a  church  page 
that  consisted  mostly  of  putting 
heads  over  releases.  A  big  prob¬ 
lem  in  this  paper  was  how  not  to 
repeat  the  word  “sermon”  too 
many  times  in  the  different 
heads. 

But  a  couple  of  papers  did 
stand  out. 

One  was  the  Delaware  Valley 
Advance  of  March  30.  Under  its 
standing  head,  “This  Week’s 
Church  Activities,”  was  a  com¬ 
posite  story:  “Lower  County 
Churches  Plan  Special  Ser\'- 
ices.” 

There  was  a  one-column  cut 
of  a  scheduled  speaker.  The  rest 
of  the  page  consisted  of  ads  and 
announcement-type  stories,  in¬ 
cluding  one  of  a  new  pastor  (no 
special  treatment,  unfortu¬ 
nately).  'The  second  religious 
page  featured  a  story  telling 
how  a  church  organ  fund  bene¬ 
fited  from  a  jewelry  demonstra¬ 
tion.  This  story  was  the  lead  of 
an  area  correspondent’s  weekly 
report  and  the  Advance  had 
wisely  moved  it  onto  the  second 
church  page. 

Picture  Find 

The  second  paper  presented 
one  of  the  most  striking  re¬ 
ligious  spreads  I’ve  ever  seen  in 
a  weekly.  This  was  in  the  Harri- 
man  (Tenn.)  Record  of  March 
30. 

Across  the  entire  top  of  Page 
One  were  four  pictures,  whose 
captions  read:  The  Betrayal  .  .  . 
Judas  and  Jesus;  The  Last  Sup¬ 
per  .  .  .  Christ  the  Savior;  Pilate 
.  .  .  He  listened  to  the  Rabble; 
Mary  .  .  .  The  Crucifixion  on 
Good  Friday.  (See  pictures  op¬ 
posite  page.) 

An  editor’s  note  explained 
that  the  pictures  depicting  the 
last  week  in  Christ’s  life  on 
Earth  were  from  the  Passion 
Play  of  Oberammergau,  Ger¬ 
many.  They  were  brought  back 
to  Harriman  by  Marilsm  Black, 
county  register  of  deeds,  who 
had  visited  there  with  five  other 
county  residents  the  previous 
July.  (Note  that  she  saw  the 


play  nine  months  before  but  the 
Record  was  able  to  capitalize  on 
it  for  Easter). 

A  story  by  Miss  Black  about 
her  experiences  followed.  It  was 
an  excellent  companion  piece  to 
the  lead  story  that  week,  which 
was  set  off  by  this  three-column 
head: 

Churches  List  Easter  Plans; 

Good  Friday  Services  Tomor¬ 
row 

Worthwhile  lltMtklet 

Editors  interested  in  building 
up  their  church  pages  might 
want  to  read  the  booklet.  How 
to  Get  Your  Church  News  in 
Print,  by  John  T.  Stewart, 
church  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

Although  this  booklet,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Bethany  Press,  St. 
Louis,  is  mainly  for  church  peo¬ 
ple,  it  contains  a  number  of 
good  suggestions  for  the  weekly 
editor.  Mr.  Stewart  has  written 
and  edited  church  news  for  40 
years. 

The  following  sub-topics  in¬ 
dicate  some  of  what  this  book¬ 
let  contains:  The  Minister  in 
the  News;  Where  to  Look  for 
News;  No  Summer  Slump;  The 
Church  and  the  Aged;  What 
Makes  a  Special  Feature;  Sub¬ 
jects  for  Pictures, 

Special  areas  such  as  ordi¬ 
nation  services,  calls  and  re¬ 
signations,  church  dedications 
and  anniversaries  are  dealt 
with  separately.  Says  Mr. 
Stewart:  “Calling  a  minister  is 
an  important  story — important 
to  the  minister,  his  congrega¬ 
tion,  the  denomination,  and  the 
community.  The  resignation  of 
a  pastor  or  other  member  of 
the  church  staff  is  news  too.” 

And:  “Anniversary  stories  call 
for  special  treatment  ...  in 
writing  an  anniversary  story, 
search  for  the  feature  which  will 
make  your  story  outstanding.” 

Mr.  Stewart  also  cautions  that 
the  church  page  is  not  a  bulletin 
board. 

• 

California  Paper  Sold 

Holtvilu:,  Calif. 

John  Steppling  has  succeeded 
George  M.  Dobry  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Holtville  Trib¬ 
une. 

Mr.  Dobry  had  served  in  this 
capacity  since  May  of  1954,  with 
the  exception  of  2*4  years  as  a 
federal  government  employe  in 
Manila,  Philippines. 

The  sale  was  handled  by  Jo¬ 
seph  A.  Snyder,  bndter. 

Mr.  Steppling  is  publisher  of 
the  Calexico  Chronicle,  and  will 
continue  to  operate  both  papers. 
He  bought  the  Chronicle  earlier 
this  year.  Before  that  he  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
WeavervUle  Trinity-Journal  for 
eight  years. 


THURSDATA 

FOGGY  IMAGE  —  A  weekly 
newspaper  group  at  the  recent 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
directors  meeting  expressed  con¬ 
cern  over  the  need  to  improve 
the  image  of  ABC.  The  weeklies 
felt  that  agencies  and  their 
clients  should  place  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  ABC  membership 
among  print  media.  They  passed 
a  resolution  calling  for  a 
stepped-up  use  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  insigne  by 
all  publisher  members  in  all 
their  advertising  in  the  trade 
press  and  their  own  publica¬ 
tions. 

*  *  « 

SCHOOL  BOARD  —  Free 
publication  of  school  l>oard  pro¬ 
ceedings  is  on  a  trial  basis  in 
the  Hankinson  (N.  D.)  News. 
With  public  reaction  as  a  guide, 
the  board  will  decide  in  Janu¬ 
ary  whether  to  continue  pub¬ 
lication.  Publisher  Grant  Hrige- 
.son  said  school  boards  in  North 
Dakota  are  not  required  to  pub¬ 
lish  minutes  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings.  Said  Mr.  Helgeson:  “Per¬ 
haps  90  percent  of  the  people 
pay  little  or  no  attention  to 
what  is  being  done  at  the  Pub¬ 
lic  School.  But  they  will  scruti¬ 
nize  every  minute  detail  within 
their  city  government.  Yet  the 
school  here  has  a  budget  almost 
three  times  that  of  the  city  of 
Hankinson.” 

«  «  in 

CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE  — 
A  few  weeks  ago  large  posters 
began  appearing  all  over  Brown 
County,  Ill.  They  urged  people 
to  “Be  Sure  To  Vote”  and  to 
“Read  the  Democrat-Message 
for  Details  (Issue  of  Nov.  29).” 
The  posters  were  the  Mt.  Ster¬ 
ling  Democrat- Message’ 8  ap¬ 
proach  to  “tie  the  message  of 
peace  on  earth”  to  the  opening 
of  the  Christmas  season.  They 
want  a  thousand  persons  to 
write  a  letter  to  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  outlining  why  they  want 
peace.  Sid  Landfield,  editor  and 
co-publisher,  came  to  the  Demo¬ 
crat-Message  a  year  ago  after 
serving  with  the  Chicago  (III.) 
Sun  and  Sun-Times. 

*  «  « 

WEDNESDATA  —  The 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  News  has 
changed  its  publication  date 
from  Thursday  to  Wednesday. 

*  «  « 

NEW  BUILDING— Sentinel 
Publishing  Company  of  Mill- 
town  (N.  J.),  publishers  of 
three  weekly  newspapers  and 
a  monthly  magazine,  has  moved 
into  a  new  building  in  East 
Brunswick.  The  company  em¬ 
ploys  30  full-time  and  28  part- 
time  workers. 
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NEV^SPAPER  LAW 

Right  to  Refuse  Ads 
Has  Legal  Support 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


Although  it  is  a  well  settled 
question  that  a  newspaper  may 
decline  to  publish  advertis  ng 
for  any  reason  or  none,  the 
claim  frequently  is  made  that 
this  isn’t  so,  legally  tpeak.ng. 
A  case  in  hand  may  help  to 
end  further  contention  on  this 
point. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  in  a  recent  decision 
(177  N.E.  2d  586),  sustained 
the  lower  court  in  denying  re¬ 
covery  on  a  claim  for  damages 
against  the  Worcester  Telegram 
Publishing  Co.  Two  real  estate 
brokers  sued  the  company  for 
refusing  to  publish  their  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

Previous  court  decisions  in 
other  states  gave  support  to 
the  Massachusetts  court’s  view 
that  even  where  all  newspapers 
in  a  city  are  under  one  owner¬ 
ship  they  may  decline  adver¬ 
tising  that  is  offered.  The  brok¬ 
ers  based  their  claim  for  dam¬ 
ages  on  the  main  argument  that 
the  Worcester  newspapers  con¬ 
stituted  a  public  utility. 

“Said  newspapers  are  a  pub¬ 
lic  utility  therein  and  have  an 
absolute  monopoly  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  conducted  thereby,”  the 
complaint  asserted. 

For  over  a  year  prior  to 
March  15,  1961  these  brokers 
“have  freely  advertised  their 
business  in  said  newspapers,” 
and  on  or  about  that  date  the 
publisher  “cancelled  an  adver¬ 
tisement  after  one  publication 
thereof  and  has  since  without 
just  cause  maliciously  refused 
and  continues  to  refuse  to  ac¬ 
cept  for  publication  in  its  news¬ 
papers  further  advertising  by 
plaintiffs,”  it  was  alleged. 

The  publisher’s  application 
for  judgment  in  its  favor  on 
the  ground  that  these  brokers 
had  no  right  to  a  recovery  on 
these  facts  was  grantetl. 

Under  No  Obligation 

When  the  Supreme  Court 
sustained  this  decision  it  said, 
“We  judicially  know  that  under 
the  law  a  newspaper  is  not  a 
public  utility.  Thus  the  ques¬ 
tion  narrows  to  whether  the 
publisher  of  a  newspaper  who 
enjoys  a  virtual  monopoly  in 
a  given  area  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  other 
papers  of  general  circulation  in 
that  area  may  refuse  to  accept 


an  advertisement  if  he  sees  fit 
to  do  so. 

“It  has  generally  been  held 
that  the  publication  and  .sale 
of  newspapers  is  a  priv'ate  en¬ 
terprise  as  distinguished  from 
a  business  affected  with  a  pub¬ 
lic  interest  and  that  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  such  business  are  free 
to  deal  with  whomever  they 
choose. 

“Although  the  precise  ques¬ 
tion  here  involved  has  not  often 
been  before  the  courts  the  pre¬ 
vailing  view  in  the  few  cases 
that  have  considered  the  ques¬ 
tion  —  and  in  our  opinion  the 
correct  one  —  is  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  newspaper  is  under 
no  obligation  to  accept  adver¬ 
tising  from  all  who  may  apply 
for  it.” 

The  Massachusetts  court  re¬ 
ferred  to  an  action  for  a  manda¬ 
tory  injunction  to  compel  the 
acceptance  and  publication  of 
the  advertising  of  the  owner  of 
two  retail  stores  brought 
against  the  Poughkeepstie 
(N.Y.)  New  Yorker. 

“With  the  exception  of  one 
case,”  the  New  York  court  said 
in  that  action,  “it  has  been  uni¬ 
formly  held  in  the  few  cases 
that  have  considered  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  business  of  pub¬ 
lishing  a  newspaper  is  a  strict¬ 
ly  private  enterprise  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  that  affected 
with  a  public  interest  and  that 
this  publisher  is  under  no  legal 
obligation  to  sell  advertising  to 
all  who  may  apply  for  it. 

“And  it  is  said  to  be  the  well 
settled  law  of  this  state,”  con¬ 
tinued  this  New  York  court, 
“that  the  refusal  to  maintain 
trade  relations  with  any  indi¬ 
vidual  is  an  inherent  right 
which  every  person  may  exer¬ 
cise  lawfully  for  reasons  he 
deems  sufficient  or  for  no  reason 
whatever  and  it  is  immaterial 
whether  such  refusal  is  based 
upon  reason  or  is  the  result  of 
some  caprice,  prejudice  or 
malice.  It  is  a  part  of  the  liberty 
of  action  which  the  Constitu¬ 
tions,  State  and  Federal,  guar¬ 
antee  to  the  citizen.” 

This  general  statement,  how¬ 
ever,  was  qualified  with,  “There 
are  limitations  to  this  inherent 
right  but  such  limitations  must 
be  found  either  in  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  common  law  principles  or 
in  statutory  regulations  en¬ 


acted  pursuant  to  the  iiolicc 
power  for  the  public  good. 

“It  may  be  that  the  legisla¬ 
ture  has  the  right  to  reason¬ 
ably  regulate  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  business  but  the  fact 
that  it  has  not  seen  fit  to  do  so 
does  not  confer  power  upon  the 
courts  to  impose  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  such  business.” 


being  denied  access  to  one 
medium  of  advertising  ad¬ 
mittedly  important  to  their 
business.  Where  a  publisher’s 
refusal  to  accept  advertisements 
in  furtherance  of  an  illegal 
monopoly  or  other  unlawful 
purpo.se,  a  very’  different  ques¬ 
tion  is  presented.  But  no  such 
question  is  involved  here.” 


EsNentially  Private  llu!>iner>!> 

Another  decision  to  which 
reference  was  also  made  in  the 
disposition  of  the  action  against 
the  lV«rce.s-fcr  Telegram,  was 
by  an  Iowa  court  in  an  action 
involving  the  refusal  of  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  advertising  by 
the  Carroll  (Iowa)  Herald. 
There  the  court  .said  of  this 
right, 

“The  newspaper  business  is 
an  ordinary  business.  It  is  a 
business  essentially  private  in 
its  nature  —  as  private  as  that 
of  a  broker,  grocer  or  milk¬ 
man,  all  of  whom  perform  a 
serv'ice  on  which  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  the  communities 
depend  but  which  t>ears  no  .such 
relation  to  the  public  as  to  war¬ 
rant  its  inclusion  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  businesses  charged  with 
a  public  use. 

“If  a  newspaper  were  re¬ 
quired  to  accept  an  advertise¬ 
ment  it  could  l)e  compelled  to 
publish  a  news  item.  If  some 
good  lady  gave  a  tea  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  newspaper  a 
proper  account  of  the  tea  and 
the  editor  of  the  newspaper,  be¬ 
lieving  it  had  no  news  value, 
refused  to  publish  it,  she,  it 
seems  to  us,  would  have  as 
much  right  to  compel  the  news¬ 
paper  to  publish  the  account  as 
would  a  person  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness  to  compel  a  newspaper  to 
publish  an  advertisement  of  the 
business  that  that  person  is 
conducting. 

“Thus,  as  a  newspaper  is  a 
strictly  private  enterprise  the 
publishers  thereof  have  a  right 
to  publish  whatever  advertise¬ 
ments  they  desire  and  to  refuse 
to  publish  whatever  advertise¬ 
ments  they  do  not  desire  to  pub¬ 
lish.” 


‘WIlippilijr’  Victim 
Files  Privacy  Suit 

WlL.MINGTON,  Del. 

The  New.s-Joumal  Co.,  is 
l)eing  sued  for  $500,000  by  John 
P.  Babieri,  a  bricklayer,  on  a 
charge  of  invasion  of  privacy. 

The  complaint  says  Mr. 
Babieri  was  held  up  to  abuse, 
ridicule  and  contempt  when  the 
Morning  Netvn  and  Evening 
Journal,  published  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  mentioned  him  as  the 
last  man  legally  whipped  in 
Delaware. 

According  to  the  story,  Mr. 
Babieri  was  given  20  lashes 
June  16,  1952,  after  his  con¬ 
viction  for  beating  a  woman. 
The  matter  came  into  the  news 
when  the  Delaware  General  As- 
•sembly  was  considering  mand¬ 
atory  whipping  for  certain 
crimes. 

• 

Examiner  Rules 
Against  Defender 

Chicago 

Trial  Examiner  John  H. 
Eadie  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Chicago  De¬ 
fender  be  ordered  to  reinstate 
58  discharged  guild  members  as 
a  result  of  a  strike. 

The  report  upheld  a  majority 
of  charges  brought  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Newspaper  Guild  against 
Robert  S.  Abbott  Publishing 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Defender. 

John  H.  Sengstacke,  Defender 
publisher,  had  fired  the  gfuilds- 
men  eight  days  after  they 
struck  the  Negro  newspaper 
last  April  16,  accusing  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  refusing  to  bargain  in 
good  faith. 


.Not  a  Question  of  Monopoly 

Following  these  decisions,  the 
Massachusetts  court  said  in 
conclusion,  “That  the  public  has 
a  strong  interest  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  business  no  one  can  deny. 
However  the  public’s  concern 
with  the  interest  of  an  adver¬ 
tiser  is  somewhat  less  than  its 
concern  in  the  case  of  one  who 
has  been  denied  newspaper 
service. 

“Furthermore,  this  is  not  a 
case  where  the  publisher’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  deal  puts  the  merchant 
out  of  business.  Rather  the  re¬ 
sult  is  that  the  merchants  are 


AP’s  Biographical 
Editor  Retires  Jan.  1 

Wayne  T.  Cottingham  will  re¬ 
tire  Jan.  1  after  exactly  40  years 
of  service  with  the  Associated 
Press.  For  the  last  18  years  he 
has  been  biographical  editor  and 
head  of  the  news  library  at  New 
York  headquarters.  For  10  years 
he  had  been  chief  of  bureau  at 
Memphis  and  Nashville.  He 
came  to  New  York  in  1936. 

His  successor,  Douw  Fonda, 
is  moving  over  from  the  New 
York  Bui'eau  desk.  An  AP  man 
for  28  years,  he  w’orked  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  Bern  before  being  as¬ 
signed  to  New  York. 
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Chirago  Tribune  Gives 
Bei’k  Awards  to  3 

Chicago 

Winners  of  the  1961  Edward 
Scott  Beck  Awards  for  journal¬ 
istic  performance  by  Chicago 
Tribune  staff  members  were 
announced  this  week. 

The  awards  of  $500  went  to 
Wayne  Thomis,  aviation  editor, 
for  domestic  news  coverage; 
Gordon  Gould,  a  Tribune  Maga¬ 
zine  feature  writer,  for  foreign 
news  reporting;  and  to  Luigi 
Mendicino,  photographer. 

Mr.  Thomis  was  cited  particu¬ 
larly  for  a  series  last  March  on 
the  investigation  of  the  crash 
of  a  jet  airliner  in  Belgium. 

Mr.  Gould  was  cited  for  his 
two-part  story  of  a  trip  in  which 
he  and  11  other  men  took  the 
first  passenger  cars  through  the 
Darien  jungle,  an  unfinished 
link  in  the  Inter-American  high¬ 
way. 

Mr.  Mendicino’s  prize  picture 
showed  firemen  fighting  a  blaze 
on  the  Tri-State  Tollway. 

• 

Bartlett,  Hayw<>o«l 
Win  Golf  Awards 

A  Chicago  Tribune  story 
dramatizing  Jerry  Barber’s  vic¬ 
tory  in  last  summer’s  national 
PGA  tournament  won  a  first 
place  award  for  Charles  Bart¬ 
lett,  Tribune  golf  editor,  in  the 
fifth  annual  Brunswick-Mac- 
Gregor  golf  writing  competi¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Bartlett’s  story,  a  dra¬ 
matic  report  of  Barber’s  playoff 
decision  against  Don  January  at 
Olyunpia  Fields,  won  him  first 
place  in  the  news  category. 

The  top  feature  story  award 
was  won  by  Ray  Hay'wood, 
sports  columnist  and  golf  writer 
for  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Trib¬ 
une,  for  his  story  on  Negro 
Professional  Charles  Sifford’s 
playing  debut  on  the  Cypress 
Point  course. 

• 

.Municipal  Affairs 
Coverage  Rates  Medal 

The  Citizens  Budget  Commis¬ 
sion’s  annual  press  award  medal 
for  high  civic  service  in  1961 
will  be  presented  to  the  New 
York  World  Telegram  &  Sun 
on  Jan.  10. 

The  CBC  panel  made  this 
comment  on  the  award:  “We 
recommend  that  the  CBC  medal 
be  awarded  to  the  New  York 
World  Telegram  &  Sun  for  its 
initiative  and  its  accomplishment 
in  helping  achieve  efficient  and 
economical  administration  of  the 
city’s  government  by  stimulating 
substantial  reforms  in  the  Wel¬ 
fare  Department’s  procedures, 
as  well  as  in  its  general  cover¬ 
age  of  municipal  affairs.” 
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Serling  for  Stories,  Studna 
For  Pictures  in  TWA  Awards 


Winners  in  the  24th  Annual 
Writing  and  Picture  Competi¬ 
tion,  sponsored  by  Trans  World 
Airlines,  were  announced  this 
week  by  Gordon  Gilmore,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  vicepresident. 

For  the  first  time  this  year, 
awards  recognized  television 
new?  and  editing  of  a  travel 
page  or  section. 

“The  Twentieth  Century,” 
produced  by  CBS  News,  won  the 
television  award  for  two  epi¬ 
sodes  “Traffic  Jam  Upstairs” 
and  “Age  of  the  Jet.”  Awards 
will  be  made  to  Burton  Ben¬ 
jamin,  producer;  Walter  Cron- 
kite,  commentator;  Richard  Wit- 
kin,  writer;  and  Bernard  Dres¬ 
ner.  cameraman. 

Sweepstake  winners  are: 

Newujtaper  —  Robert  J.  Serl¬ 
ing,  aviation  editor.  United 
Press  International,  Washing¬ 
ton,  for  stories  covering  virtu¬ 
ally  every  aspect  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  aviation  industry. 

Magazine  —  Richard  Joseph, 
Esquire,  for  comprehensive  cov¬ 
erage  of  air  travel. 

Photographic  —  Sol  Studna, 
Kansas  City  Star,  for  a  picture 
layout  on  the  TWA  hostess 
school. 

Awards  will  be  presented 
January’  14  at  Camelback  Inn 
in  Phoenix,  Arizona.  The  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Strebig-Dobben  me¬ 
morial  award  will  l)e  announced 
then. 

Each  winner  receives  $100  in 
cash  and  a  commemorative 
award.  Sweepstake  winners  re¬ 
ceive  an  extra  $100. 

Other  winners: 

Newspaper- A viation  Business 
&  Financial  —  Fred  B.  Stauf¬ 
fer,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
for  his  1960  review  of  the  avia¬ 
tion  industry. 

Newspaper- Air  Travel  — 
Leavitt  F.  Morris,  travel  edi¬ 
tor,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
for  the  series  in  his  “Travel 
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Editor’s  Diary”  on  a  tour  of 
India. 

Newspaper  -Editing  of  a 
Travel  Page  or  Section  —  Paul 
J.  C.  Fri^lander,  Travel  Edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Times. 

Magazine  Special  Interest- 
.iir  Travel  —  Brenton  Welling 
Jr.,  Business  Week. 

Magazine  Special  Interest- 
A  viation  Development  —  Donald 
J.  Frederick,  Air  Cargo. 

.Magazine  General  Interest- 
Aviation  Development  —  James 
H.  Winchester,  freelance.  Read¬ 
er's  Digest. 

Photographic-Color  —  Joseph 
Costa,  King  Features  Syndicate, 
for  photographs  of  New  York 
International  Airport  which  ap- 
l)eared  in  the  New  York  Mirror 
Magazine. 

There  were  insufficient  entries 
to  make  awards  in  radio  news 
writing. 

• 

Contest  Eliminatetl 

E&P  is  advised  that  the  Out¬ 
doors  writing  competition  for¬ 
merly  sponsored  by  Johnson 
Motors  has  been  discontinued. 
It  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
listing  of  prize  contests  in  E&P, 
December  9,  page  70. 


Best  Basketball 
Stories  Are  Cited 

Houston 

A  story  written  by  Mickey 
Herskowitz  of  the  Houston  Post 
sports  staff  placed  first  in  the 
U.S.  Basketball  Writers’  Associ¬ 
ation’s  annual  contest.  The 
.story,  about  Rice  University 
coach  Johnny  Frankie  was  titled 
“SWC  Cage  Coach  of  Year? 
Frankly,  It’s  Frankie.” 

Best  column  award  went  to 
Stan  Hochman  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News.  Sandy  Grady 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  won 
the  best  feature  award. 

Mr.  Herskowitz,  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Post  staff  since 
1952,  received  a  Polaroid  Land 
Camera  kit  from  the  W.  J.  Voit 
Rubber  Corp.,  co-sponsors  of  the 
contest. 

• 

Master  in  PR 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Concentration  upon  the  study 
of  public  relations  within  a 
master’s  degree  program  will 
be  available  at  Michigan  State 
University  beginning  with  the 
winter  quarter  in  January.  The 
chief  advisor  for  the  program. 
Prof.  John  Marston,  is  a  member 
of  the  Educational  Advisory  and 
International  committees  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of 
America. 


Birthday,  anniversary,  whatever  the  occasion,  Editor 
&  Publisher  makes  an  outstanding  gift.  Check  your 
remembrance  list  today  —  and  don't  forget  your 
own  subscription! 
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world  wide  professional  service 
as  editor  of  Nutrition  Reviews.” 

— Columnist  Inez  Robb 
(United  Feature  Syndicate)  and 
her  husband  are  foster  parents 
of  a  little  Chinese  girl  in  Hong 
Kong  through  the  Foster  Par¬ 
ents’  Plan.  She  reported  that  the 
staffs  of  both  the  Coshocton 
(Ohio)  Tribune  and  the  Enter¬ 
prise  (Ala.)  Ledger  c'ire  for  a 
child. 

— Wives  of  many  cartoonists 
participated  in  a  fund-raising 
luncheon  and  card  party  at  the 
Hotel  Astor  for  the  Milt  Gross 
Fund  of  the  National  Cartoon¬ 
ists  Society.  The  Fund  provides 
welfare  for  needy  cartoonists 
and  art  .scholarships  for  aspiring 
young  cartoonists. 

— Joshua  B.  Powers,  newspa¬ 
per  representative,  wrote  an 
article  on  “Does  History  Fore¬ 
cast  Another  Pearl  Harbor — 
This  Time  By  Russia?”  for 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  was  based  on  the  amaz¬ 
ingly  accurate  prophecies  of  an 
American  geopolitical  genius, 
Homer  Lea,  who  died  in  1912. 


Another  ‘Keep  Fit’ 
Column  Is  Planned 


By  Ray  Erwin 


alone.  The  Toronto  Telegram 
plans  to  run  them  side  by  side, 
under  a  joint  heading,  “Your 
Guide  to  Keeping  Fit  Together.” 

Lloyd  Percival,  a  rugged  Can¬ 
adian  outdoorsman,  boasts  a 
waistline  of  32  inches  and  a 
chest  measurement  of  41  inches. 
He  is  48  but  looks  much  younger. 
He  attributes  bis  good  health  to 
sensible  living,  but  points  out  he 
is  in  no  way  a  physical  culture 
faddist. 
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Lloyd  Percival 


syndicate 

Sentences 


than  bright 


She’s  the  pride  of  tlie  water  cooler  set — breezy, 
bright,  and  beautiful!  Ambitious  to  get  ahead,  she’s 
always  first  in  line  on  payday.  She’s  got  a  disposition 
with  more  gold  than  Ft.  Knox.  And  her  good  htoks 
make  the  males  look  twice.  Drawing  eyes  and  readers 


THE  COMIC  HIT 
OF  THE  YEAR! 


by  Pete  Hansen  .  .  .  thinks  the  comics  should  be  comic  and  the 
funnies  funny!  She  gets  laffs!  Her  humor  is  high  powered, 
contagious  .  .  .  caught  by  everybody  in  the  family  from  junior 
to  the  geriatrics.  A  fascinating  favorite,  Lolly  is  good  for  readers 
and  circulation!  Available  six  times  a  v\eek,  in  four  and  five 
column  size,  and  in  Sunday  color.  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York  Newn 

.Veivs  Buildlnn,  .Veir  York 
9yna§ca  M  •  Tribune  Tower,  Chleaao 
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TV  Critic’s  Role  Is 
Middleman — W  olters 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Tlie  role  of  tele\'ision  critic  is 
that  of  a  middleman  between  the 
viewing  public  and  those  who 
present  the  programs,  Larry 
Welters,  veteran  radio-TV  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
believes. 

For  more  than  30  years,  Mr. 
Wolters  has  been  listening  to 
radio  broadcasts  and  now  tele¬ 
vision  shows  with  an  alert  under¬ 
standing  that  comes  only  from 
experience.  His  columns  are 
syndicated  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate. 

Takes  a  Sharp  Ixtok 

“Since  television  is  free,  and 
since  it  comes  from  many  inter¬ 
ested  sources,  it  is  probably 
wise  to  take  a  sharp  look  at  all 
the  stuff  it  sends  our  way,”  Mr. 
Wolters  explained. 

Larry  Wolters  is  no  profes¬ 
sional  scold.  He  enjoys  his  job 
and  finds  much  on  television  to 
applaud.  But  he  can  be  brutally 
frank  and  downright  critical  in 
exercising  his  role  as  “watch¬ 
dog”  for  the  public. 

“There  is  such  a  tremendous 
spread  in  television  that  ranges 
all  the  way  from  the  shoddy  and 
shopworn  to  the  fresh  and  imag¬ 
inative,”  he  said,  “it  behooves  a 
TV  critic  to  keep  his  sense  of 
balance.  An  able  reviewer  can 
recognize  and  applaud  superior 
artistic  performance.  He  can 
determine  whether  a  program 
was  honest ;  whether  it  was  skill¬ 
fully  presented,  or  whether  it 
was  trashy  and  poorly  pre¬ 
sented. 

“This  job  is  no  bed  of  roses, 
but  I  like  it,”  he  told  E&P.  “With 
all  of  its  complications,  cross 
currents,  and  variations  in  taste, 
1  still  find  my  work  to  be 
exciting  and  often  rewarding. 
After  all,  on  TV  you  can  see 
everything  from  Mickey  Mouse 
to  Mr.  K.  I  try  to  function  at 
several  levels — to  inform,  to 
illuminate,  to  entertain  and  to 
evaluate.” 

A  TV  critic’s  first  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  to  his  readers,  he  said. 

Uses  Light  Touch 

Like  the  umpire  is  warned  not 
to  become  too  friendly  with  the 
ball  players,  Mr.  Wolters  can 
view  television  programs  and 
personalities  with  a  certain 
amount  of  irreverence. 

“This  sort  of  friendly  but  de¬ 


Larry  Wolters 

tached  attitude  permits  a  critic 
to  apply  a  light,  wry  touch  to 
his  writing,”  he  said.  “It’s  the 
duty  of  the  critic  to  shine  the 
light  of  exposure  on  the  shoddy, 
the  insincere,  the  stereotyped, 
the  counterfeit  stuff  that  deluges 
the  airwaves.  The  critic  alone 
can  serve  as  a  watchdog  for  the 
viewer  who  cannot  always  speak 
effectively  by  himself.” 

This  doesn’t  mean  the  viewing 
public  is  mute,  he  hastened  to 
explain.  Viewers  can  be  most 
articulate,  by  telephone  and 
letter,  often  taking  issue  with  a 
critic’s  comments,  he  pointed  out. 

Need  for  Vigilance 

Mr.  Wolters  has  for  years 
been  a  quiet  crusader  for  better 
drama,  news,  music  and  public 
affairs  programs.  He  has 
repeatedly  asserted  that  radio 
and  television  need  constant 
vigilance  over  their  behavior. 

A  recent  column,  urging  the 
television  industry  to  put  its 
house  in  order,  brought  this 
response  from  FCC  Chairman 
Newton  Minow: 

“I  happen  to  think  that  tele¬ 
vision  reviewers  and  reporters 
make  exceptional  contributions 
to  broadcasting  in  the  public 
interest  and  only  wish  your  tribe 
might  increase.  In  the  long  run, 
broadcasting  will  improve  only 
through  the  efforts  of  an 
informed  and  alerted  public,  and 
your  part  in  achieving  this  is 
indispensable.” 

Mr.  Wolters  believes  the  net¬ 
works  are  guilty  of  two  major 
faults — lack  of  balance  in  pro¬ 
gramming  and  attaching  too 
much  importance  to  ratings.  In 
the  area  of  news  specials  and 


documentaries,  he  feels  TV  is  I 
doing  an  increasingly  better  job. 
Television  commentators  have 
introduced  a  new  meaning  to 
personalized  journalism  in  pre- 
•senting  eye  witness  scenes, 
backed  by  personal  comment 
that  provides  interpretation  of 
events,  he  said. 

A  Two-Set  Man 

Larry  works  the  equivalent  of 
a  seven-day  week.  He  does  much 
of  his  reviewing  at  home  where 
he  has  a  color  television  set  in 
his  studio  workroom  and  another 
set  in  the  living  room.  At  times, 
he  says,  he  almost  goes  bug-eyed 
trying  to  watch  two  TV  shows 
at  the  same  time. 

Working  for  a  morning  paper, 
he  often  meets  his  deadline  by 
tapping  out  his  review  at  home 
and  either  telephoning  or  tele¬ 
graphing  his  report  to  the  office. 
He  makes  periodic  visits  to  New  ; 
York  and  Hollywood  to  keep  in  j 
touch  with  TV  performers  and 
the  men  and  women  who  pro¬ 
duce  the  shows. 

Born  on  an  Iowa  farm  62 
years  ago,  Larry  (Lorenz  G.) 
Wolters  attended  the  University 
of  Iowa,  where  he  roomed  with 
George  Gallup,  who  later  gained 
national  fame  as  a  researcher 
and  pollster.  Other  contempo¬ 
raries  who  worked  with  him  on 
the  Daily  Iowan  were  Kenneth 
.MacDonald,  now  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Tribune;  Frank  Starzel, 
now  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press;  Bruce  Gould, 
later  to  be  editor  of  the  Ladies 
Home  Journal;  and  Marquis 
Childs,  now  Washington  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch  and  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate. 

Began  in  Des  Moines 

Upon  graduation  in  1924, 
Larry  began  work  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Des  Moines  Register  on 
the  same  day  that  Gardner 
(Mike)  Cowles,  fresh  from 
Harvard  University,  took  up  his 
full-time  duties  with  the  Cowles 
organization. 

Young  Wolters  tried  his  hand 
as  director  of  publicity  for  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  then 
returned  to  newspaper  work  as 
a  copyreader  for  the  old  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Gazette  Times  and  , 
later  as  a  reporter  and  copy  ‘ 
editor  for  the  old  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal  before  joining  the  'Tribune’s  ! 
1  Sunday  staff  in  1927. 

1  He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
I  Flora  Martin,  an  ex-Tribune 
reporter,  whose  father,  the  late 

■  Clarence  Martin,  was  city  editor 

■  of  the  old  Chicago  Record- 

■  Herald,  live  in  suburban  Evans- 
»  ton.  They  are  the  parents  of 
i  two  married  daughters  and 
1  grandparents  of  five  youngsters. 
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Well,  it . .  .  uh  . .  .  was  a 
nice  fry,  Charlie  Brown. 
And  after  all,  it's  the 
thought  that  counts! 

Daily  strip  and  Sunday  page, 
there's  always  a  delightfully  un¬ 
expected  thought  in: 

PEANUTS 

by  Charles  M.  Schulz 
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John  O’Donnell  Dies;  Political  Columnist  Johnsons  Sell 

Nowata  Star 


John  Parsons  O’Donnell,  65,  feature  writing  for  the  News-  beth.  His  favorite  gangster  was 
retired  Washington  bureau  chief  paper  Enterprise  Association.  Legs  Diamond.  He  could  quote 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  He  was  a  reporter  or  assistant  soliloquies  from  either,  at  the  NoWATA,  Okla. 

died  Dec.  17  in  Washington  after  city  editor  of  the  New  York  drop  of  a  hat.  The  Noivata  Daily  Star  ha« 

a  long  illness.  Amcrtn  n  from  1923  to  1927.  He  “People  liked  his  column  or  been  sold  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Mr.  O’Donnell  was  bureau  was  educated  at  Tufts  College,  they  hated  it,  but  everybody  David  P.  Johnson  to  R.  Marsden 
chief  from  1933  until  last  Sept.  Harvard  and  Dijon  University  read  it.  He  never  asked  anybody  Bellatti,  of  Stillwater. 

1,  when  he  officially  retired  after  in  France.  He  was  a  member  of  to  agree  with  him.  He  fought  The  Johnsons,  who  owned  the 
having  been  on  sick  leave  for  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  honorary  with  Presidents,  prime  ministers  3,0()0-circulation  daily  for  16 
long  time.  He  joined  the  News  scholastic  society.  His  clubs  and  the  other  bigshots  of  our  years,  plan  to  move  to  the  west 
in  1927  and  covered  a  number  of  included  the  National  Press  time.  But  he  never  used  his  lance  coast,  where  they  have  interests 
famous  criminal  cases,  including  Club  and  the  White  House  Cor-  against  little  guys.  in  newspapers  at  Shatter, 

the  Hall-Mills  murder  and  Lind-  respondents’ Association.  “Some  people  who  disagreed  Calif.,  and  Ephrata,  Wash, 

bergh  kidnapping,  before  he  was  One  of  Mr.  O’Donnell’s  three  with  O’Donnell  most  violently  They  will  live  at  Ephrata  and 
sent  to  Washington  when  Presi-  former  wives  is  Doris  Fleeson,  on  public  issues  became  close  publish  the  Grant  County  Daily 
dent  Roosevelt  was  first  inaugu-  United  Features  Syndicate  friends  because  he  was  such  a  Journal. 

rated.  Washington  columnist.  His  half-  civilized  companion.”  Mr.  Bellatti  was  editor  and 

His  clever  and  often  contro-  brother,  James  Preston  O’Don- 
versial  column,  “Capitol  Stuff,”  nell,  is  a  former  foreign  corre- 
was  widely  read  for  many  years,  spondent  who  is  now  with  the 
During  the  World  War  II,  Presi-  State  Department, 
dent  Roosevelt,  angered  over  When  John  O’Donnell  retired, 
criticism  of  American  soldiers  Frank  Holeman  wrote  in  his  United  Press  International  L.  F.  and  James  R.  Bellatti. 
in  the  field,  picked  up  a  German  Washington  column,  “Capital  operates  in  103  countries,  its  • 

Iron  Cross  from  his  desk  during  Circus,”  in  the  New  York  Daily  news  report  transmitted  in  48  ^  i  e 
a  press  conference  and  handed  News:  languages  besides  English,  and  ^ 

it  to  another  correspondent  with  “Readers  of  Capitol  Stuff  it  takes  10,000  people,  4,000  of  Chicago 

instructions  to  give  it  to  John  were  accustomed  to  quotations  them  fulltime  employees,  to  pro-  Watches  were  presented  to  24 
O’Donnell,  who  long  had  at-  from  Shakespeare,  ‘Alice  in  vide  the  service.  Chicago  Tribune  employes  who 

tacked  Roosevelt  with  vitriolic  Wonderland,’  and  other  classics  This  thumbnail  picture  of  the  have  completed  30  years  of  serv- 
bitterness.  side  by  side  with  the  brashest,  complexity  of  news  service  oper-  ice  with  the  newspaper  at  the 

Mr.  O’Donnell’s  newspaper  most  vivid  lingo  of  the  under-  ation  was  sketched  for  Texas  seventh  annual  dinner  of  Rob- 
career  began  on  the  Boston  world  and  sports.  It  was  all  UPI  Editors  here  recently  by  ert  R.  McCormick  Veterans.  The 
(Mass.)  Record  and  included  a  authentic.  O’Donnell’s  favorite  Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  presi-  awards  to  30  year  veterans 
stint  on  McCall’s  magazine  and  Shakespearean  play  was  Mac-  dent  of  the  sendee.  now  number  744. 


VP  I  ISot€  Operates 
In  103  Countries 


STARTS  JAN.  8th 


THE  MIXIES 


Slanted  to  children  aged  7  to  12  to  help  pull  them  away  from  TV  and  back  to  the  daily  comic  page.  It  "conditions”  grade  schoolers 
to  an  early  fondness  for  newspapers,  thus  helping  the  CM  sign  them  up  as  home  subscribers  15  years  laterl  Strong,  fast  moving 
adventure  plots  in  16-week  episodes.  After  the  "Mixies",  Sandy  tangles  with  the  "Pirates"  in  Episode  #2,  starting  early  in  May. 


SANDY'S 

SPECIAL  CHILD  APPEAL 


The  new  Sandy  is  plotted  in  16-week 
episodes.  A  six  times  per  week  comic. 


Each  episode  teaches  a  wholesome  moral. 


AND  SO  SANDV  MAKES  HIS  MAV 
TOWARD  BERSEN^  house.  . 


SANDY  faltHls  Me  4-fold  psycfceleg- 
leal  test  of  a  ''tempting”  children's 
comic: 


MnCHOUTSMKTf/ 


Blot  out  blurbs  or  balloons  and  see  how  the  artist  maintains  dramatic  suspense 
by  pictorial  action  only.  A  sure  test  of  a  superb  children's  comic. 


1 .  Pictorial  or  art  suspense 


2.  Adventure  plots  with  "eye' 
appeal 


3.  Simple,  correct  vocabulary 


4.  Good  ethical  finis  per  episode 


"SANDY  is  in  the  some  class  as  DONDI 
as  superb  comic  strip  entertainment  fer 
children"  ...  Dr.  George  W.  Crone. 


PHONE  OR  WIRE  FOR  RATES 
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Brown  Bars 
Agency  Shop 
In  ITU  Pact 

Elmer  Brown,  president  of 
the  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union,  warned  local  unions 
this  week  that  contracts  con¬ 
taining  “agency  shop”  provi¬ 
sions  will  not  be  aporoved. 

Mr.  Brown  said  in  a  message 
to  members  that  the  ITU  wants 
no  part  of  the  “agency  shop” 
which  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  has  sanctioned.  This 
permits  unions  to  bargain  for 
non-members  and  to  require 
them  to  pay  the  equivalent  of 
union  dues  without  joining  the 
union.  Such  a  provision  is  con¬ 
tained  in  several  Guild  con¬ 
tracts. 

A  move  is  under  way  to  make 
the  “agency  shop”  legal  in  the 
19  states  which  have  “right-to- 
work”  laws  barring  closed  shops. 

In  the  view  of  the  ITU  presi¬ 
dent,  “agency  shop  provisions 
are  nothing  more  than  another 
form  of  legalized  ratting,  since 
to  require  the  scab  to  pay  union 
dues  would  serve  only  to  salve 
the  conscience  of  the  scab  by 
allowing  some  form  of  sanction 
for  his  conduct.” 

“Employees  in  our  industry,” 
he  said,  “should  accept  volun¬ 
tary  membership  in  the  ITU 
and  escape  the  stigma  of  being 
a  freeloaider  and  an  enemy  of 
the  union.” 


Obituary 


Carl  Ochs,  60,  business  edi¬ 
tor  and  editor  of  the  building 
page,  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Tele- 
gruph-Herald  for  the  past  three 
years;  Dec.  9.  A  Dubuque  news¬ 
paperman  since  1921,  he  joined 
the  Telegfraph-Herald  as  state 
editor  in  1943.  He  later  was 
named  city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Eugene  J.  Ward,  46,  ex¬ 
change  editor  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  since  1957;  Dec. 
14. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Edwyn.  Gregory,  57, 
former  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  and  publisher  of  three 
weekly  New  Jersey  newspapers, 
the  Woodbridge  Independent 
Leader,  Carteret  Press,  and  Edi¬ 
son  T ownshipfords  Beacon;  Dec. 
10.  He  started  his  career  in 
Boston  before  coming  to  New 
Jersey  in  1928  as  correspondent 
for  the  AP  Trenton  bureau. 

A  graduate  of  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege,  he  held  a  Masters  Degree 
from  Harvard  University. 


Gilbert  C.  Lewis,  91,  retired 
editor  of  newspapers  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  In¬ 
diana,  and  Colorado;  Dec.  1. 
He  owned  and  edited  the 
Keenesburg  (Colo.)  Keene  Val¬ 
ley  Sun  from  1929  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  1948. 

«  *  * 

Gfx)RGE  D.  Ashbaugh,  63, 
newsman  and  historian;  Dec.  1. 
His  career  covered  several 
countries,  including  France  and 
the  Philippines  before  he  joined 
the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review- 
Journal  in  1945.  He  was  with 
the  Review-Journal  until  short¬ 
ly  before  his  death. 

*  *  * 

Elmer  Miller,  56,  insurance 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  since  1948;  Dec.  15.  He 
formerly  worked  for  several 
dailies  and  the  Associated 
Press. 


Gilbert  W.  Remley,  74, 
former  executive  sports  editor, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette; 
Dec.  6.  His  newspaper  career 
spanned  52  years,  more  than  30 
of  them  with  the  Po.st ;  he 
retired  in  1958. 

«  *  * 

Charles  A.  Young,  59, 
former  editor  of  the  Coronado 
(Calif.)  Citizen,  and  later  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Bev¬ 
erage  Record,  a  San  Diego  trade 
journal;  Dec.  5. 

«  *  * 

Judith  Robinson,  62,  politi¬ 
cal  columnist,  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Telegram;  Dec.  17.  A  newspa¬ 
perwoman  for  32  years,  she  won 
a  national  newspaper  award  in 
1953  for  her  story  of  collusion 
l)etween  a  construction  company 
official  and  a  Liberal  member 
of  Parliament  who  subsequently 
resigned  his  seat.  Miss  Robin¬ 


son  was  the  daughter  of  the  late 
John  R.  (Black  Jack)  Robinson, 
publisher  of  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  for  40  years.  She  started 
her  newspaper  career  in  1929 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Toronto 
Globe.  She  later  freelanced,  was 
a  columnist  for  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail,  then  editor  of 
the  weekly  publication.  News. 
Miss  Robinson  joined  the  Tele¬ 
gram  in  1953,  and  wrote  a  daily 
column  from  Ottawa. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  de  Lancey,  64, 
farm  and  conservation  writer, 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times;  Dec.  16. 

*  *  * 

Olive  R.  Hurlbut,  77,  former 
reporter  for  the  New  York 
American,  society  editor,  Roek- 
ville  Centre  (N.  Y.)  Nassau 
Daily  Review-Star,  and  copy 
editor,  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald; 
Dec.  18. 
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UN  Beat 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


have  a  bureau  at  the  UN.  How 
do  you  sit  on  top  of  all  this  by 
your  lonesome? 


consulted  with  our  main  office  _  •  jii  i 

on  the  people  we  needed  to  cover  W ificr  i  TOVfil  A.UotVP.u 
this  and  we  had  15  people  where  for  IJ^  Repttrters 
normally  we  have  6  or  7  for  an 


largely  the  political  ones  which 
have  ramifications  that  go  into 
parts  of  UN  affairs.  They  are 
likely  to  be  the  kind  of  stories 
picked  up  in  smaller  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country  along 
with  a  certain  amount  of  day- 
to-day  news.  My  publication 
comes  out  maybe  every  two  or 
three  weeks,  something  like 
that.  I  have  the  time  to  digest 
what  are  the  most  newsworthy 
stories. 


Goldstein:  My  general  theory 
seems  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
office.  It  is  to  pick  a  story  .  .  . 
pick  a  horse  and  ride  it  and 
stay  with  it  and  not  attempt  to 
move  from  one  story  to  another. 


Vi  hen  ExIraM  Arriv«* 


Warner:  Are  there  certain 
stories  that  are  particularly 
difficult  to  work  on  because  of 
the  influx  of  extra  correspond¬ 
ents? 


Assembly,  and  we  needed  every¬ 
one  of  them.  Some  were  suited 
for  one  type  of  work  and  limited 
when  they  got  into  technical 
discussion  they  weren’t  famil¬ 
iar  with.  But  there  were  other 
things  they  could  do.  Almost 
any  good  man  who’s  familiar 
with  international  affairs  can 
cover  a  feature,  and  write  about 
the  banging  of  the  shoes  and 
that  stuff. 


Objective  Background 


Hamilton:  I  didn’t  mean  to 
say  that  we  don’t  carrj'  back¬ 
ground  stories.  What  I  meant 
was  that  we  don’t  try  to  carry 
a  story  saying,  “Look  at  all 
these  things  that  happened  at 
the  UN  today.”  We  try  to  give 
the  background  within  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  what  we  consider 
objective,  so  that  the  reader 
can  understand  what  is  going 
on.  A  pretty  good  illustration 
of  this  was  a  report  from  the 
UN  a  few  days  ago  on  the  quote 
murder  unquote  of  Lumumba. 
This  report  came  out  very 
strongly  to  say  that  there  was 
murder  and  that  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  the  president  of  Katan¬ 
ga,  and  a  couple  of  members  of 
his  cabinet  were  there.  Well, 
obviously  it  was  not  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Times  to  say  that 
this  report  was  correct  or  incor¬ 
rect.  It  was  to  report  what  these 
people  said.  But  we  felt  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  this  was 
entirely  hearsay,  second  or 
third-hand  evidence.  We  weren’t 
challenging  the  report  but  we 
were  going  into  it  and  not 
giving  merely  the  conclusions. 


Hamilton:  The  only  one  I 
know  of  when  the  visiting  fire¬ 
men  got  in  the  way  was  the 
Khrushchev  affair  and  that  was 
not  l)ecause  they  did  anything 
to  bother  us  particularly  except 
there  were  so  many  that  for  the 
first  time  the  UN  people  im¬ 
posed  limitations  on  our  access 
to  the  delegates’  lounge,  where, 
I  would  say,  we  get  about  75% 
of  our  stories.  They  seemed  to 
operate  on  the  theory  that  our 
bureau,  I  guess  we  had  about  15 
people  working  on  the  story  in 
the  building,  that  we  were  in 
the  same  category  as  one  corre¬ 
spondent  from  a  small  paper. 
He’d  get  one  pass,  too.  Our 
people  were  stymied  as  long  as 
the  basis  was  one  for  one,  the 
UN  system  of  voting.  That  was 
finally  corrected  after  the  first 
week  when  the  great  influx 
.started  dying  off  and  we  were 
able  to  get  enough  passes  so  we 
could  operate. 


Goldstein:  To  use  again  the 
example  of  the  Khrushchev 
visit  we  had  as  many  as  three 
of  us  covering  specific  phases  of 
the  story. 

It’s  of  no  annoyance  to  us  to 
have  an  influx  of  correspond¬ 
ents,  except  those  who  are  just 
there  out  of  curiosity  and  will 
spend  their  time  in  the  records 
racks  reading  the  documents 
while  you’re  trying  to  get  a 
certain  copy  of  a  release. 


McVitty:  Very  often  when  I 
read  columns  on  the  UN  that 
come  from  Washington,  they 
have  a  different  point  of  view  on 
UN  affairs.  I  mean  they  feel 
that  in  proportion  to  what  is 
done  elsewhere  in  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  that  the  UN  is  something 
of  a  sideshow,  not  really  of 
great  significance. 


Unfamiliar  with  Scene 


Interpretation  Labelled 


Harrelson:  We  try  to  put  the 
necessary  amount  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  background  into  the 
news  story  itself.  For  example, 
if  one  side  brings  in  a  com¬ 
plaint  and  accuses  the  other  of 
something,  and  we  have  had  an 
earlier  report  on  this  same  sub¬ 
ject,  maybe  taking  the  opposite 
viewpoint,  we  would  put  that  in 
the  story  to  give  perspective,  to 
show  the  relationship  between 
these  two  things.  Then  we  do 
stories  on  important  develop¬ 
ments  which  we  label  “Interpre¬ 
tive.”  It’s  supposed  to  go  beyond 
explanation.  It’s  supposed  to 
give  some  opinion  and  we  label 
it  as  such  so  that  the  editors  are 
not  misled  into  thinking  this  is 
a  news  story.  That  kind  of  story 
is  very  popular.  They  are 
usually  used  very  widely. 


McVitty;  This  was  the  occa¬ 
sion  that  bothered  me  because 
these  people  who  came  in  were 
unfamiliar  with  the  UN.  They 
didn’t  know  when  a  discussion 
was  going  on  or  whether  it  was 
substantive  or  procedural. 
There  was  such  garbled  news 
coming  out  about  the  UN 
written  by  people  who  were  in 
a  mad  scramble  and  didn’t  have 
any  background  that  it  shocked 
me.  I  couldn’t  recognize  the 
meetings  I’d  been  in  when  I 
read  about  them. 


Goldstein:  My  experience 
with  the  Washington  crew  has 
been  quite  to  the  contrary.  That 
added  viewpoint  might  be  stim¬ 
ulating  to  me,  and  I  might  be 
helpful  to  them  on  the  routine 
of  the  UN. 


You're  On  Your  Onn 


Newsmen  from  iron  curtain 
countries  who  come  hero  to 
cover  the  Unitetl  Nations  are 
now  free  to  travel  within  a 
radius  of  25  miles  from  Colum¬ 
bus  Circle  (59th  Street  and 
Broadway)  in  New  York  City. 
Previously,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  restricted  them  to  a  five- 
mile  square  area  in  the  vicinity 
of  UN  headquarters  (42nd 
Street  and  East  River  Drive). 


Warner:  Do  correspondents 
primarily  seek  out  only  the 
heads  of  delegations  or  do  they 
often  get  information  from  the 
members? 


Harrelson:  It  works  both 
ways.  Sometimes  you  can  do  a 
lot  better  talking  to  the  ambas¬ 
sador,  the  head  of  the  delega¬ 
tion.  He’s  more  free  to  talk. 
Other  times,  there’s  some  lower 
ranking  person  who’s  a  very 
useful  news  source. 


Public  KclalioiiK  People 


Warner:  How  much  does  the 
UN  itself  help  in  bringing 
newsmen  and  news  sources 
together? 


Warner:  Oftentimes,  during 
big  news  breaks,  soma  news¬ 
papers  suddenly  assign  a  man 
to  the  world  forum.  Are  these 
people  lost  in  the  woods? 


W  arner:  Alvin,  you  don’t 


Harrelson:  In  the  main,  these 
are  people  who  cover  diplomatic 
news  from  Washing^ton.  They 
cover  the  state  department,  they 
go  to  the  big  conferences,  the 
summit  meetings  and  the  for- 
eigpi  ministers  meetings  so  they 
are  generally  familiar  with 
international  affairs.  When  we 
had  the  Khrushchev  story,  I 


Harrelson:  Very  little.  I’d 
say  you’re  on  your  own  if  you’re 
trying  to  develop  news  sources. 
And  I  might  say  this  is  one  of 
the  hardest  things  right  now  at 
the  UN  because  of  the  increased 
membership.  There  are  so  many 
new  delegates  that  even  people 
who  work  full  time  at  trying 
to  circulate  in  the  lounge  and 
make  contacts  can’t  possibly 
keep  up  with  all  these  delega¬ 
tions.  We  have  one  man  who 
specializes  primarily  in  lobby 
work.  He  spends  all  of  his  time 
just  getting  acquainted  with 
delegates  and  very  often  I  ask 
him  if  he  knows  somebody  in  a 
certain  delegation  he  can  con¬ 
tact  on  something  .  .  .  and  he 
says,  “No,  I’m  afraid  I  don’t 
know  anybody  in  that  delega¬ 
tion  .  .  .” 


Hamilton:  One  thing  you 
have  to  remember  is  that  the 
important  delegations  have 
their  own  public  relations 
people — particularly  the  Amer¬ 
icans,  the  Ru-ssians,  the  British, 
the  French,  the  Chinese.  The 
object  of  the  game  is  that  you 
should  have  as  little  contact  as 
possible  with  the  actual  guy 
who  is  doing  the  work  and 
making  the  decisions.  So  to  some 
extent  and  also  because  of  the 
sheer  demand  on  the  time  of 
Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Dean, 
the  British  delegate  and  so  on, 
a  correspondent  depends  a  great 
deal  on  the  public  relations  man. 
It  is  a  matter  of  your  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  delegates 
to  know  what  your  best  bet  is 
but  ordinarily  your  best  bet  is 
the  top  man.  Often  it’s  better 
to  find  some  delegate  or  delega¬ 
tion  outside  the  main  stream 
who  is  simply  watching  and  who 
doesn’t  feel  as  restricted,  as  the 
actual  participants. 


Harrelson:  The  U.S.  delega¬ 
tion,  for  example,  has  a  press 
officer,  and  if  you  don’t  get  it 
from  the  press  officer,  you’re 
not  likely  to  get  it  from  anybody 
else  in  the  delegation  except 
the  chief  delegate  himself. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  Adlai 
Stevenson  both  would  talk  to 
newsmen  they  know.  If  you  ran 
into  one  of  them  in  the  corridor 
they  might  say  something  and 
often  the  press  officer  doesn’t 
know  about  it.  He  gets  all  kinds 
of  queries  on  it  and  he  has  to 
run  around  and  try  to  catch  up 
on  it.  In  the  Russian  delegation, 
the  press  officer  there  is  often 
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not  too  much  up  to  date  on  the 
latest  developments  and  also  he 
is  a  little  cautious  aliout  how 
much  he  is  going  to  give  out. 
You  <lo  a  lot  lietter  in  the  Soviet 
delegation  in  talking  to  Zorin 
him.sclf,  or  Gromyko  when  he’s 
here.  They  lioth  will  make  state¬ 
ments  in  the  corridors  if  you 
catch  them. 

*  «  « 

language  Uitrirullies? 

Warner:  Are  there  any  lan¬ 
guage  difficulties?  Misunder¬ 
standing  due  to  imprecise  use 
of  language? 

*  •  * 

Hamilton:  I  happen  to  speak 
French  and  Spanish  which  are 
the  two  languages  most  gener¬ 
ally  used  around  there.  When 
the  UN  first  got  going  they 
brought  in  a  lot  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
icans  who  couldn’t  speak  any 
English.  They  could  speak  only 
Spanish  or  French;  the  Arabs 
ver>’  much  the  same  way.  And 
it  was  awTully  handy  to  be  able 
to  sjieak  their  language.  Then, 
as  the  UN  progressed  and  the 
delegates  lived  in  New  York, 
they  picked  up  English  very 
effectively  so  that  in  the  middle 
period  of  the  UN  you  went 
there  for  months  without  having 
any  particular  occasion  to  speak 
any  language  except  English. 
Now  the  languages  have  come 
hack,  particularly  French,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  new  African  coun¬ 
tries. 

*  *  « 

Working  Knowledge  of  French 

Harrelson:  We  never  had 
much  of  a  problem  until  recently 
when  all  the  French-speaking 
Africans  came  in.  But  I  have 
four  people  on  my  staff  besides 
myself  who  have  a  fair  working 
knowledge  of  French.  So  we 
don’t  have  very  much  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  on  that. 

«  *  * 

Goldstein:  If  something  comes 
up  and  your  news  source  is 
weak  on  English,  there  is 
always  someone  around  who 

will  translate  a  given  word  or 
expression. 

*  *  ♦ 

McVitty:  I  speak  French  so 
I’ve  had  no  trouble  with  the 
French-African  states  that  have 
come  in  but  I  think  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  language  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  this  tremendous  num¬ 
ber  of  people  you  suddenly 
have  to  get  acquainted  with. 
When  the  Africans  are  speak¬ 
ing  with  each  other  it  is 

very  tricky  not  to  get  the  second 
in  command  of  one  delegation 
confused  with  the  second  in 
command  of  another  delegation 
and  you’re  kind  of  walking  on 
eggs  to  be  sure  that  you’re  not 
thinking  they  are  from  Gabon 
when  they  are  from  Dahomey. 


Goldstein:  It’s  almost  an  im¬ 
ponderable  now  to  be  able  to  go 
down  in  the  lounge  and  look 
around.  When  there  were  50  or 
60  nations  it  was  a  pleasant 
chore,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Now 
one  just  looks  around  period. 

*  «  * 

Hamilton:  Well,  with  103 
delegations  the  problem  of  get¬ 
ting  to  know  these  people  is 
certainly  getting  to  be  very, 
very  difficult.  Of  the  eight  cor¬ 
respondents  the  Times  has 
covering  the  assemblies  now,  all 
but  one  speaks  English,  French 
or  German.  Most  of  them  speak 
both  French  and  Spanish  and 
the  only  one  who  doesn’t  speak 
one  of  the  languages  is  now 
taking  language  courses  at  the 
UN,  which  you  know  are  very 
good  courses  at  reasonable 
rates. 

«  *  « 

How  to  Improve  Goverage 

Warner:  Do  you  have  any 
recommendations  to  improve 
UN  coverage? 

*  *  * 

Hamilton:  I  would  tr>'  to  get 
more  correlation  between  what 
has  happened  outside  the  UN 
and  what  is  happening  inside. 
The  most  obvious  case,  is  the 
nuclear  test  negotiations.  They 
were  going  on  in  Geneva  and 
were  broken  off  by  the  Russians 
and  then  the  problem  came  back 
here.  If  you  could  gret  the  space 
to  draw  the  correlation  between 
the  normal  diplomacy  of  con¬ 
ferences  outside  the  UN  and 
what’s  going  on  inside  the  UN, 
you’d  be  better  off.  But  you  can 
well  understand  why  an  editor 
— who  is  faced  with  the  hideous 
decisions  about  how  much  space 
he  can  find  for  spot  news — is 
reluctant  to  give  you  the  extra 
space  to  bring  out  this  correla¬ 
tion. 

*  *  « 

Harrelson:  There’s  a  need 
for  more  interpretation.  The 
average  newspaper  reader  has 
a  very  hard  time  knowing  where 
this  fits  into  the  general  pic¬ 
ture,  what  it  means  to  the  U.S. 
government,  what  the  govern¬ 
ment  policy  means  to  what’s 
going  on  at  the  UN.  The  other 
need  is  expanded  coverage  on 
the  non-political  aspects  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  problem 
is  space.  Even  on  political 
stories  we’re  competing  for 
space;  not  only  on  the  wires  but 
in  the  papers  and  you  feel 
lucky  if  you  get  a  couple  of  UN 
stories  in  the  papers  on  a  given 
date,  which  is  a  pretty  good 
percentage. 

*  *  « 

Goldstein:  I  think  it’s  deplor¬ 
able  that  there’s  so  little  direct 
newspaper  coverage.  As  far  as 
I  know  the  Post-Dispatch  is  the 
only  really  out-of-town  paper. 


excluding  the  Newark  News, 
that  keeps  a  man  in  constant 
touch  with  activity  at  the  United 
Nations. 

*  *  * 

Harrelson:  There  are  several 
morning  papers  which  keep 
people  there  during  the  Assem¬ 
bly — the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the 
Washington  Post  usually  have 
somebody  around  the  Assembly 
but  they  don’t  stay  there  the 
year  round.  And  the  Chicago 
Tribune  keeps  a  man  there  on 
a  year  round  basis. 

*  *  « 

Goldstein:  It’s  syndicated.  I 
excluded  from  my  comment  any 
paper  which  sells  its  service. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  news  serv¬ 
ice  is  widely  disseminated. 

*  *  « 

.McVitty:  I  think  there  is  a 
certain  hunger  in  papers  across 
the  country  that  are  getting 
just  syndicated  columns  or  very 
little  at  all  because  this  analyti¬ 
cal  sheet  that  I  get  out  was  done 
on  a  shoestring.  My  husband 
and  I  just  decided  to  start  get¬ 
ting  it  out.  Everybody  said, 
well  you  can’t  make  that  go. 
You’ll  be  bankrupt  inside  a 
month.  We  charge  $6  for  10 
issues  and  it  comes  out  irregu¬ 
larly.  But  it’s  a  going  concern. 

*  *  « 

.\n  Interpretive  on  Nuthina 

Warner:  Would  you  agree 
generally  that  with  deadline 
pressure  it’s  hard  for  the  daily 
news  field  to  keep  up  with  the 
interpretive  aspects? 

*  *  « 

Goldstein:  Oh,  I  don’t  think 
that  the  deadline  pressure 
bothers  the  reporter.  I  think 
most  reporters  of  experience 
work  as  well  and  perhaps  better 
under  deadline  pressure. 

*  «  * 

Harrelson:  We  have  periods 

when  the  AP  only  has  one  man 

there  when  there’s  really 
nothing  going  on.  WTien  a  paper 
considers  sending  a  man  here  I 
think  he  would  find  periods 
when  he  couldn’t  justify  his 
existence  in  trying  to  do  a  daily 
column  or  even  three  or  four 
columns  a  we^.  There  is  always 
one  fact  you  run  up  against. 
When  there  is  nothing  going  on 
at  the  UN  nobody  \vants  an 
interpretive  story  on  it.  They 
want  the  interpretives  when  the 
thing  is  front  page  news. 

• 

Bates  in  Command 

Theodore  L.  Bates,  founder  of 
Ted  Bates  &  Co.  21  years  ago, 
has  resumed  the  helm  of  his  ship 
as  chief  executive  officer.  Rosser 
Reeves,  chairman  of  the  agency, 
will  relinquish  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer’s  title,  drop  adminis¬ 
trative  matters,  and  devote 
himself  to  creative  functions. 


No  Censoring 
In  France, 
Editor  Says 

Iowa  City,  la. 
There  is  absolutely  no  cen¬ 
sorship  of  the  press  in  France, 
the  editor  of  the  Tribune  of  St. 
Etienne,  Loire,  told  University 
of  Iowa  journalism  students  on 
a  visit  here  this  week.  Mr. 
Soulie  is  on  a  tour  of  journalism 
education  centers  and  daily 
newspapers,  in  the  United 
States. 

Discussing  the  operations  of 
the  French  newspapers,  he  said, 
“There  is  complete  freedom  to 
print  information  as  we  desire, 
even  though  we  are  at  war  in 
Algeria.  Of  course,  within  Al¬ 
geria  there  is  censorship.” 

Mr.  Soulie,  who  was  minister 
of  information  in  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  Premier  Mendes- 
France,  is  director  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  controls  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  circulation  200,000,  and 
two  other  newspapers  in  St. 
Etienne.  He  said  that  each  day 
14  editions  of  each  newspaper 
are  printed,  for  as  many  geo¬ 
graphical  regions  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  area.  'The  editorial  staff 
in  St.  Etienne  includes  60  peo¬ 
ple;  there  are  20  in  other  offices 
in  the  region,  and  3,000  local 
stringers  or  correspondents.  The 
size  of  the  average  issue  is  14 
pages. 

Each  of  the  three  newspapers 
published  by  the  Soulie  firm 
holds  a  different  political  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  all  news  material 
of  a  political  nature  is  re¬ 
written  to  coincide  with  the 
newspaper’s  political  views.  The 
Tribune  represents  the  Radical- 
Socialist  party  views;  Depeche 
is  Catholic;  an  Espoir  is  De 
Gaullist. 

The  sports,  local  news,  adver¬ 
tising,  and  features  material  in 
each  newspaper  remain  the  same 
while  the  political  news  varies, 
he  said.  The  St.  Etienne  papers, 
he  said,  are  the  only  newspapers 
in  France  to  follow  this  plan  of 
operation. 

'The  St.  Etienne  papers  de¬ 
pend  upon  advertising  for  50 
percent  of  their  financial  sup¬ 
port 

“This  represents  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  advertising  in  France 
during  the  past  30  years,”  he 
explained. 

• 

Weekly  to  Daily 

Dalton,  Ga. 
L.  A.  Lee,  publisher,  is  going 
ahead  with  plans  to  step  up  the 
weekly  Dalton  News  to  five-day 
(Monday-Friday)  publication 
beginning  April  2. 
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ADVICE  OF  COUNSEL 


Why  Reynolds  Didn’t 
Sue  186  Newspapers 


Quentin  Reynolds,  the  writer, 
was  literally  talked  out  of  suing 
186  newspapers  that  published  a 
Westbrook  Pegler  column  libel¬ 
ing  him  in  November,  1949. 

His  attorney,  Louis  Nizer, 
who  successfully  prosecuted  a 
libel  claim  that  resulted  in  a 
$175,001  verdict  against  Mr. 
Pegler  and  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion,  says  in  his  current  best¬ 
selling  book  (“My  Life  in  Court” 
—  Doubleday)  that  he  advised 
his  famous  client  not  to  seek 
damages  from  the  individual 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Nizer  reveals  that  the 
actual  judgment,  sustained  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  amounted  to  more  than 
$200,000  after  court  costs  and 
interest  were  added.  The  jury 
in  Federal  Court  had  awarded 
Mr.  Reynolds  merely  $1  com¬ 
pensatory  damages,  since  there 
was  no  proof  that  he  had  suf¬ 
fered  a  loss  of  income  due  to 
the  Pegler  column.  The  award 
of  punitive  damages,  the  high¬ 
est  ever  given  in  a  libel  suit  in 
this  country,  was  $100,000 
against  Mr.  Pegler,  $50,000 
against  the  Hearst  Corporation 
and  $25,000  against  Hearst 
Consolidated  Publications  Inc. 

After  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  had  unanimously  re¬ 
fused  to  reduce  the  verdict  and 
the  Supreme  Ck)urt  had  declined 
to  review  the  appeal,  the  de¬ 
fendants  paid  the  judgment 
with  a  certified  check,  Mr. 
Nizer  relates.  Actually,  he  says, 
it  represented  more  than  $400,- 
000  “real”  money  to  his  client 
since  the  law  exempts  awards 
for  punitive  damages  from  taxa¬ 
tion  as  income. 

Suite  Would  Taint  Ideals 

Mr.  Nizer  says  he  turned 
down  retainers  from  several 
persons,  including  Drew  Pear¬ 
son,  who  wanted  to  press  libel 
claims  against  Mr.  Pegler.  He 
did  not  want  to  assume  the  role 
of  leading  a  vendetta  against 
the  columnist,  he  explains. 

In  v  jspect  to  Mr.  Reynolds’ 
position,  Mr.  Nizer  says:  “A 
pursuit  for  more  money  would 
taint  the  ideals  that  had  moti¬ 
vated  him  and  me.  He  could 
always  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  fought  for  his  personal 
vindication  against  great  odds 
and  in  gaining  it  had  scored  a 
significant  triumph  for  respon¬ 
sible  journalism.” 
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Mr.  NizeFs  account  of  the 
Reynolds- Pegler  trial  in  1954 
has  won  the  plaudits  of  book 
critics  hailing  it  as  fascinat¬ 
ing  courtroom  reporting.  The 
day-to-day  coverage  of  the  trial 
that  lasted  eight  weeks  received 
scant  space  in  newspai)ers  at 
the  time.  The  .Vcu>  York  Pont 
gave  it  more  attention  than  any 
newspaper  and  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  reported  it  in  detail. 

Jury  Tampering  Disclosed 

One  incident  during  the  trial 
which  remained  a  mystery  — 
the  removal  of  a  juror  after 
three  weeks  of  testimony  —  is 


Hung  Jury  in 
Of  Apalachin 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

A  “hopelessly  deadlocked” 
jury  which  heard  testimony  at 
the  second  trial  of  a  libel  suit 
against  the  Scranton  Times  was 
discharged  in  Common  Pleas 
Court  here  on  Dec.  13. 

Judge  Bernard  C.  Brominski 
released  the  jurors  after  the 
foreman  reported  three  jurors 
favoring  the  newspaper  and  its 
editor  and  publisher,  Edward  J. 
Lynett,  “will  not  or  can  not  be 
changed  now  or  forever.” 

A  footnote  to  the  message 
sent  to  the  court  said  the  jurors 
were  split  9  to  3  in  favor  of 
awarding  general  damages  and 
7  to  5  in  favor  of  giving  puni¬ 
tive  damages  to  the  plaintiff, 
Angelo  J.  Sciandra,  37,  of 
Wyoming,  Pa. 

Sciandra,  who  was  among 
some  60  individuals  taken  into 
custody  by  New  York  State 
Police  on  Nov.  14,  1957,  at  the 
Apalachin  estate  of  the  late 
Joseph  Barbara  Sr.,  sought 
damages  for  alleged  libel  in  an 
article  in  the  Times  on  May 
21,  1958. 

Quoted  Official  Report 

The  article  excerpted  from  the 
report  of  Acting  Commissioner 
of  Investigations  Arthur  L. 
Reuter  to  Gov.  Averell  Harri- 
man  a  purported  criminal  rec¬ 
ord  which  erroneously  identified 
Sciandra  as  having  been  bom 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  Nov.  26, 
1924,  and  arrested  in  that  city 


now  disclosed  by  Mr.  Nizer.  It 
involved  an  attempt  to  influence 
a  juror,  William  M.  LeFevre, 
against  the  plaintiff.  Oddly 
enough,  Mr.  Nizer  recounts,  out 
of  a  maze  of  contradictory  testi¬ 
mony  before  Judge  Edward 
Weinfeld  in  his  chambers  came 
the  information  that  Mr.  Peg¬ 
ler  himself  had  gone  to  the  FBI 
with  the  story  of  a  reported 
phone  call  to  the  juror. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the 
judge’s  inquiry,  Mr.  Nizer  re¬ 
lates,  Frank  Conniff,  a  Hearst 
editor,  w’as  calletl  to  identify 
the  informant  w’ho  had  been 
described  “as  a  prominent  citi¬ 
zen.”  Mr.  Conniff  pleaded  “the 
Fifth  Amendment  of  the  news- 
paiier  business”  and  refused  to 
divTilge  the  name  of  the  person 
who  had  contacted  him.  Judge 
Weinfeld  insisted  on  obtaining 
the  information.  He  gave  Mr. 
Conniff  time  to  confer  with 
Hearst  executiv’es,  under  threat 
of  being  held  in  contempt  if  he 


Second  Trial 
Libel  Claim 

on  July  12,  1935,  on  charges  of 
rape,  later  reduced  to  third-de¬ 
gree  assault. 

Chief  Defense  Counsel  J. 
Julius  Levy,  Scranton,  told  the 
jury:  “Here  is  not  involved  the 
question  of  the  truth  of  the  arti¬ 
cle,  the  quc-ction  of  whether  we 
published  the  defamatory  state¬ 
ment.  Here  is  involved  only  the 
freedom  of  the  press  to  publish 
that  which  it  is  privileged  to 
publish  for  the  information  of 
the  public.” 

Mr.  Levy  added:  “The  law 
says  the  report  of  the  Governor 
of  New  Yoi^  State  is  privileged 
despite  the  fact  that  it  may 
have  been  defamatory  and  un¬ 
true  if  it  is  published  fairly 
and  accurately  and  without  in¬ 
tent  to  harm  the  individual.” 

The  plaintiff’s  counsel,  Lau¬ 
rence  H.  Eldredge,  Philadelphia, 
said  freedom  of  the  press  “has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  case.” 

“Freedom  of  the  press  is  free¬ 
dom  to  speak  the  truth  but  not 
to  destroy  a  man  by  falsehood,” 
he  argued. 

Unless  the  defendant  decides 
to  petition  for  a  change  of 
venue,  the  case  will  be  resched¬ 
uled  for  trial,  probably  at  the 
court  term  opening  Jan.  15. 

Collapse  of  a  juror  on  Oct. 
19  brought  to  an  inconclusive 
end  the  first  three-day  trial  of 
the  suit.  Members  of  the  panel 
later  reported  they  were  stale¬ 
mated  on  a  verdict  after  five 
hours’  deliberation. 
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persisted  in  his  jiosition.  Mr. 
Conniff  returned,  said  he  had 
lieen  atlvised  he  had  no  legal 
basis  to  maintain  his  confidence, 
and  named  the  individual  —  a 
public  relations  man  whose  fa¬ 
ther  had  once  worked  in  the 
Hearst  organization. 

Judge  Weinfeld  later  dis¬ 
missed  the  juror,  fined  him  $250 
and  disqualified  him  from  jury 
serN’ice  forever.  He  turned  the 
conflicting  testimony  over  to  the 
U.  S.  Attorney’s  office  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Nizer,  nothing 
has  ever  come  of  it. 

Mr.  Nizer  says  he  took  the 
risk  of  proceeding  with  the 
trial  with  an  alternate  juror 
despite  the  fact  two  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  jurors  had  .said  they  were 
regular  readers  of  the  Xew 
York  Jmimal- American  and  of 
Mr.  Pegler’s  columns. 

War  EpiMtdes  Related 

The  trial  liegan,  after  some 
5,000  pages  of  testimony  had 
been  taken  in  pre-trial  examina¬ 
tion.  Trial  testimony  ran  to  11,- 
000  pages,  a  large  portion  of  it 
being  Mr.  Reynolds’  dramatic 
description  of  events  during 
World  War  II  which  he  had 
covered,  such  as  the  bombings 
of  London,  the  African  cam¬ 
paign,  the  landing  at  Salerno. 
The  Pegler  column  had  accused 
him  of  having  a  “yellow  streak” 
and  portrayed  him  as  a  scoun¬ 
drel  in  his  personal  life. 

In  Mr.  Nizer’s  view  the  Peg¬ 
ler  defense  suffered  from  two 
major  weaknesses:  his  counter¬ 
claim  for  libel  against  Reynolds 
which  opened  him  up  to  scorch¬ 
ing  cross-examination  and  his 
answer  to  the  libel  complaint 
which  amounted  to  “a  diatribe” 
repeating  the  libels  and  indicat¬ 
ing  malice. 

A  considerable  part  of  Mr. 
Reynolds’  case,  which  Mr.  Nizer 
traces  in  carefully  selected  ex¬ 
cerpts  of  testimony,  deals  with 
the  bravery  of  all  war  corre¬ 
spondents.  Testimony  of  gen¬ 
erals  and  admirals  is  recorded 
in  this  respect. 

Other  chapters  in  the  book 
give  Mr.  Nizer’s  versions  of  big 
headline  court  cases,  including 
the  Billy  Rose-Eleanor  Holm 
divorce  suit  and  the  proxy  bat¬ 
tle  for  the  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer-Loew’s  empire. 

• 

Visiting  Professor 

Missoula,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Rochon  Powers, 
feature  writer  and  columnist  for 
the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review, 
has  been  named  Dean  Stone 
Visiting  Professor  in  Journalism 
for  the  winter  term  at  Montana 
State  University.  Mrs.  Powers 
was  graduated  with  honors  from 
MSU  School  of  Journalism  in 
1943. 
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NEWSPAPERS  from  all  over  the 
nation  help  correspondents  to 
know  what  people  are  doinq  and 
what  editorial  opinion  is  in  the  U.S. 


MAIN  ROOM  of  U.  S.  Center  for  Foreign  Correspondents. 


Paper  Arranges  Phone 
Chats  with  Reservists 


WORK  AREA  features  AP  and 
UPl  teleprinters,  typewriter  tables 
and  a  coat  rack  at  the  far  right. 


By  Joan  A.  Kiirilla 


There  was  a  prood-sized  turn-  _  Erie,  Pa.  wives  who  were  at  the  center 

out  this  week  for  a  briefing  with  The  Eric  Times-Newit  pub-  being  photographed.  ^  ^  ^ 

Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.,  special  lished  a  joint  Sunday-sized  news-  Appealing  to  their  patriotic 
assistant  to  President  Kennedy,  paper  Thanksgiving  Day  with  a  sense  of  duty  the  reporter  sent 
Ordinarily,  the  Harvard  his-  new  ser\’iceman  feature  angle  out  a  plea — “Call  as  many  otlwr 
torian  would  not  be  a  man  many  on  the  telephone  call  bit.  wives  as  possible.  They  11  enjoy 

newsmen  would  get  a  chance  The  “boys”  in  this  case  were  talking  with  their  husbands  as 
to  meet  and  question  these  days,  mostly  family  men,  Erie  reserv-  much  as  you  will.”  The  news- 
Mr.  Schlesinger  was  grilled  on  ists  called  to  duty  just  before  paper  supplied  a  list  of  names 
a  variety  of  subjects,  from  the  the  holidays.  None  of  them  were  and  telephone  numbers  from 
Administration’s  attitude  to-  home  for  Thanksgiving.  Only  50  Army  files, 
ward  Cuba,  Berlin  and  Goa  to  percent  would  have  leave  during  One  short  front  page  notice  in 
such  general  questions  as  a  com-  the  Christmas  holidays.  the  afternoon  daily  announced 

parison  between  Presidents  Wives  and  children,  mothers  the  call  and  invited  parents,  etc. 
Roosevelt  and  Kennedy.  and  fathers,  brothers  and  sisters  to  participate.  Word  must  have 

Since  the  center  opened  the  began  crowding  into  a  Times-  spread  like  wildfire,  judging 
special  press  conferences  have  News  office  an  hour  before  the  from  the  size  of  the  crowd  that 
presented:  Ambassadors  Arthur  call  was  to  be  made.  They  left  appeared. 

H.  Dean  and  John  Galbraith;  two  hours  later  with  heartfelt  a  ci-  u  n  I 

Attorney  General  Robert  Ken-  thanks  to  the  newspaper.  •  -  e  ay 

nedy;  John  S.  Kelly,  director  of  ....  .  .  Everything  was  ready.  Every- 

the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Com-  Plans  l.aid  in  Advance  thing  would  run  smoothly.  That 

mission  s  Division  of  Peaceful  .And  the  process  was  painless  is  until  one  hour  before  the  call 
Nuclear  Explosions,  and  Dr.  — almost.  Plans  were  made  with  was  to  be  made.  Then  the  en- 
Jack  Behrman,  assistant  Secre-  General  Telephone  Company  tire  structure  seemed  to  col¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  for  Interna-  weeks  in  advance  to  install  am-  lapse. 

tional  Affairs.  plifying  equipment  at  both  Erie  The  PIO  officer  called  from 

•  and  Fort  Sill  stations.  Both  Fort  Sill,  “There’s  no  equipment 

sides  of  the  conversation  would  out  here,  the  telephone  company 

Thomson  Acquires  he  audible.  "^^hing 

*  A  telephone  check  with  PIO  about  the  call  and  most  of  the 

-nilipay  in  Syilney  officers  at  the  Army  base  gave  men  are  on  the  training  field.” 

The  Thomson  Organization  assurance  that  hometown  serv-  Swell! 

Ltd.  of  London  has  acquired  all  icemen  would  be  available  for  “Get  those  boys  together 

of  the  capital  stock  of  Mingay  the  call.  The  Army  Reserv’e  Of-  somehow,”  we  cried,  smiling  at 
Publishing  Co.  Ltd.  of  Sydney,  fice  on  the  home  front  provided  mothers  and  wives  constantly 
Australia.  The  Mingay  Group  a  list  of  names  of  local  men  at  filing  into  the  office.  “The  call 
publishes  several  trade  publica-  the  base.  The  next  job  was  to  will  go  through  even  if  we  have 
tions  and  owns  a  modem  print-  let  families  know  of  the  oppor-  to  use  a  telephone  booth!” 
ing  plant  in  Sydney  and  branch  tunity.  Recruit  officers  allowed  Forty-five  minutes  before  the 
offices  interstate.  a  reporter  to  talk  with  about  15  call  was  to  be  made,  telephone 
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Aid  Program 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

development.  On  the  one  hand, 
a  society  must  reach  a  certain 
level  of  wealth  and  technolo^cal 
advancement  before  it  can  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  the  services 
of  the  mass  media.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  media  can  markedly 
stimulate  the  capacity  to  create 
further  wealth  and  can  spur 
technical  progress  by  enlisting 
the  human  factors,  such  as  im¬ 
proved  skills  and  better  educa¬ 
tion  among  adults.  The  mass 
media  can  also  serve  effectively 
in  winning  public  understanding 
and  participation  in  those 
efforts.  .  .  .  Logically,  therefore, 
development  of  the  information 
media  should  form  an  integral 
part  of  any  general  program  for 
economic  and  social  progress. 

“Statistics  contained  in  the 
report  substantiate  this  point. 
They  show  that  in  all  the  less 
developed  countries  of  Africa, 
Asia  and  Latin  America,  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  media  correlates 
very  highly  with  other  factors 
in  national  growth,  such  as  aver¬ 
age  per  capita  income  and  levels 
of  literacy,  urbanization  and 
industrialization.  Indeed,  the  two 
processes  interact  because  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  media  in  turn 
definitely  spurs  economic  growth. 
The  study  furthermore  demon¬ 
strates  that  as  per  capita  income 
rises,  the  demand  for  the  media 
increases  more  rapidly  in  the 
under-developed  than  in  devel¬ 
oped  countries.” 

Financing  Is  An  Element 

Building  up  a  country’s  or  a 
region’s  information  media  re¬ 
quires  three  essential  elements: 
technical  assistance,  financing 
and  an  education  program.  The 
UN  can  play  a  direct  role 
through  its  Special  Fund,  Tech¬ 
nical  Assistance  Board,  its  spe¬ 
cialized  agencies  and  regional 
economic  commissions.  It  can 
also  request  the  cooperation  of 
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interested  groups  and  invite  the 
assistance  of  several  financial 
sources  such  as  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  International 
Development  Association  and  the 
International  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Before  money  from  any  source 
can  be  put  to  work,  however, 
the  various  nations  or  regions 
which  desire  to  develop  their 
information  media  must  know 
what  their  problems  are  and 
have  some  idea  of  how  they  want 
to  go  about  solving  them.  Just 
how  varied  and  complex  these 
problems  can  be  is  detailed  in 
the  interim  report  and  in  two 
separate  resumes  which  Unesco 
published  on  the  Bangkok  and 
Santiago  conferences. 

A  few  extracts  from  the 
Bangkok  document  alone  will 
serve  to  show  just  what  many 
under-developed  nations  are  up 
against  in  striving  to  outline 
and  meet  their  problems  of  com¬ 
munications.  Section  one  of  the 
Bangkok  report  deals  with  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  and 
describes  what  the  conferees 
discussed  in  this  field  regarding 
conditions  in  South  East  Asia. 
Under  “Printing  in  Asian 
Scripts”  the  report  states: 

Typesetting  Problem 

“With  regard  to  printing  in 
ideographic  scripts,  the  meeting 
noted  that  although  over  49,000 
Chinese  characters  are  listed, 
only  1,850  selected  characters 
are  regularly  used  by  the  Jap¬ 
anese  press.  Newspapers  in  the 
Chinese  language  use  2,000  to 
3,000  characters  regularly  and 
an  additional  4,000  more  rarely. 
The  problem  for  newspapers  is 
to  shorten  the  time  required  for 
production.  The  Monotype  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  most  advantageous 
for  this  purpose  and  various 
types  of  machines  are  now  being 
manufactured  in  Japan.  If  the 
number  of  characters  used  by 
Chinese  language  newspapers 
cannot  be  reduced  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  use  of  monotype,  a  new 
device,  such  as  a  sinotype,  might 
be  employed.  The  application  of 
photocomposition,  now  being 
studied  in  Japan,  offers  another 
solution  for  newspaper  repro¬ 
duction.” 

On  problems  centered  around 
newsprint  and  other  printing 
paper,  the  report  noted: 

“Inadequacies  in  newspaper 
circulation  are  reflected  in  the 
extremely  low  consumption  of 
newsprint.  Throughout  most  of 
the  region,  the  annual  rate  per 
capita  is  0.3  kilograms,  com¬ 
pared,  for  example,  with  5.7 
kilograms  in  Japan,  25  in 
Oceania  and  36  in  North  Ameri¬ 
ca.  ..  .  The  problem  is  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  at  present 
only  seven  Unesco  member  coun¬ 


tries  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East  resentatives,  professional  news- 
produce  newsprint  —  Japan,  men,  and  representatives  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  Republic  of  public  or  “consumer  interest.” 
Korea,  India,  Pakistan,  Aus-  3)  Development  of  an  education 
tralia  and  New  Zealand.  program  to  train  editors  and 

“. . .  Only  two  countries,  Japan  technicians  who  will  be  able  to 
and  New  Zealand,  export  news-  competently  operate  newly  estab- 
print  on  any  significant  scale,  lished  media.  4)  A  nation’s  indi- 
India,  Korea  and  Australia  still  vidual  blue-print  for  developing 
depend  largely  on  imports.  .  .  .  information  media  tailored  to  its 
Present  total  consumption  of  particular  needs  along  with  an 
newsprint  in  the  Asian  Far  East  indication  of  how  much  money 
region  is  about  one  million  it  is  willing  and  able  to  invest 
metric  tons  annually  and  it  is  in  its  own  communications 
estimated  that  requirements  will  future. 

increase  to  about  1.82  million  “The  earlier  their  technical 
tons  in  1965  and  over  3.0  million  assistance  requests  concerning 
in  1975.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  mass  communications  projects 
whether  the  world’s  exporting  are  formulated  and  pre.sented, 
countries  will  be  able  to  satisfy  the  better  the  results  will  be,” 
these  expected  increases  in  de-  -Mr.  Gjesdal  pointed  out  in  the 
mands  or  whether  the  countries  Uneeco  Chronicle.  “Problems  of 
of  the  region  will  be  able  to  priority  will  doubtless  arise, 
finance  imports  on  such  a  tre-  However,  an  expansion  of  multi- 
mendous  scale.”  lateral  as  well  as  bilateral  tech- 

The  business  end  of  news-  nical  assistance  resources  is  in 
papering  also  has  headaches  any  case  foreseen,  and  ev-en  their 
peculiar  to  the  South  East  Asia  combination.  The  UN  General 
region:  Assembly  lifted  the  target  for 

“A  great  number  of  problems  1962  to  $150  million  for  the 
faced  by  publishers,”  the  report  Expanded  Program  of  Technical 
noted,  “derive  from  the  financial  Assistance  and  the  Special  Fund 
aspect  of  their  operations.  Run-  together. 

ning  newspapers  is  a  proposition  **•  ;  •  Expansion  foreseen  is 
fraught  with  more  than  the  technically  feasible  as  from  1 
normal  business  risk.  It  may  January  1963.  However,  this  will 
require  three  to  five  years  for  a  the  formulation  and 

new,  well-managed  daily  paper  submission  of  plans  and  r^uests. 
to  make  both  ends  meet,  in  which  Unesco,  for  its  part,  is  pr^ 
process  heavy  losses  may  be  paring  for  the  nieeting  on  Afri- 
incurred.  To  encourage  the  ^^n  needs  early  in  1962.  Further 
establishment  of  new  papers,  efforts  will  be  made  with 
the  risk  of  such  losses  needs  to  Unesco’s  existing  program,  and 
he  reduced.  In  many  countries  with  such  contingency  resources 
difficulties  arise  from  dependence  ^  made  available  under 

on  imports  of  machinery,  news-  the  United  Nations  Technical 
print  and  other  materials.  These  Assistance  system,  to  strengthen 
difficulties  are  increased  by  the  new  program  technically, 
shortages  of  foreign  exchange  full-scale  launching  of  this 

and  the  lack  of  effective  distri-  program  in  18  months’  time  now 
hution  facilities;  in  addition,  becomes  a  target.” 
heavy  transport  and  postal  • 

charges  imp^e  circulation  and 

increase  the  initial  cost  of  news-  .  *  _ 

Kecniitment  Programs 

c,  f  •  A  committee  which  will  be 

**  ‘  '  chafed  with  keening  track  of 

e  only  a  few  of  the  various  personnel  recruitment 
iken  up  at  the  Bang-  programs  and  aids  in  communi- 
intiago  meetings.  In  cations  fields  is  being  set  up  in 
the  conferees  decided  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
ular  areas  were  so  cation  for  Journalism. 

[  that  there  was  a  ACEJ  President  Herbert 
further  meetings  to  Brucker,  editor  of  the  Hartford 
specific  media,  such  (Conn.)  Courant,  announced 
ind  Bangkok  confer-  this  week  he  had  invited  the 
tional  news  agencies,  following  to  serve: 
aal  launching  of  a  Dr.  Warren  K.  Agee  for 
'  technical  and  finan-  Sigma  Delta  Chi;  Dean  1.  W. 
nee  to  news  media  by  Cole  of  Medill  School  of  Jour- 
ipends  upon  at  least  nalism,  for  ACEJ ;  Robert  Letts 
ict  steps  individual  Jones  of  Copley  Press,  for 
s  must  take  for  them-  ANPA;  Edward  Lindsay  of 
Exploration  of  their  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
problems  and  needs,  for  ASNE;  Arville  Schalaben 
shment  of  national  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  for 
or  some  sort  of  APME;  Paul  Swensson,  for  the 
;  planning  group  for  Newspaper  Fund;  and  Max 
1  media  which  would  Thomas  of  the  Crowley  (La.) 
d  of  government  rep-  Signal,  for  NEA. 
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Four  Steps  for  Aid 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
problems  taken  up  at  the  Bang¬ 
kok  and  Santiago  meetings.  In 
some  cases,  the  conferees  decided 
that  particular  areas  were  so 
complicated  that  there  was  a 
need  for  further  meetings  to 
cope  with  specific  media,  such 
as  the  second  Bangkok  confer¬ 
ence  on  national  news  agencies. 

The  actual  launching  of  a 
program  of  technical  and  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  to  news  media  by 
the  UN  depends  upon  at  least 
four  distinct  steps  individual 
governments  must  take  for  them¬ 
selves:  1)  Exploration  of  their 
particular  problems  and  needs. 
2)  Establishment  of  national 
committees  or  some  sort  of 
government  planning  ^oup  for 
information  media  which  would 
be  composed  of  government  rep- 
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Editors  Give  Views 
On  Judging  the  News 


Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

A  member  of  a  panel  of  news¬ 
papermen  discussing  the  han¬ 
dling  of  “sensitive  news”  warned 
that  “We  have  a  responsibility 
not  to  shout  ‘fire’  in  a  crowded 
theater.” 

The  replies  of  four  panelists 
were  presented  at  the  meeting 
of  the  North  Carolina  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  News  Council  here 
Dec.  1). 

Participants  were  Brodie 
Griffith  of  the  Charlotte  News, 
Herbert  O’Keef  Jr.  of  the 
Raleigh  Times,  Howard  White 
of  the  Burlington  Times-News, 
and  Dave  Whichard  of  the 
Greenville  Reflector,  Steed  Roll¬ 
ins.  Durham  Morning  Herald 
and  Sun,  was  moderator. 

Panel  members  agreed  no 
hard-and-fast  rules  can  govern 
handling  of  racial  and  other 
“sensitive”  news,  because  each 
incident  calls  for  the  exercise 
of  judgment  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest. 

Griffith :  “I  can’t  say  we  have 
a  carefully  worked  out  plan.  We 
do  handle  racial  and  other  senti- 
tive  news  .  .  .  conservatively. 
We  have  a  responsibility  not  to 
shout  ‘fire’  in  a  crowded 
theater.” 

O’Keef:  “If  it’s  news,  of 
course,  you  have  to  print  it  .  .  . 
A  newspaper  must  be  responsi¬ 
ble  and  not  inflammatory,  and 
that  involves  not  only  writing 
of  news  but  how  it  is  dis¬ 
played.” 

White:  “We  judge  each  story 
on  its  own  merits  and  what 
we  can  learn  about  it.  When 
there  is  an  area  of  judgment 
needed  on  our  part  in  which  we 
need  broadened  viewpoints  we 
have  a  number  of  people  in  both 
races  with  whom  we  talk.  .  .  .” 

Whichard:  “We  try  to  use 
common  sense;  we  try  to  avoid 
inflammatory  articles  and  sen¬ 
sationalism  in  our  stories.  .  .  .” 

Are  Papers  ‘Used’? 

Asked  if  newspapers  are 
“used”  by  militant  groups,  panel 
members  agreed  they  are  but 
said  all  opinions  must  be 
allowed  expression  —  including 
those  with  whom  the  newspaper 
disagrees. 

Griffith:  “I’m  sure  that  news¬ 
papers,  even  the  most  closely 
edited  are  ‘used’  by  special 
groups.  I  know  of  no  solution 
to  that  problem  except  to  ex¬ 
amine  material  carefully  and  to 
handle  it  in  keeping  with  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
whole  community.” 

O’Keef:  “Newspapers  are 


‘used’  by  groups,  and  that  in¬ 
cludes  politicians  and  corpora¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  the  militants. 
The  John  Birchers,  for  instance, 
are  instructed  to  get  their 
propaganda  across  in  any  way 
possible,  and  they  make  great 
use  of  letters-to-the-editor  col¬ 
umns.  .  .  .” 

White:  “We  are  convinced 
that  attempts  have  been  made 
to  ‘use’  us  both  in  earlier  Ku 
Klux  Klan  uprisings  and  in  sit- 
in  demonstrations.  ...  If  we 
are  not  sure  of  the  people  with 
whom  we  are  dealing,  we  should 
not  print  it.  .  .  .” 

Whichard :  “Newspapers  are 
used  at  times  by  militant  groups 
and  others  seeking  publicity  for 
their  own  ends.  ...  A  news¬ 
worthy  matter  must  be  treated 
as  news  regardless  of  how  dis¬ 
tasteful  it  is  to  the  editor.  It 
is  our  job  to  give  the  people  a 
complete  picture  even  if  we  don’t 
like  what  we  see.” 

Free  Rides,  Etc. 

The  next  question  was:  “Has 
your  newspaper  restricted  what 
reporters  may  accept  in  the  way 
of  free  rides,  meals  or  other 
acconunodations  from  organiza¬ 
tions  and  other  news  sources?” 

Griffith:  “We  try  to  apply  a 
rule  of  reason.  We  don’t  want 
commercial  or  other  orgfaniza- 
tions  to  attempt  to  buy  favor¬ 
able  stories  by  favors  to  our 
people.  We  don’t  object  to  State 
College  transporting  a  sports 
writer  to  Wyoming  to  cover  a 
game.” 

O’Keef:  “Yes,  our  reporters 
are  restricted  in  what  they  may 
receive  in  covering  news.  Com¬ 
mon  sense,  however,  must  be  the 
rule;  and  the  integrity  of  the 
reporter  must  be  respected.  .  . .” 

White:  “We  have  no  firm 
policy  .  .  .  but  all  members  of 
the  staff  are  cautioned.  There 
are  those  people  in  the  wine- 
and-dine  categfory  who  would 
try  to  place  a  newsman  under 
obligation.  Those  who  edit  the 
copy,  however,  still  have  the 
authority  to  pitch  out  a  story  or 
call  for  a  re-write.” 

Whichard:  “We  have  no  hard, 
fast,  written  rules  for  reporters, 
but  we  make  it  clear  that  they 
are  not  to  place  themselves  in 
a  position  where  their  objective 
view  may  be  dimmed  by  special 
favors.  .  .  .” 

Helping  Causes 

The  editors  then  were  asked 
what  newspapers  should  do  with 
news  stories  announcing  public 
spectacles,  sponsored  by  non- 
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profit  groups  for  money-making 
purposes.  Should  a  newspaper 
feel  an  obligfation  to  support 
such  projects? 

Griffith:  “A  newspaper  has 
a  responsibility  to  support  pub¬ 
lic  events  and  certainly  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  helping  causes 
that  are  known  to  be  on  the  up 
and  up.” 

O’Keef:  “Advance  stories  of 
non-profit  drives  such  as  the 
United  Fund  or  the  Miss  North 
Carolina  pageant  are,  in  fact, 
news.  I  think  a  goot.  editor  can 
distinguish  between  pure  pro¬ 
motion  and  news.  Still,  the  fact 
that  a  meeting  is  going  to  be 
held  is  of  far  less  news  than 
what  took  place  at  the  meeting.” 

White:  “We  do  what  we  can 
to  help  our  regular  civic  and 
non-profit  organizations  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  with  their  projects. 
Certainly  we  should  feel  an  ob¬ 
ligation  to  help  on  such  proj¬ 
ects.  .  .  .” 

Whichard :  “Community  un¬ 
dertaking's  are  of  news  value 
and  we  try  to  trust  them  as 
such.  We  try  to  make  sure  that 
our  articles  on  these  are  writ¬ 
ten  from  the  reporters’  view¬ 
point  and  not  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  organization’s  pub¬ 
licity  chairman.” 

• 

NicIioIm)!!  Merges 
2  Weeklies  in  Alabama 

Dothan,  Ala. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Brews¬ 
ter,  owners  of  the  Brundidge 
(Ala.)  Banner,  have  announced 
sale  of  their  weekly  newspaper 
to  Ralph  Nicholson,  owner  of 
the  Dothan  Eagle  and  of  the 
controlling  interest  in  the  Troy 
Messenger  and  Pike  County 
Weekly,  effective  Jan.  1.  The  two 
weeklies  will  be  combined.  Mr. 
Nicholson  said  Mr.  Brewster 
will  continue  as  editor  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Banner-Sentinel. 

• 

Staff  Attorney 

The  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  has  appointed  Alan 
Sweetser  as  assistant  secretary 
and  staff  attorney.  He  will 
report  to  Harding  Bancroft, 
company  secretary,  and  will  be 
responsible  for  general  liaison 
with  Lord,  Day  &  Lord,  general 
counsel.  The  new  post  of  staff 
attorney  was  created  to  relieve 
Louis  M.  Loeb  of  some  of  the 
legal  details.  Mr.  Sweetser  has 
been  in  the  industrial  relations 
department. 

• 

Rheingold  To  JWT 

Liebmann  Breweries  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  switched 
its  multi-million  dollar  Rhein- 
gfold  Beer  account  from  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  Inc.,  to  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company. 


Maus,  Lonergan 
In  New  Positions 

Willoughby,  Ohio 

Erwin  Maus  Jr.  is  the  newly- 
elected  president  of  Bolton  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc.,  managers  of  two 
dailies  and  two  weeklies  in 
Northern  Ohio.  He  succeeds 
Oliver  P.  Bolton. 

The  corporation  manages  the 
News-Herald  in  Willoughby, 
only  daily  serving  the  West 
Lake  County  area;  the  Daily 
Reporter  in  Dover,  largest  pa¬ 
per  in  circulation  and  ad  linage 
in  Tuscarawas  County,  and  the 
weekly  Parma  News  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  News  in  suburban  Cleve¬ 
land,  Cuyahoga  County. 

The  corporation  also  elected 
James  D.  Lonergan  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  Maus  continues  as  gen¬ 
eral  managrer  of  the  Willough¬ 
by,  Parma  and  Brooklyn  prop¬ 
erties,  while  Mr.  Lonergan 
moves  up  from  business  man¬ 
agrer  to  general  manager  of  the 
Dover  property. 

Messrs.  Maus  and  Lonergan 
first  became  associated  at  the 
Mansfield  (Ohio)  News-Journal 
in  1950.  When  the  Bolton  inter¬ 
ests  purchased  the  Willoughby 
property  in  1952,  they  went 
there  togrether. 

A  native  of  New  York  City, 
Mr.  Maus  got  his  start  in  the 
newspaper  business  on  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen.  He  then 
worked  on  the  New  York  Amer¬ 
ican  as  secretary  to  the  vice- 
president,  Charles  F.  McCahill, 
and  went  to  Cleveland  with  him 
when  Mr.  McCahill  was  named 
general  manager  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  News  in  1929.  He  left  the 
newspaper  business  for  a  short 
time  in  1941.  He  returned  to 
newspaper  work  with  the 
Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal  and 
from  there  went  to  the  Mans¬ 
field  News-Journal. 

His  son,  Erwin  Maus  III,  is 
editor  of  the  News-Herald  in 
Willoughby. 

Mr.  Lonergan,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska  and 
Air  Force  veteran  of  World 
War  II,  started  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  as  a  display 
salesman  with  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  News  before  going  to 
Mansfield. 

• 

Reporter  Gted 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

C.  William  Britsch,  police 
reporter  for  the  Evening  News, 
went  to  lunch  to  cover  a  meeting 
of  the  Harrisburg  Crime  Clinic 
and  came  away  as  the  guest  of 
honor.  The  clinic  awarded  him 
an  honorary  membership  and  a 
certificate  attesting  to  “his  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  community.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

IF  YOU  ARE  CAPABLE 
AND  FINANCIALLY  ABLE— 

We  will  finil  you  a  California  or 
Arizona  newspaiter  proiierty  where  you 
will  be  both  successful  and  happy.  We 
handle  Imth  large  and  small  pro|>ertie8. 
Gabhert  &  Hancock.  .IThS-B  Arlington 
Ave.p  Riverside.  Calif. 

WE  HAVE 
SEVERAL  GOOD  WEBKUES 
in  $2.5.(K>0  to  $200,000  class,  e.xclusive 
— several  with  low  down  payments. 
Newspaiier  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  408  So. 
Bonita  Drive,  Panama  City,  Florida. 


DIAL 

“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Kalamazoo  8,  Mich.  Phone  FI  2-6922 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISewspaper  Brokers 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspai)er  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

WESTERN  WEEKLIES  AND  DAILIES 
everywhere.  JACK  L.  ST^LL  &  ASSO¬ 
CIATES.  Suite  600-607,  6381  Holly¬ 
wood  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 

CHOICE  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLIES 
Idaho  $60M  &  $75M;  Colorado  $70M; 
Iowa  $10.nM  ;  Kansas  $62,500  :  Missouri 
i  $42,500,  $50M,  $6.5M:  Nebraska  $20M; 
So.  Dakota  $20M  &  $30M;  others. 

M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton, 
'  Kansas. 


DEAN  SBLLEIRS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  e/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Alabama 


★★  35  years’  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ★★ 
AR’IULTR  W.  STYPia 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  | 


SALES-PURCHASBS-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 

Um  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Imertloe 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payabis  with 
aniar)  4  tines  9  55c  >cr  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  9  70c;  2  •  80c: 
1  9  95c.  Add  25c  for  Bm  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  susplv 
at  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sendinp  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classifled  Department. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  Sl.OU  per  line  each  insertion: 
3  times  9  $1-15;  2  times  9  $1.30:  1 
time  9  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

PI.OO  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED.  $2.50  per  apate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wsdnusday,  4  p.m. 
Count  36  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Bn 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con- 
lldence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 

Contract  Rates  available  upon  inpuiry. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLaia  2-7050 


CALIF.  QUALITY  WEEKLIES,  semi- 
isolation.  from  $25,000  to  $65,000  dn 
Data  given  only  to  qualified  and  active 
buyers. 

Vernon  V.  Paine.  Broker, 

P.O.  Box  265,  Upland. 

J.  Clifton  Toney, 

P.O.  Box  359,  Fairfield 

DAILY  OR  WEEKLY  CHAIN 
available  to  present  general  manager 
who  needs  2  or  3  other  buyers  to  go 
into  coriioration  with  him  on  $1,300,000 
purchase.  All  properties  sound  and 
profitable.  In  Chart  Areas  2  and  6. 
Reciprocal  confidential  treatment  re¬ 
quire.  Box  794,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  —  Old  Es¬ 
tablishes!  newspaiier  in  choice  location, 
i  High  income  return  in  excess  12%  on 
I  investment.  Ideally  equipiied  to  handle 
'  exploding  iiopulation.  $400,000  cash. 
Box  772,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Southern  Publishing  Pmiierties 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Box  431  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

COLORADO  NEWSPAPERS  ranging 
from  $18,000  to  $100,000.  Lyle  Mariner 
Associates,  1417  Glenarm  PI.,  Denver 
2,  Colo. 

COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE 

WESTERN  WEEKLY,  rich  farm  area: 
very  valuable  plant;  sound,  iirofitable. 
Attractive  town.  $40,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder.  Newspa|)er  Broker.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

(CENTRAL  TEXAS  offset  weekly  with 
unlimited  job  printing  imtential.  Ex¬ 
cellent,  modern  and  practically  new 
equipment.  Ideal  for  a  couple.  $5,000 
cash  required,  will  make  reasonable 
j  terms  on  balance,  sell  or  lease  build¬ 
ing.  H.  H.  Bredlow,  owner,  2510 
Winstead  Lane,  Austin  3,  Texas.  Ph. 
GR  7-4746. 

NEW  LISTINGS!  EXCL.  DAILY, 
$220M.  3  EXCL.  Midwest  Weeklies, 
$30M.  $46M  &  $80M.  Write,  call  The 
I  ACTION  Broker,  Bert  C.  Carlyle,  Box 
I  425,  Fairbury,  Neb.  Phone  349  or 
1659 

;  SO.  CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Grossing  $235,000.  Good  plant,  very 
healthful  climate,  sound,  iirofitable. 
Rotary  press.  $.55,000  down.  J  A. 
Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  East 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  California. 


DAILY.  County  Seat.  Chart  Area  8. 
Need  $76,000  to  deal.  W'rite  Box  871, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  ABC  CXIUNTY  SEAT  Weekly 
newspaiiers  for  sale  in  Chart  Area  3. 
Gross  $60,000  and  $70,000  respectively. 
Both  excellent  properties.  State  cash 
you  have  available.  Broker.  Box  973, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


Newspapers  Wanted 

I  WEEKLY.  $40,000  cash  down.  $50M- 
'  $100M  volume.  Chart  Areas  1,  2.  Flor¬ 
ida.  Confidential.  No  brokers.  Box  771, 
I  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEW.SP.4PER  SERVICES 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Press  Engineers 

Press  Room 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REn*AimNG— ’TRUCKING  ; 

EIxpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC.  I 

55-69  Fourth  Street  i 

Brooklyn  31,  New  York  1 

JAckson  2-6105 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

DUPLEX  ’TUBULARS 
GOSS-HO&SfXJ’TT  PRESSES 

A.C.  Drive* — Mat  Rollers — Kemp  Pot* 
dail  Room  Belt  and  Roller  Conveyors, 
Cutler-Hammer  Newspaper  Conveyors, 

Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
(X).,  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St.  | 

Dallas  2.  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

BRBKTnNG,  DISMAN’TLING, 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING.  , 

AND  PROCESSING 

Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Elrectors” 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

POplar  5-0610  ’TRiangle  7-3871 

SIX  UNIT  GOSS  Anti-friction  pre*i, 
excellent  runniniT  condition,  well  main¬ 
tained,  one  color  cylinder,  double-^ 

MAfUINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

livery  folder,  pair  upper  formers,  14U 
inches  printing  diameter,  2244  'nco 

Composing  Room  1 

Cylinders  have  tension  lockup,  mounted 
on  substructure.  Cline  reels,  two  nests 

INTER’TYPES  —  Models  B  —  C 

CSM  —  C4/4  —  G4  —  F4/4  —  G4/2  1 

LINOTYPES  —  Models  8-14-31  ' 

MONOTYPEIS  —  Material  Maker  and 
’Type  &  Rule.  Molds  and  Mats 

angle  bars,  geared  48,460  papers  per 
hour.  If  desired  40  h.p.  Cline  A.C. 
unit  type  motor  drive  available.  Pres* 
can  be  seen  in  operation  now.  Avail¬ 
able  April  1962.  Write  R.  T.  Bentley, 
Omaha  World-Herald,  Omaha  2,  Neb. 

All  reasonably  priced  to  sell 

Send  for  detailed  list  ' 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ' 

60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  j 

MODEL  26  LINO.  Reconditioned.  All  i 
new  parts.  $4,200.  Wm.  J.  Atwill  ; 
Typography,  559  Ellicott  St..  Buffalo-3. 

N.  Y.  ^ 

USED  MILTON  2-UNIT  BOLL  FED 
offset  press.  Takes  24V4"  web.  cut*  off 
at  17%".  Requires  only  6'xl8'  floor 
space.  Ideal  for  4-page  tabloids,  cir¬ 
culars,  hand  bills,  etc.  Good  condition 
and  the  price  is  right.  Can  arrang* 
installation  and  instruction.  Dal* 
Hughes,  260  Southfield  Rd.,  Detroit  29, 
Michigan.  DU  6-2500. 

FOR  SALE:  Hoe  3-roll  single  width 
press,  23%"  cutoff;  12  i>ages  straight, 

24  pages  collect.  Includes  25  hp,  1200 
rpm  motor  with  belt  drive,  most  stereo¬ 
type  equipment,  (jood  condition,  now 
operating  daily.  Available  mid-1962. 

J.  D.  Jordan,  Xenia,  Ohio,  Daily 

MUST  MOVE:  B-2  INTER’TYPE  with 
TTS  Operating  Unit,  Perforator.  2 
fonts  8  pt.  Top  shai>e.  First  $5M  gets  i 
it!  Also,  .3-year  old  10  x  15  Heidelberg. 
Perfect:  $2750.  Coushatta  (Louisiana)  1 
Citizen.  Phone  WE  2-4201.  I 

LUDLOW  CABINETS.  sticks  and 

Gazette. 

cover  120  fonts  of  clean,  desirable 
Ludlow  mats  at  price  or  better.  | 

3  NEW  RHJCESSED  Linotype  molds...  , 
$75.00  ea. 

FREUDEN  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY  ' 
926  Ridge  Ave.,  Pittsburgh-12,  Pa. 

HARRIS  LB  OFFSET  automatic  pres* 
(4-Page),  41"  x  .54"  with  Omaha  folder. 
Excellent  condition.  Also  old  Robinson 
Camera.  Press  used  until  recently.  All 
three  for  $3500.  as  is.  where  is.  Con¬ 
tact  Harold  M.  Wilson,  Daily  New*. 
Bogalusa,  Louisiana. 

L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY  1 

NEWSPAPER  ’TUR’TLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States  I 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 

2-REVOLUTION  Whitlock  Press.  $200. 
Elclipse  folder,  complete  with  insert 
board,  $200.  ’The  Roodhouse  Record, 
Roodhouse,  III. 

None  letter  at  any  price.  Write  for 

literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 

Box  .560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World’s  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  H35-1513 

INTERESTED  IN  WEB  OFFSET? 
The!n  Be  Sure  To  See  The 

1962  THATCHER  PACER 

(Now  in  Production) 

LUDLOW  Electric  Pot,  Cabinet,  19 
fonts.  17  tempo,  13  sticks,  accessories: 
excellent  condition.  Must  sell — ^in? 
offset.  Outlook.  Gresham.  Ol'etcon. 

3  MODEL  8  LINOTYPE  machines  — 
serial  4245730  and  42138,  2  magazines; 
serial  4237245,  3  magazines.  All  have 
electric  iwts.  electric  motors,  4  molds 
and  Margach  feeder.  On  the  floor ;  in 
e.xceilent  condition.  Available  now. 
Contact  Joe  Curley,  Newsday,  550 
Stewart  Ave.,  Garden  City,  New  York. 

Featuring 

The  Completely  New  Heavy 
Duty  “Jaw  Type”  Precision 
Folder  —  That  Outperforms 
Them  All!! 

Rugged  Construction — Walk- 
Thru  Units — Dynamatic  “Ad- 
justo-Speed”  Drive  —  Fully 
Automatic  Tensions  —  Sim¬ 
ple  Mechanical  Controls. 

Engraving 

FIRST  $3,500  BUYS  Fairchild  Cadet 
'  Scan-a*Kraver.  Excellent  condition.  Ga¬ 
zette,  Rocky  Ford,  Colorado, 

Machinery  For  Sale 

Note:  We  will  take  yoar  present 
equipment  in  trade.  We  buy  and  sell 

SAVE  $370  ON  NEW  NUMBERING 
head  and  2  new  no.  machines  for 
:  1250  Multigraph.  Never  used.  $800. 
Tribune,  St.  Marys,  Ga. 

all  newspaper  equipment,  including 
presses,  typesetting  machine*,  ’ITS 
equipment,  Ludlows,  Elrods,  mat 
rollers,  etc. 

Newsprint  For  Sale 

Distributed  By 

INSCO 

SALES  AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.) 

1720  Cbuiry  St.  Koosos  City  8,  M*. 
HA  1-5345 

3082.53  TONS 

32-lb.  Basis  Weight 

3"  Metal  Tipped  Core 

36"  to  40"  Reel  Diameters 

Most  rolls  sound  condition 

Some  rolls  damaged  varying  degrees 
Contact  : 

DOW  *  STONEBRIDGE 

80  Broad  Street 

New  York-4.  New  York 
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MAOIINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Prett  Room 


HOE 


THIS  WEEK'S  "HELP  WANTED" 

Obtain  Your  Better  Job  Here! 


OFFERINGS 


4  Super  Speed  Units 
End  Roll  Feed  &  Tensions 
I  Double  Folder  22%"  cut-off 
A.C.  Motor  Drives 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY, 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMBaiT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESSES 
20  and  24-paKes.  2  to  1  models  Com-  j 
plete  stereo;  AC  drives;  now  twined.  \ 
cim  be  separated.  Located  Quincy,  | 
Maas.  Available  soon  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ! 

60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York-17,  N.  Y.  , 

DUPLEX  MODEL  "E”  flatbed  web 
press,  serial  #1663,  S-page  standard  or 
16-page  tabloid,  quarterfold.  Excellent 
condition.  Extra  rollers  and  chases. 
220  volt,  A.C.,  3  phase,  16  H.P,  motor. 
Box  869,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

SPECIAL  TABLOID  PRESS 
Will  print  in  two  page  jumps  to  64  ; 
[>ages,  color  5  or  6  columns. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho  ' 

DUPLEX— MODEL  AB  263—8  PAGES  ; 
standard,  16  tabloid.  Now  printing  32 
page  tabloid.  Price  $6,900.  Harrison 
Press.  Washingtonville,  New  York.  | 

Stereotype 

MAT  ROLLERS,  Sta-Hi  machines. 
^4-Page  folders,  curved  routers,  east¬ 
ing  equipment,  A.C.  motor  drives  30, 
40,  60,  76,  100  HP.  Extra  control  boards. 
G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

PLANE-O-PLATE  Rotary  Shaver  full  ! 
page,  Hoe  blade  shaver  No.  6.  George  ! 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

HAMMOND  FULL-PAGE  CASTER.  ; 
new  in  1961,  gas  model  CMP  1200  with  i 
EasyCaster  8  column  box  and  water  ' 
cooled  pig  mold.  Has  pig  dolly.  Shell 
casting  bars,  1,200  lb,  capacity  with 
thermostat.  Cast  cuts  in  front  pour 
pigs  below.  Used  eight  months.  Also 
new  Hammond  Glider  saws  110  volt  and 
one  with  220  volt  Nolan  Proof  Press, 
double  truck  size  26''x42'',  Open  Satur¬ 
days.  St.  Cloud  Shopping  News.  St. 
Cloud,  Minnesota. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


Adminittratire 

PUBLISHER  PRBOfUUPIED  with 
other  business  wants  young  man  or 
man-wife  team  to  edit,  manage  Cali¬ 
fornia  weekly.  Job  entails  editorial  and 
advertising  work.  Modest  salary  plus 
percentage.  Write  Box  876,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


CartooniUt 

HONOLULU  STAR-BULLETIN  seeks 
first  rate  editorial  cartoonist.  Please 
send  samples  of  work  and  names  of 
l>ersonal  and  professional  references. 
Guild  Scale  $146  weekly.  Write  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  P.O.  Box  3080,  Honolulu 
2.  Hawaii. 


Display  AdrertUing  I 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Michi¬ 
gan  daily.  Enterprising  newspaper  in 
8,500  town.  Pleasant  community,  ex-  ' 
cel  lent  schools,  fine  place  to  raise  your 
family.  To  be  responsible  for  all  ad-  i 
vertising.  You  will  l>e  a8Sociate<l  with 
a  fine  newspaper  organization.  Uur 
employees  know  about  this  ad.  Reply 
to  Box  872,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  > 

PROMOTION  -  MINDED  Circulation  J 
District  Supervisor  for  growing  after-  ^ 
noon  daily,  coastal  Chart  Area  2.  j 
Excellent  opportunity  for  man  with 
experience,  initiative  and  ambition.  , 
Give  complete  resume  in  first  letter.  ' 
Box  744,  Editor  &  Publisher.  J 

EXPERIENCED  DISTRICT  MANAGER  ' 
for  45,U00  New  Jersey  evening  daily  * 
in  New  York  metropolitan  area.  Liberal  . 
fringe  lienefits  and  vacation.  Pension  I 
plan.  Box  885,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j  j 

Classified  Advertising  < 

WANTED  —  someone  with  advertising 
experience  to  set  up  and  head  classified 
advertising  department  for  energetic 
daily  in  Missouri  city  of  30,000;  addi¬ 
tional  help  provided  if  ne^ed ;  sub¬ 
stantial  and  permanent  future.  Box 
776,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  I 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— West  Coast  | 
medium  daily  is  seeking  man  who  is  | 
probably  an  asst,  class,  mgr.  now  and  ‘ 
wants  to  move  up.  Got  ideas,  experi-  i 
ence  and  a  desire  to  grow  with  us  7  j 
Good  salary,  car  expense  ft  bonus.  ; 
Airmail  references,  resume  to  Box  807,  , 
Ejditor  ft  Publisher.  ' 

CALIF.  COUNTY  SEAT  DAILY  needs  f 
experienced  classified  manager,  male  : 
or  female.  P.O.  Box  71.  Merced,  Calif. 

I  Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

'  for  aggressive  combined  daily  in  Chart  i 
I  Area  4.  Metropolitan  area  over  200,000. 

I  Prefer  man  with  well-rounded  manag- 
'  erial  experience.  Salary  commensurate 
with  past  performance  and  ability.  Box 
'  799,  EMitor  ft  Publisher. 

i  CALIFORNIA  MEDIUM  DAILY  has 
I  spot  for  ambitious  adman  on  his  way 
j  up.  Layout,  top  sales  ability  essential.  i 
I  If  you  think  you  have  what  it  takes 
I  for  this  prize-winning  paper,  write 
!  fully  to  Ad  Manager,  Box  846,  Elditor 
ft  Publisher. 

WEST  COAST  GROUP  needs  experi-  i 
enced,  aggressive  display  salesmen  in 
'  Chart  Areas  12  ft  11.  P.O.  Bo.x  71. 
Merced,  Calif.  i 

'  ADVERTISING  DIREX^TOR  for  morn- 
1  ing  and  evening  combination  in  South 
Arkansas  city  of  25,000.  Must  be 
I  young  but  experienced.  aggressive 
I  leader  strong  on  promotions.  Profit- 
!  Sharing  Plan,  Insurance  program, 
j  Write  giving  complete  information  in¬ 
cluding  salary  expected.  Nolan  De- 
I  Laughter,  Business  Manager,  News- 
Times,  ESDorado,  Arkansas. 


ADVEBITISING  SALESMAN  for  top-  ; 
flight,  prize-winning  weekly  in  Chart  ' 
Area  10.  Bonus  plan,  group  insurance.  I 
Write  full  particulars  to  Box  874, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN- Must  self-  , 
starter,  aggressive  in  seeking  and  de¬ 
veloping  new  accounts.  Excel  ient  op- 
liortunity  for  ambitious.  ex|>erienced  ; 
man.  Medium  size  combination  daily-  : 
Sunday  newspaper  in  Chart  Area  11. 
Include  resume  of  exi>erience.  refer-  , 
ences.  and  photo  to  Box  868,  ^itor  ft 
Publisher, 

MAN  OR  WOMAN  wanted  to  set  up  ! 
newspaper  layout,  copy  and  idea  de¬ 
partment  in  Daily-Sunday  combination. 
Must  be  able  to  produce  volume  of 
salable  layouts,  handle  copy  assign¬ 
ments  and  originate  promotional  sales 
ideas.  Salary  based  on  proven  ability. 
Elxcellent  climate,  living  area,  in 
I  Chart  Area  11.  Give  evidence  of  ability. 

’  with  references,  to  Box  877,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  AD 
SALESMAN 

Southwestern  Metropolitan  Daily  needs 
young  man  between  the  ages  of  25  to 
30  for  national  sales.  At  least  3  years 
local  advertising  experience  necessary. 
Some  national  sales  exi>erience  helpful. 
This  is  an  outstanding  opportunity  for 
a  good  local  salesman  who  wants  to 
move  into  the  National  ad  field.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions  and  salary. 
Write  giving  employment  and  |)ersonal 
history  to  Box  866,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  -  DESK  MAN  for 
28,000  morning,  60,000  Sunday  opera¬ 
tion.  Sound  writing,  editing  skill  es¬ 
sential.  Ehcperience  desirable.  Neal  A. 
Bintz,  Managing  Elditor,  Utica  (New 
York)  Daily  Press. 

CITY  REIPORTEIR.  male,  from  Chart 
Area  1  or  2,  for  33M  daily  in  Chart 
Area  1.  Some  experience.  Box  802, 
Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


FREE 

FOR  REIPORTERS — Job  hunting?  Like 
your  qual  ideations  discretely  distrib¬ 
uted  to  over  1,000  publishers  through¬ 
out  the  country?  Apply  now  to  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicaico  2,  Illinois. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMEaPT  REPORTER, 
anxious  to  move  up,  for  47,000  prize¬ 
winner.  P.M.  Must  enjoy  features, 
enterprise,  digging.  Soma  background 
in  local  government,  suburbs  desirable. 
Interview  necessary.  Gilbert  P.  Smith, 
Managing  Eklitor,  Utica  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  ImmediaU 
opening  on  expanding  North  Dakota 
daily  of  7,500.  Must  be  under  45,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  profession.  Ability  to  handle 
staff,  copy,  layout,  with  speed  and 
accuracy  imperative.  Show  reliable  ref¬ 
erences.  This  job  important  responsi¬ 
bility  in  a  dynamic  community  of 
young  men,  center  of  the  great  Willis- 
ton  oil  basin.  Friendliest,  handsomest 
city  in  the  Great  Plains  area — wonder¬ 
ful  for  family  man.  Salary  conunensu- 
rate  with  experience,  ability.  Write: 

'  Walter  Wick,  Publisher.  Williston 
,  Daily  Herald.  Williston.  No.  Dakota. 

ARE  YOl?  STYMIED  in  present  posi- 
;  tion?  Are  you  capable  of  being  news 
editor  of  large  suburban  Chart  Area  6 
I  weekly  which  demands  real  professional 
touch?  Can  you  do  layout?  Are  you 
good  rei>orter,  especially  in  sports  and 
governmental  news?  If  all  answers  are 
yes,  send  complete  resume  to  Box  832, 
Editor  ft  E^iblisher.  You  may  be  man 
we  seek.  Tell  when  available  for  inter- 
,  view.  45-hour  week.  2-week  vacation, 
j  fringe  benefits.  Job  open  in  1962. 

1  ESCPEDIENCED  COPY  DE5SK  MAN. 
New  Jersey  daily  in  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area  Sox  818,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
{  lisher. 

i  EXPERIENCED  DEISK  MAN.  capable 
''  at  slot,  wire  desk,  wanted  by  quality 
Chart  Area  6  PM.  State  experience, 
references.  Pay  commensurate  with 
ability.  Box  808,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

GENERAL  NEJWS  REPORTED,  expe¬ 
rienced.  for  respected,  aggressive,  grow¬ 
ing.  14,000-plus  morning  daily.  Full¬ 
time.  iMrmanent,  6-day  position  with 
expanding  staff.  If  you  are  truly  a 
NEWS  man  or  woman,  with  accuracy 
and  good  writing  talent,  write  at 
once  to  William  Babel.  Eklitor.  Press- 
Republican,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.  This 
Lake  Ouunplain-Adirondack  area  is 
:  beautiful,  h^thy,  economically  vigor- 
I  ous.  Newcomers  and  oldtimera  love  it. 

Check  this  newspaper,  area,  and  op- 
.  portunity  today  I 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


MODEIRN  STERED  PRESS.  24-page8 
or  more  with  stereo  equipment.  Cash. 
L.  A.  Lee  Company,  Dalton,  Georgia. 

UNOTYPE  —  Model  36—72—90  with  6 
pocket  mold  disk;  Hydroquadder;  Mohr 
Saw;  either  gas  or  electric  pot.  Must 
^  in  excellent  condition.  Contact 
B.  W.  Warnock,  Bus.  Mgr.,  Gibson 
^blications,  Vallejo,  Calif,  Phone 
Area  Code  707-Midway  4-4121, 


ADVERTISING  MANAGED  for  10-  ; 

I  man  sales  and  dispatch  dept.  Success- 
'  ful  record  as  manager  or  asst,  in  com- 
'  petitive  area  required.  Need  immediate-  I 
I  ly.  Publisher.  Daily  Standard,  Sunny- 
I  vale.  Calif. 

I  - 

!  ADVEDTISING  MANAGED  SALES- 
:  MAN  needed  five-day  daily.  College 
town  in  new  oil  and  gas  field.  Leader,  i 
Ruston,  La. 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  December  23,  1961 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIHCATION 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED  1 

HEIJ*  W.\NTED 

HEIJ*  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial  | 

Editorial 

Mechanical 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR,  morning 
newspaper;  6-<iay.  40-hr.  work  week; 
in  66,000  population  (110,000  metropoli¬ 
tan  area)  industrial-college  center.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  David  W.  Wright,  Managing 
Editor,  The  News,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

EXPERIENCED  General  Assignment 
Reporter,  or  one  who  has  had  news¬ 
paper  training  in  college.  Car  re- 
Quired.  Forty-hour  week  over  six  days. 
Competitive  area.  Good  challenge.  Va¬ 
cation,  insurance  and  pension  plan 
pi-ovided.  Please  write  or  make  per¬ 
sonal  visit.  Prefer  no  phone  calls. 
The  Telegraph,  »4  N.  State  Street, 
Painesville,  Ohio. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
COVINGTON  VIRGINIAN 
Covington  Virginia 

NEED  SPORTS  DESKMAN  for  IIIU 
nois  AM  daily.  Immediate  opening. 
Opportunity  for  some  writing,  cover¬ 
age,  Require  man  who  is  accurate, 
fast,  can  work  under  pressure  when 
necessary.  Good  working  conditions, 
retirement,  hospitalization  plans.  Give 
full  data  on  schooling,  experience, 
draft  status,  salary  needs,  references. 
Box  854,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTERS 

Turnover  here  is  normally  extremely 
low.  However,  there  are  prospects  that 
we  will  have  two  and  perhaps  three 
city  staff  openings  within  the  next 
sixty  days.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
men  who  would  be  interested  in  work¬ 
ing  for  a  hard-hitting,  responsible 
afternoon  newspaper.  We  like  to  think 
we  put  out  one  of  the  best  papers 
in  the  country  and  we  want  only  the 
^st  people.  No  phone  calls  please. 
Write  me  with  complete  details.  John 
L.  Newman,  City  Editor,  The  Louis¬ 
ville  Times. 


AN  AGGRESSIVE  PRIZE-WINNING  ! 
6-day  daily  in  southwest  Kansas  needs  | 
a  general  news  reporter  who  can  also  i 
handle  sports.  Some  experience  pre-  I 
ferred.  Salary  open.  Contact  Charles  E.  | 
Smith,  The  Tribune,  Pratt,  Kansas.  j 

MEDIUM-SIZED,  FLORIDA  afternoon  | 
daily  seeks  general  assignment  re-  < 
porter.  Some  experience  desirable.  Box  ' 
886,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

SPORTS  EDITOR — Southern  Michigan  ' 
daily,  in  7,600  plus  group,  needs  young  . 
man  with  no  military  obligations.  Some 
exiierience  preferred,  but  will  consider  ^ 
recent  J-grad.  Write,  giving  full  in-  , 
formation  in  first  letter  to  Box  820,  ^ 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  NEWS  DEDARTMES^T.  A  , 
medium-sized  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Eimphasis  on  features  Immediate  , 
opening  with  good  salary  and  top  em-  ' 
ployees  benefits.  Write  giving  loca¬ 
tion,  work  experience,  age  and  marital 
status.  Box  856,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER,  young,  male,  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  with  several  years  news  experi¬ 
ence,  for  news  bureau  of  upstate  N.Y, 
university.  No  sports  or  photo  work.  i 
Pay  on  salary  scale  of  Metropolitan 
papers.  Good  fringe  benefits.  Box  848,  i 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


A-1  COPY  EDITOR  needed  immediate- 
i  ly  by  large  Southern  Connecticut  PM 
daily.  Good  pay  and  benefits.  Box  870, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  REPORT¬ 
ER-PHOTOGRAPHER. Good  opening  on 
Monday  through  Friday  afternoon  daily 
I  in  good  Elastern  Carolina  town  for  ex- 
I  perienced  newsman  capable  of  serving 
as  city  editor.  Permanent.  Give  experi- 
{  ence,  references,  salary  desired,  other 
details  in  first  letter.  The  Daily  Record, 
I  Dunn,  North  Carolina. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Publication  Department  of  leading  na¬ 
tional  organization  headquarter^  in  . 
Chicago  has  opening  for  a  highly  quali¬ 
fied  man.  Duties  include  editing,  styl-  I 
ing,  rewriting,  proofreailing,  reviewing 
layouts  of  promotional  and  technical 
literature  in  building  materials  field. 
First-rate  education  and  editorial  ex¬ 
iierience  essential.  Man  in  thirties  pre¬ 
ferred.  Phone  Mr.  Sillars,  644-9660, 
for  appointment. 

DEDICATED  REPORTER.  Prefer' 
Southwesterner.  Wire  <lesk  desirable. 
Managing  Elditor,  Odessa  (Texas)  j 
American. 

EXPERIENCED  DISTRICT  REPORT¬ 
ER.  Must  be  self-starting  idea  man.  . 
100%  responsible  with  ability  to  run 
a  1-man  bureau  in  pleasant  New  Elng-  , 
land  city.  Box  884.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CHIEF 
ENGINEER 

WANTED:  Assistant  Chief  Engi¬ 
neer  for  design,  layout  and  devel¬ 
opment.  Must  have  degree  in  engi- 
neering.  Knowledge  of  printing  in¬ 
dustry  equipment,  including  con¬ 
veyors  and  some  electrical  control 
circuitry  preferred. 

Send  resume  to 
JAMPOL  CORPORATION 
728  -  61st  Street 
Brooklyn  20,  New  York 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  Desk.  MAN  WANTED  with  knowledge  of 
handle  wire  copy,  heads.  11,000  daily  I  „„<!  letterpress  to  manage 

Chart  Area  2.  State  salary  expect^.  |  printing  department  Write,  wire. 

Pull  details,  references.  Box  882.  Edi-  |  telephone  The  Greenville  Leader, 

tor  &  Publisher.  :  Greenville,  Kentucky. 


CUSSIHED  AD  ORDER  FORM 


COMPANY  (if  any) 


CITY.  STATE, 


Imari  my  classified  ad  for 
Clauification _ 


G  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  replies  daily! 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
(For  ads  of  fhe  "SIhiatioas  Waated"  aoture,  eoclese  rendtfaoce  wltk  order. 
See  elossMed  rote  stmefere.) 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  WRITER  : 
with  some  knowledge  of  camera  and  ! 
makeup  to  be  second  man  on  two-and- 
a-half  man  sports  desk.  Midwest  daily  I 
in  lovely  lakes  region.  Good  pay,  I 
hours.  Box  865,  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  | 

GENEDAL  ASSIGNME^^  REPORTER 
copy  desk  man.  Iioth  neeiled  immedi¬ 
ately  by  Portland,  Oregon  Journal. 
Prefer  men  with  Pacific  CV>ast  experi¬ 
ence.  Top  pay.  lienefits,  give  full  expe¬ 
rience  and  references  first  letter.  At 
present,  strike  conditions  exist.  Arden  j 
X.  Pangborn.  Managing  Elditor,  Ore-  > 
gon  Journal,  Portland  7,  Oregon. 


STEREOTYPING  DEPARTMENT 
night  foreman  for  major  Midwest 
newspaper.  Prefer  man  aged  55-50. 
A-1  opportimity  for  second  man  metro- 
iwlitan  paiier  or  smaller  paper  foremaa 
looking  for  chance  to  prove  ability  on 
large  paper.  Latest  equipment ;  3'^ 
hour  work  week:  union  shop.  Give 
complete  information  first  letter.  Ref¬ 
erences  required.  Your  letter  held  la 
confidence  to  Box  860,  Elditor  &  Puly 
lisher. 

Photography 


GENERAL  NEDVS  REPORTER  with  PHOTOGRAPHED  who  knows  how  to 

two  to  five  years  experience  for  lower  maJce  a  picture  tell  the  story.  We  want 

Lake  Michigan  daily.  Good  pay,  hours,  >  a  news  photogrrapher — not  a  combina- 
lienefits  on  staff  that  emphasizes  lively  tion  reporter  and  photographs.  A  ^ 

local  news.  Box  864.  Editor  &  Pub-  day  PM  in  Ohio.  Box  815,  Elditor  • 

lisher.  i  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  e.xperienced  in  copy  edit¬ 
ing  and  makeup  to  assist  on  business 
pages  of  metropolitan  newspaper  in 
Midwest.  Give  complete  details,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  876,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  REPORTER,  capable  cover-  I 
ing  major  events  all  sports;  also  as¬ 
sisting  sports  editor  in  copyreading,  ! 
makeup.  Morning  newspaper,  five  day-  j 
week,  numerous  fringe  lienefits.  David 
W.  Wright.  Managing  Elditor,  The  ! 
Lynchburg  News,  Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR.  Exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  for  woman,  preferably  5  | 
years’  experience,  to  head  women’s  de-  ' 
partment  with  3  assistants  on  60,000  I 
Bvening-Sunday  daily.  $8,000  salary : 
attractive  fringe  benefits;  5-day,  37'/4  j 
hr.  week.  Write:  Managing  Editor,  ' 
Hammond  (Indiana)  'Times.  I 

YOUNG,  ENEDGETIC  REPORTER,  ! 
for  20,000  morning  daily.  Interesting  , 
assignments.  Two  years’  experience  ' 
minimum.  Personal  interview  required. 

C.  H.  White,  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record. 

YOUNG  REPORTER,  some  experience, 
to  cover  police,  courts,  general  assign¬ 
ments.  Morning  newspaper,  five-day 
work  week,  numerous  fringe  benefits. 
David  W.  Wright,  Managing  Elditor, 
The  Lynchburg  News,  Inc.,  Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Mechanical  \ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGED  for  out-  j 
standing  newspaper  over  200,000  cir-  ! 
culation.  Must  have  newspaper  me-  | 
chanical  experience,  engineering  train¬ 
ing  helpful.  Required  to  know  budget¬ 
ing,  cost  controls,  familiarity  with  all 
departments.  Number  two  man  on 
large  paper  or  production  manager  of 
smaller  could  qualify.  Pension  plan, 
insurance  program,  fringe  benefits.  ; 
Give  complete  background,  family 
status,  education  and  include  recent  ' 
photo.  Replies  kept  in  strict  confidence. 
Write  Box  840,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST 
Newspaper  plant  in  Suburban  New 
Jersey  area.  Top  deal  for  good  man. 
Box  858,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

POSITION  OPEN  chief  of  sUte  pub- 
licity  for  State  of  Vermont  Develop¬ 
ment  Department.  Some  travel  ^ 
quired;  will  assume  charge  of  publicity 
division.  Knowledge  of  printing,  pub¬ 
lishing,  writing  and  public  relations. 
(Allege  graduate,  plus  minimum  four 
years  experience.  (Can  substitute  ex¬ 
perience  for  college  year  for  year). 
Salary  range  $116.00  to  $147.00  weekly 
plus  state  service  benefits.  Apply:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Division,  State  of  Vermont, 
Montpelier,  Vermont. 

PUBUC  RELA’nONS  ASSISTANT 
for  multi-plant  New  England-based 
corporation.  Job  includes  putting  out 
monthly  plant  miblication  and  assist¬ 
ing  in  various  public  relations  projects. 
Newspaper  experience  required.  Most 
be  accurate  and  colorful  writer,  and 
have  some  photographic  experience, 
^x  855,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  -  PUBUCmf 
Excellent  career  opportunity  in  rapidly 
expanding  corporation  with  Cleveland 
headquarters.  TTiree  or  more  years  ex¬ 
iierience  and  managerial  skill  required. 
National  publicity  and  financial  public 
relations  experience  desirable.  Pleast 
reply,  giving  full  details  to  Box  880, 
Elditor  &  Publisher, 

YOUNG  MALE  with  no  more  than 
two  years  experience  to  edit  company 
publications,  assist  in  imaginative  PK 
program  of  internationally-known  mid- 
western  firm.  Applicant  must  have 
grounding  in  journalism,  lively  dispo¬ 
sition,  plenty  of  imagination  and  drive. 
Provide  photograph,  and  brief  resume 
in  first  letter.  Box  862,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ioon  anS^Tnclud.  S  >  TRADE  SCHOOLS 

I  kept  in  strict  confidence.  ,  .  c  i  i 

!40,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  Linotype  School 

rYPE  MACHINIST  OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 

lilant  in  Suburban  New  LOGAN  4,  OHIO 

Top  deal  for  good  man.  Linotyiie,  Intertype  Instruction 

tor  &  Publisher.  i  FVee  Information 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED  • 

For  staff  replacements  —  youth  or  experience  —  consult  these  listings! 


idminiittratire 


general  manager 

or  AMistant  Publisher  available.  Knows 
all  phases  includinK  all  union  contract 
work.  Strong;  on  linase  trains,  ex¬ 
pense  controls  and  product  appearance. 
Reasonable  salary.  Box  796,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 
Ten  years’  as  such.  Coiletre  trained, 
exceilent  references.  Methods-Proce- 
dures.  strong  points.  Will  accept  any 
reasonable  offer  with  advancement  op¬ 
portunity,  Box  H49,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED— PRODUCER, 
LETTERPRESS  AND  OFFSET 

daily  operation ;  Publisher  and  General 
Manaiter  for  iiast  14  years  in  Midwest 
and  South,  with  top  record  in  8,000 
daily  class ;  desires  to  relocate  within  ; 
next  few  weeks  or  by  January  as: 
Publisher,  Assistant  or  General  Man¬ 
ager.  Excellent  health,  age  40,  family 
man.  Highest  references.  Know  all  de¬ 
partments  —  hard  worker  —  completely 
devoted  to  job.  Will  assume  complete 
responsibility  if  desired.  Prefer  West 
or  Southwest,  but  will  go  anywhere 
for  right  opportunity.  Able  to  travel 
for  interview.  Must  be  permanent.  Box 
842.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  .MANAGBR-(X>NTRf)LLER 
background  of  diversified  publishing 
experience  including  accounting,  circu¬ 
lation  -both  newsstand  and  subscrip¬ 
tion — ilirect  mail,  subscription  fulfill¬ 
ment,  advertising,  production,  etc. 
BB.\.  LLB.  Box  ><69,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Circulation 

MARRIED  MAN,  47,  12  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  small-town  daily.  Capable 
full  charge.  Detailed  resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  763,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CTRCtTLATION  MANAGER.  West. 
Non-metropolitan.  All  angles.  Top 
ABC,  boy  expert.  Permanent,  congen¬ 
ial.  professional  atmosphere.  'Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  Jan.  1.  1962.  A.  J. 
Bums,  1929  -  12th  St..  Santa  Monica. 
Calif.  EX  6-2471  or  EX  8-3734. 


CIRCULATION  POSI-nON 

Top  or  good  second.  Personnel  leader. 
West  Coast  experience.  Twenty-one 
years’  in  AM  ft  PM  metropolitan  field. 
Age  42.  now  employed.  Know  "Little 
Merchant  Plan,”  etc.  Complete  quali¬ 
fications  in  answer  to  your  inquiry. 
Write:  Box  843,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Young, 
energetic,  married.  Sound  classifi^ 
builder.  Good  layouts,  copy.  Prefer 
solo  position  with  outside  sales  with 
daily  of  8,000-15,000  class  on  West 
Coast.  Available  on  month’s  notice. 
Box  846,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER-SALESMAN 
who  likes  to  work,  earn  good  money 
wd  advance,  stymied  on  20,000  daily 
in  Chart  Area  11.  Box  847,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

Correspondents 

FREE  -  LANCE  writer/ photographer 
s^ing  assigmmenta  in  Atlanta  or 
Southeast  area.  Write:  T.  E,  Smith, 
6282  Chamblee  Dunwoody  Ro^,  Dun- 
woody,  Ga. 

EXPiauENCia)  PARIS  FASHION 
writer  and  correspondent  with  inter¬ 
nationally  known  by-line  having  top 
entree  to  all  European  Fashion  mar¬ 
kets  is  currently  available  to  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines.  Can  provide  ex¬ 
clusive  coverage  or  feature  stories  on 
Paris  collections  opening  January  ,'2, 
1M2  for  the  States,  Canada  or  any¬ 
where.  If  interested,  write  Box  881, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


(Correspondents 


YOUR  OWN  Washington  Bureau? 
Vig^irous  newsman  with  ten  years’  top 
Washington,  foreign  experience  offers 
regional  coverage  tailored  your  needs 
plus  national-international  column,  ex¬ 
clusive  your  area.  Box  812,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

SEEK  POSITION  National  Ad  Manag¬ 
er  or  Display  salesman.  Salary  open. 
Write  details.  Harry  Burke,  176  Crest- 
view  Drive,  Pittsburgh  36,  Pa. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  presently 
with  70,000  daily  circulation  newspaper 
desires  opportunity  with  larger  daily. 
Have  serv^  in  claaaified,  retail,  and  na¬ 
tional  managerships.  36  years  old. 

<  married,  with  family.  Box  786,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

ARE  YOU  PLANNING  A  PAPER? 

:  Or  need  more  action  for  your  present 
paper?  Seasoned  advtg.  salesman.  Why  i 
not  try  me?  Box  816,  Editor  ft  Pute 
Usher. 

’THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  Wid-  ! 
ow,  now  62,  wants  part-time  place  on 
good  paper.  Prefer  display,  but  will 
do  classified,  general  news,  society — 
or  all  on  top  weekly,  Bbcperienced  pro¬ 
motions  and  specials,  tool  South  or 
Southwest,  please.  Box  817,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  20  years’ 
proven  record.  Now  employed  12.000 
daily.  Metro  experience:  former  week¬ 
ly  publisher.  Swks  return  Chart  Area 
8,  small  daily.  Top  references,  resume 
and  photo.  Strict  confidence  assured 
all  replies.  Can  arrange  personai  week¬ 
end  interview.  Box  839.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AD  MANAGER,  experienced  as  such, 
metro  and  small  papers.  Reputation 
for  "know-how,  show-how"  success. 
Box  857,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


**  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  ** 

National  clearing  house  for  comtietent  , 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Roliert  U.  Brown 

Castro’s  Communism? 


t 


A  controversy  has  arisen  over 
what  Fidel  Castro  is  reported  to 
have  said  during:  his  famous  five- 
hour  “confessional”  on  Dec.  2. 

A  lot  of  columnists  and  edito¬ 
rial  writers  wrote  “I-told-you- 
so”-pieces  when  UPI’s  original 
dispatch  from  Miami,  based  on  a 
monitored  broadcast  from 
Havana,  stated:  “Cuban  Premier 
Fidel  Castro  said  today  he  really 
has  been  a  dedicated  Communist 
since  his  college  days  but  he 
concealed  his  views  so  it  would 
be  easier  to  seize  power.” 

Some  people  don’t  believe  he 
really  said  that.  James  A. 
Wechsler,  New  York  Pont  col¬ 
umnist,  is  one  of  them.  He 
sparked  the  controversy  in  his 
Dec.  14  column  by  referring  to 
the  UPI  story  as  “a  journalistic 
misdemeanor.”  Wechsler  said: 
“What  he  (Castro)  said  was 
ominous  enough;  but  it  was  not 
what  many  Americans  believe 
he  said,  nor  is  it  what  most  of 
the  fiery  editorials  and  columns 
reviewing  his  speech  assumed 
he  had  said.” 

The  record  of  the  U.S.  Foreign 
Broadcast  Monitor,  Mr.  Wechsler 
said,  supports  “the  view  that 
Castro  recited  a  rambling  tale  of 
his  political  evolution  in  which 
he  never  even  acknowledged 
present  Communist  membership 
but  described  his  gradual  drift 
to  the  ‘Marxist- Leninist’  creed.” 

Mr.  Wechsler  concluded  by 
saying  “the  hard  fact  is  that 
much  of  the  country  has  been 
duped  by  a  misleading  report 
which  reflected  a  sad  lack  of 
sophistication  in  dealing  with  the 
intricacies  of  Communist  world 
politics.” 

Mr.  Wechsler  cited  the  AP 
lead  on  that  story  as  being  more 
truly  representative  of  what 
Castro  had  said:  “Declaring  he 
is  a  Marxist-Leninist  opposed  to 
the  personality  cult,  Fidel  Castro 
said  today  ‘the  world  is  on  the 
road  toward  communism’  and 
he  is  taking  Cuba  down  that 
path  .  .  .  Castro  said  that  as  a 
student  at  Havana  University  he 
was  not  a  Marxist  because  he 
was  'influenced  by  imperialist 
and  reactionary  propaganda 
against  the  Communists.’  By 
1953,  three  years  before  his 
invasion  of  Cuba,  his  political 
thinking  was  ‘more  or  less  like 
what  it  is  now,’  he  added,  but  it 
was  only  after  he  came  to  power 
that  he  developed  into  a  Marxist- 
Leninist.” 

One  might  ask  at  this  point: 
If  he  admits  he  is  now  a  Marx- 


ist-Leninist,  what  difference  does 
it  make  when  he  became  one? 

Mr.  Wechsler  says:  “To 
American  policymakers  the  dis¬ 
tinction  (of  whether  he  w’as  one 
from  college  days  or  became 
one  lately)  may  prove  to  be 
important.” 

*  *  * 

We  have  examined  an  English 
translation  of  part  of  Castro’s 
speech.  He  is  a  rambling  orator 
and,  at  times,  difficult  to  follow. 
It  seems  to  us  that  he  .said 
things  which  support  both  sides 
of  this  argument. 

In  the  translation  we  saw,  for 
instance,  he  said:  “I  am  a  Marx- 
ist-Leninist  and  I  shall  be  a 
Marxist-Leninist  until  the  last 
day  of  my  life.  Have  I  had 
prejudices,  and  I  believe  that  it 
is  good  to  speak  of  this  matter, 
have  I  had  prejudices  against 
the  communists?  Yes.  Was  I 
once  influenced  against  the  com¬ 
munists  by  the  propaganda  of 
imperialism  and  reaction?  Yes.” 

In  another  place  he  said: 
“When  I  left  the  university  I 
was  not  a  Marxist-Leninist,  but 
I  was  basically  influenced  by 
their  works.” 

In  another  he  said:  “I  was 
prejudiced  against  the  Socialist 
Party.  I  confess  it  now,  for  we 
are  all  companeron  now,  all 
socialists.  It  might  be  said  that 
we  were  undertaking  a  socialist 
revolution  without  socialism.  One 
important  contribution  of  the 
Socialist  Party  was  the  trained 
men  it  provided.” 

«  *  « 

In  support  of  its  view,  UPI 
sent  a  2,000-word  dispatch  to 
clients  Dec.  18  with  this  note  to 
editors:  “Because  of  the  great 
interest  in  and  controversy  over 
some  sections  of  Fidel  Castro’s 
speech  of  Dec.  1-2,  we  are  trans¬ 
mitting  below  lengthy  excerpts 
pertaining  to  key  points  of  the 
five-hour  speech.” 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to 
reprint  all  of  the  UPI  article 
but  it  said  in  part: 

“The  Cuban  text  of  Fidel 
Castro’s  ‘I  am  a  Marxist- 
Leninist’  speech  indicates  he  has 
been  a  firm  believer  in  those 
Communist  principles  at  least 
since  July,  1953. 

“There  has  been  considerable 
controversy  over  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  speech, 
particularly  with  regard  to  two 
points:  the  length  of  time  that 
Castro  has  been  dedicated  to 
Marxist-Leninist  principles,  and 
whether  or  not  Castro  had 


admitted  to  downplaying  his 
views  in  order  to  gain  wider 
supijort  in  his  political  fight. 

“A  UPI  dispatch  of  Dec.  2 
stated  that  Castro’s  dedication  to 
the  principles  of  Communism 
dated  back  to  his  college  days 
and  that  Castro  had  concealed 
his  full  views  from  the  Cuban 
people  and  American  friends 
for  political  expediency. 

“'The  Cuban  text,  as  printed 
in  the  Hav'ana  newspaper  Revo- 
litcion,  organ  of  Castro’s  politi¬ 
cal  movement,  makes  it  clear 
that  Castro’s  conversion  to  the 
Marxist-Leninist  principles  he 
holds  today  was  underway  before 
he  left  the  University  of  Havana 
in  1951. 

“According  to  the  Cuban  text, 
Castro  gives  1953  as  the  date 
when  his  political  views  were 
substantially  the  same  as  they 
are  today.  He  emphasized  at 
various  points  that  his  views 
hav'e  develope<l  over  the  years 
and  may  alter  in  the  future. 

“Here  are  pertinent  excerpts 
from  various  sections  of  the 
speech  regarding  the  evolution 
of  Castro’s  political  philosophy: 

“‘Many  of  us,  when  we  were 
in  high  school,  were  still  political 
illiterates.  ...  I  was  a  political 
illerate  when  I  finished,  as 
well  as  during,  my  high  school 
days  .  .  . 

“‘My  first  contacts  in  the 
university.  .  .  .  even  with  the 
Iwurgeoisie  imlitical  economy, 
because  I  always  remember  that 
it  started  to  enter  into  contradic¬ 
tion  and  I  startetl  to  conceive 
some  revolutionary  ideas  study¬ 
ing  a  bourgeoisie  political 
economy. 

“  ‘Afterwards,  naturally,  as  a 
university  thing,  we  started  to 
have  our  first  contacts  with  the 
Communist  Manifesto,  with  the 
works  of  Marx  and  Engels  and 
Lenin  and  all  that.  That  marked 
a  process.  I  can  tell  you,  I  can 
confess  honorably,  that  many  of 
the  things  we  have  done  in  our 
revolution  were  not  things 
invented  by  us,  by  no  means.  .  .  . 
When  we  go  out  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  in  my  particular  case,  I 


was  greatly  influenced — I  will 
not  say  that  I  was  Marxist- 
Leninist,  by  no  means.  I  prob¬ 
ably  had  two  million  potty- 
bourgeoisie  prejudices  and  some 
ideas  which,  I  am  pleased  to  say, 

I  no  longer  have  today.’  ” 

The  UPI  dispatch  said  later: 
“Castro  then  made  another 
reference  to  his  student  days, 
saying:  ‘In  my  years  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  I  had  studied  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Manifesto,  and  the  selected 
works  of  Marx,  Engels  and 
Lenin.  Of  course,  it  is  very 
interesting  to  read  again  the 
things  we  read  in  that  era.’ 
Now':  Do  I  Irelieve  in  Marxism? 

I  believe  absolutely  in  Marxism. 
Did  I  believ’e  in  it  the  1st  of 
January  (1959)?  I  believed  in  it 
the  first  of  January'.  Did  1 
believe  in  it  the  26th  of  July 
(1953)?  I  Irelieved  in  it  the  26th 
of  July. 

“Did  I  understand  it,  as  I 
understand  it  now,  after  10 
y'ears  of  struggle?  No  I  did  not 
understand  it  then  as  I  do  now. 
Comparing  what  I  understood 
then  with  what  I  understand 
today,  there  is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence.  Did  I  have  prejudices:  Yes, 
I  had  prejudices;  on  the  26th 
July,  yes.  No,  I  could  not  have 
been  called  a  true  revolution¬ 
ary,”  etc. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  speech  will  be  interpreted 
and  re-interpreted  for  some  time 
to  come.  It  w'ill  provide  new 
arguments  and  sustain  old  ones. 
It  is  possible  that  Castro  planned 
it  that  way. 

Purchasers’  Parley 

The  fifth  annual  conference 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Purchasing  Executives  will  take 
place  Jan.  25-27  at  the  Colonial 
Inn,  St.  Petersburg  Beach,  Fla. 

Daniel  J.  Lewis,  Chr’stian 
Science  Monitor,  president  of 
the  group,  said  anyone  respon¬ 
sible  for  newspaper  purchases 
may  attend.  They  should  con¬ 
tact  him  or  E.  P.  Parrish,  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  for  regis- 
itration  blanks  and  information. 
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Ben  Hayes  is  a  Buckeye 


Give  light 

and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 


After  15  years  of  columning  on  the  Columbus 
Citizen-Journal,  Ben  Hayes  insists  readers  crave 
nonsense.  And  the  more  nonsensical  he  is,  the 
more  conversation  his  column  creates. 

His  favorite  pipelines  are  kindergarten  teachers 
and  librarians,  about  whom  Ben  says:  “They 
phone  in  the  topsy-turvy  words  of  wisdom  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  most  scathingly  sensible  people 
of  all,  children.” 

Ben  goes  beyond  eavesdropping  on  bug-sized 
philosophers.  He  also  invents.  Like  this— 

A  claim  that  the  banana  split  was  invented  on 
High  Street  in  Columbus— “Try  to  prove  it 
wasn’t.” 


A  campaign  to  cure  midwesterners  of  wo 
slurring— “When  Bill  Skarn  and  Elsun  Hard  b 
the  Pittsburgh  Parts  I  lossabet  of  a  pound  ol 
sordid  chocolates  to  a  guy  in  tense  shoes.” 

(Ben’s  favorite  word-slurrer  is  a  mythical! 
Christmas  tree  salesman  named  Leonard  E.  Fifths. 
See  “Key  Club”  column  above). 

A  Be  Kind  to  Wooden  Animals  Week — “Wheu, 
you  see  a  termite  sneaking  up  on  a  merry-^ 
round,  step  on  it.” 

That’s  Ben  Hayes,  a  purveyor  of  baby-toothj 
snappishness,  liner-upper  of  adult  perspectivea^ 
His  breakfast-nook  disciples  depend  on  him  toj 
sweeten  their  cereal  while  they  savor  their  coffee<i 
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